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When  An  Old  Friend  of  the  Family 
Introduces  You  To  Chicago 

you  may  be  sure  that  what  you  have  to  say  will  be 
listened  to  with  respect.  There  will  be  no  time  lost  in 
preliminary  proving  of  your  financial  or  social  standing. 

Through  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS- 
the  old  friend  of  the  family —  thousands  of  strangers 
have  already  met  the  western  metropolis.  They  have 
profited  generously,  and  have  been  content  with  the 
welcome  accorded  them  by  open-hearted,  prosperous 
Chicago  through  the  newspaper  to  which  the  city  has 
turned  daily  for  two  generations^ 

Through  no  other  single  source  can  confidential 
relations  be  established  with  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  city’s  buying  power.  Only  In  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
can  this  introduction  to  all  of  Chicago  be  secured  at 
one  time. 


Meet  Chicago  Through  An  Old  Friend  of  the  Family 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

**It  Covers  Chicago" 


ADVERTISING  AND  AVIATION 


Ohio  is  the  birthplace  of  the  modern  flying  machine. 

Her  inventive  genius  in  this  direction  is  admittedly  first. 

Government  heads,  aviation  experts,  admirals  and  generals  pre¬ 
dict  that  airships  will  win  the  war. 

This  means  that,  OHIO,  now  building  thousands  of  airplanes 
will  deal  the  final  crushing  blow  to  militarism,  and  thus  become 
FIRST  in  achieving  world  victory. 

Ohio  newspapers  are  FIRST  to  give  impetus  to  new  business, 
and  pull  old  business  afflicted  with  inertia  and  dry-rot  out  of  the  rut. 

They  do  it  quickly,  intelligently  and  repeatedly. 

They  do  it  FIRST  because  Ohio  people  have  power  to  BUY  and 
PAY. 

Native  born  ambition,  desire  for  home-improvement  and  family 
comforts  make  Ohio  the  the  greatest  buying  state  in  the  Union. 

1,282,113  circulation  for  .18341  a  line. 


“OHIO 
HRST” 


You  can  use  this  complete  list 
of  selected  Ohio  Newspapers,  with 
an  average  daily  circulation  of 


1,282,113 


and  put  your  selling  arguments 
direct  in  a  MILLION  of  Ohio’s 
thrifty  and  prosperous  homes, 
using  a  ten  thousand  line  contract 
for 


Net  paid 

2,600 

10,000 

Circulation. 

linea. 

linea. 

Akron  Bearon>JoarnaI  .  .  . 

<E) 

20,300 

.04 

.04 

Akron  Tlniea  . . 

(E) 

20.704 

.03 

.025 

Cliiriiiiiatl  Com.-Trilinne. . 

<M) 

00,723 

.11 

.OO 

t'lneinuatl  Com.-Triknne . 

(S> 

20,330 

.11 

.00 

CInrinnati  Enquirer.  6c.  (MAS) 

55,314 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Xe>v.  .  . . 

<E) 

130,080 

.18 

.18 

Cleveland  Leader  . 

<S) 

140,008 

.10 

.10 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  . 

<M) 

105,524 

.23 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

(S) 

214,870 

.25 

.25 

Colamkna  Dlapatch  . 

(E) 

75,402 

.11 

.lO 

Colnnibna  Dlapatch  . 

(S) 

71.110 

.11 

.lO 

Coinmhna  (O.)  State  Jonr., 

(M) 

55.050 

.00 

.08 

Colnnibna  (O.)  State  Jonr 

..(S) 

28,450 

.OO 

.08 

Davton  A'ewa  . 

<E) 

35,241 

.055 

.055 

Dayton  Xewa  . 

,  (S) 

23,035 

.035 

.035 

Lima  Xeiva . .  .  .  .  . 

.  (E) 

0,322 

.02 

.0172 

Marion  Dally  Star  ....... 

.  (E) 

8,004 

.0120 

.0120 

Newark  American-Tribnne  ( E) 

0,287 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqna  Daily  Call  . . 

.  (E) 

4.017 

.0080 

.0086 

Portanionth  Daily  Tlmea 

.  (E) 

10,327 

.02 

Sandnaky  Resiater . . 

.  (M) 

4,203 

.0003 

.0003 

Springfield  Newa  . (E&S) 

13,118 

.025 

.025 

Stenbenvllle  Gaaette  .... 

.  (E) 

3,020 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  . . 

.  (E) 

55,133 

.12 

.10 

Tonncatown  TeleKram  .  .  . 

.  (E) 

*10,002 

.035 

.035 

VonnKatown  Vindicator  .  .  . 

.  (E) 

•15,380 

.035 

.035 

Vcnnaratown  Vindicator  . 

.  (S) 

•14,402 

.03 

.03 

Zaneavllle  Siarnal  . . 

.  (E) 

10,837 

.02 

.02 

.18341  a  line! 


*A.  D.  C.  Statement  (laat  audited). 
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Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

r)OMINATE  Philadelphia!  Create 
maximum  impression  on  both 

dealers  and  customers  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
Dominant  Newspaper,  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 

The  newspaper  situation  in  Philadelphia  is  different  from  almost 
any  other  market  in  the  country— because  one  newspaper  (The 
Bulletin)  goes  into  nearly  every  home  in  and  near  Philadelphia, 
making  it  possible  for  advertisers  to  send  their  selling  appeals  to 
practically  every  possible  buyer  in  one  medium  at  one  cost. 

“In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody 

Reads 

The  Bulletin” 

Practically  100%  of  the  entire  potential  market 


Net  paid  average  two-cent  circulation  for  six  months  from  April  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1917.  (As  per  report  to  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department). 

363,115  "x; 

The  Largest  Two-Cent  Circulation  in  the  East 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  Publisher 


New  York  Office,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Building: 


Chicago  Office,  J.  E.  Verree,  Steger  Building 


The  Editor  8^  Publisher  for  October  27,  1917 


WHAT  IS  NON-DISTRIBUTION? 

NON-DISTRIBUTION;  The  system  by  which  each  compositor  is  con- 
tinuously  supplied  with  new  type,  spacing  material,  high  and  low  leads, 
slugs  and  rules,  directly  from  the  Monotype  Type-^Rule  Caster,  which 
makes  this  material  so  economically  that  whole  pages  after  use  are  melted 
up  to  make  new  material.  Thus,  Recasting  replaces  Distribution. 

We  created  the  Non- Distribution  System 
which  is  possible  only  with  Monotype 
equipment,  and  originated  the  word  Non- 
Distribution  to  fittingly  describe  it.  The 
success  of  the  system  has  induced  imitating 
competitors  to  use  the  word  in  connection 
with  less  efficient  methods,  but  there  is 
only  one  Non-Distribution  System 


Typc-^Rule 

Caster 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO  •  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 

Boston:  Wentworth  Building  Toronto;  Lumsden  Building 

SEND  FOR  OUR  F-OLDER  ON  NON-DISTRIBUTION 


1!5 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication—  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  1884;  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  Janies  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

•  Rntore^l  at  the  New  York  Poet  Office  as  second-clasa  matter. 
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"HARD  AND  CONSTANT  WORK"  HAS  BEEN  THE 
GUIDING  CREED  OF  THIS  EDITOR 


E.  J.  Stackpole  Writes  the  Story  of  His  Long  Service  to  Journalism  and  to  His  State, 
Recalling  the  Memorable  Episodes  of  a  Busy  Newspaper  Man’s  Life  in  the  Journey 
from  a  $6  a  Week  Job  to  the  Ownership  of  a  Prosperous  Daily  Newspaper 

— Optimism  Has  Grown  with  the  Years. 


(E.  J.  Stackpole,  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
and  president  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  played  a  strong 
nan’s  part  in  the  public  life  of  his  State 
lor  thirty-five  years.  Through,  following 
his  creed  of  "constant  tvork"  he  has 
toon  material  successes  in  satisfying 
measure — but  he  values  these  less  than 
the  opportunities  he  has  had  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  stirring  political  campaigns, 
S*ate  and  ■>  ational,  and  the  labors  tor 
ciHc  betterment,  which  have  I 'ft  their 
impress  upon  the  life  of  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  Stackpole  has  fought  the  battles 
that  face  the  militant  newspaper  man — 
fought  cleanly,  without  malice  tou-ard 
opponents,  without  waveriag  of  pur¬ 
pose.  In  these  reminiscenc’s,  preparid 
for  the  readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
usher,  he  tells  of  his  early  dreams  and 
driftings,  of  his  irresistible  uige  toward 
newspaper  work  and  of  the  various 
stages  of  travel  on  the  long  road  which 
led  to  the  goal — his  ownership  of  a 
strong  and  influential  daily  newspaper. 
The  story  is  one  of  especial  appeal  to 
i.ditors  .t.-.f?  publishers,  and  to  those  who 
arc  striving  and  climbing  toward  their 
coveted  places  in  the  sun  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world. — Editor.) 

By  E.  J.  STArKPOLE. 

Like  Topsy,  who  "je.s’  growed,”  my 
entry  upon  a  newspaper  career  just 
happened,  and  I  have  hesitated  to 
.set  down  iny  experiences,  hut  comply 
with  your  request  only  with  the  thought 
that  the  narrative  may  be  helpful  to 
some  young  chap  who  is  wondering  to 
himself  what  he  may  encounter  along 
the  way. 

Most  of  the  boys  of  the  early  seven¬ 
ties  lived  in  the  war-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  previous  decade.  The  titanic  con¬ 
flict  between  the  North  and  the  South 
was  in  its  preliminary  stages  wheh  I 
came  upon  the  scene.  In  January,  1861, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  later  the 
hoys  of  the  old  home  town  in  central 
Pennsylvania  elected  me  captain  of  a 
military  company  that  was  drilled  by  an 
ex-offlcer  of  the  Union  army.  1  still 
prize  the  records  and  the  roster  of  that 
organization  which  held  together  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  was  my  ambition  to  en¬ 
ter  West  Point,  and  the  son  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman  (who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Mississippi  by  the  Ku 
Klux  and  came  to  MeVeytown)  entered 
into  a  boyish  compact  with  me  to  strive 


E.  J.  STACKPOLE. 

for  entrance  to  the  Military  .Academy,  vorable  for  a  military  career.  I  shall 
-A  few  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  never  forget  his  visit  to  the  old  town 
the  Academy  from  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  after  two  years  at  West  Point  and  our 
where  his  family  had  subsequently  lo-  appearance  at  a  party  in  the  cadet  uni- 
cated,  but  my  own  military  aspirations  form.  My  two  sons  are  now  wearing 
were  squelched  by  my  parents  just  at  the  uniform  which  I  had  hoped  In  those 
the  time  when  everything  looked  fa-  youthful  days  to  wear,  but  the  nearest 


approach  to  the  achievement  of  my  am¬ 
bition  in  this  respect  was  a  period  of 
.service  in  the  National  Guard  of  Peiin- 
•sylvania,  under  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  officers  of  the  Civil  War — Capt. 
Thomas  F.  Maloney.  Thus  ended  the 
dre.am  of  youth. 

driftino  into  thh  came. 

Balked  in  my  effort  to  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  soldier,  I  applied  for  a  position  In 
the  car-record  service  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  as  holding  out 
the  most  likely  future  for  me.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  small  weekly  newspaper  had 
lieen  established  In  my  home  town,  and 
every  spare  moment  found  me  doing  odd 
jobs  about  the  printing  office — learning 
to  .set  type,  gathering  new.s,  operating 
the  Wa.shlngton  hand-press,  preparing 
the  mailing  li.st — and  all  for  love  of  the 
work.  Later  I  was  regularly  employed 
at  the  princely  salary  of  .six  dollars  per 
week.  Among  my  souvenirs  of  that 
service  is  a  promissory  note  for  $45, 
given  by  my  uncle,  the  owner  of  the 
paper,  when  I  went  to  another  town 
as  partner  in  a  newspaper  undertaking. 
My  wages  were  usually  paid  in  orders 
on  local  merchants  for  clothing  and 
produce. 

Every  young  man  is  confronted  at 
some  period  in  his  life  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  a  decision  which  may 
dominate  his  whole  future  career. 
There  was  no  exception  in  my*  case. 
Service  as  general  utility  man  on  the 
MeVeytown  Journal  brought  me  into 
contact  with  many  printers  of  the  Ju¬ 
niata  Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the.se 
were  Kind  enough,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  columns  of  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  commend  my  work  on  the  hjme 
weekly.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not 
reached  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  a  life 
occupation,  but  realizing  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere,  I  began  to 
ca.st  about  for  something  to  do.  It  was 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  small  town  and 
no  opening.  But  steadily  the  newspaper 
microbe  was  getting  in  its  work,  and 
perhaps  the  most  thrilling  episode  of 
this  period  was  the  appearance  of  a 
short  story  from  my  pen  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  number  of  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  of  our  section,  whose  first  find  last 
pages — the  patent  outside — were  printed 
by  a  Philadelphia  concern.  This  tale 
was  based  upon  an  Indian  legend,  and 
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VIEW  OF  POPULOUS  BUSINESS  OFFICES  IN 
NEW  DETKOIT  NEWS  BUILDING 


HKItKWlTH  is  shown  a  new  picture  of  the  stup<  ndous  Imsiness  offices  in 
the  maKiiificent  new  tiuilding  of  the  IXdroit  News.  The  photograph 
shows  less  than  half  of  the  great  floor  devoted  to  the  activities  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  and  accounting  staffs.  The  department  is  located  on  the 
.second  floor  of  the  building,  and  its  efficient  arrangement,  brilliant  lighting, 
soft-toned  color  .scheme,  dignity  of  approach,  and  magnitude  make  of  it  one 
of  the  mo.st  notable  bu.siness  departments  of  any  newspaper  office  in  the 
United  States. 


was  my  first  and  last  literary  effort  in 
that  direction. 

That  there  is  a  destiny  whi<-h  shapes 
otir  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  may. 
d<¥'S  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  same 
day  that  I  received  notit-e  fr«»m  the 
Pennsylvania  Itailroad  Uom[>any  to  re- 
|M>rt  for  duty  in  the  car-record  s-'rvice 
at  .Mtoona.  where  my  appMcation  had 
U-en  on  tile  for  monfh.s.  a  gentleman 
called  to  see  me  concerning  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  i>artnership  for  the  publicatifin 
of  a  weekly  new.spap<‘r  to  fn-  print«'<t  at 
Oibisonia.  in  an  adjoining  county.  This 
proposition  appealed  to  me  strongly. 
While  it  involved  the  risk  of  no  com- 
|K-nsation.  the  breaking  of  home  ties, 
and  nuuh  hard  work,  the  railroad  posi¬ 
tion  assured  a  rea.sonable  sa'ary;  but  1 
finally  concluded  to  tK'Com  ■  a  partner 
in  the  tiewspajK-r  enterpri.se.  the  other 
man  furnishing  the  capital  and  I  the 
exiiericnce,  the  under.standing  Is-ing 
that  the  writer  should  have  rcspon.sible 
charge  of  the  paper  and  Ik*  its  editor. 
For  thre«-  years  my  life  in  Orlasonia 
was  a  round  of  arduous  work,  but  I  was 
happy  in  congenial  employment. 

Immediately  necoming  intere.sted  in 
the  general  improvement  of  the  town, 
our  newsi>aiM*r — the  Oispatch — was  re- 
s|H)n.sible  for  the  building  of  a  town 
hall,  the  organization  of  a  post  of  the 
Crand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  lockup,  which  was  almo.st  im¬ 
mediately  dynamited  by  the  rough  ele¬ 
ment,  the  improvement  of  the  .street.s, 
and  a  general  rehabilitation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Among  other  activities  was 
the  promotion  of  a  brass  band.  who.s<* 
services  were  constantly  in  demand 
throughout  the  Juniata  Valley.  In  the 
famous  Rcaver-I’attison-Stewart  gul>er- 
natorial  campaign,  I  almost  broke  with 
my  partner,  who  espousi*d  the  cause  of 
the  independent  candidate.  I  supported 
Olen.  Heaver  as  the  ngular  Republican. 
He  never  forgot  my  youthful  zeal  in 
that  campaign. 

Orbi.sonia  was  a  mining  and  furnace 
town,  and  many  rough  nun  naturally 
gnivitated  thither.  Most  of  the  .street 
fighting  was  with  the  fist,  and  it  iH'came 
a  question  as  to  what  the  orderly  ele¬ 
ment  should  do  to  suppre.ss  the  constant 
eruptions.  Uur  newspap<‘r  was  thick 
in  the  fray,  and  advised  the  most  dras¬ 
tic  ineasure.s.  Order  was  finaliy  broiight 
alMiut  through  the  appointment  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  gang  who  was 
handy  with  his  fusts  as  chi  f  of  police. 
We  had  no  trouble  thereafter.  His  old 
•a  S'  ciafes  saw  to  it  that  the  new  chief 
was  res|K‘cted.  and  the  plan  worked  to 
the  s.a*isfaction  of  the  entire  commun¬ 
ity.  .Many  of  the  n-gular  .scrappers  be¬ 
came  e\c!  llent  citiz<*ns.  bad  charac¬ 
ter,  who  s  I'.t  mo  warning  that  he  was 
going  to  shoot  me  on  sight,  was  given 
notice  to  leave  town  by  the  new  chief 
of  poli<*e.  who  ha<l  become  my  firm 
friend,  and  he  i>romp*ly  di.sappcared. 

BOVHOOF)  no.ME  OF  AUMIliAI.  SIMS. 

During  my  residence  in  tirhisonia  and 
through  tho.se  early  days  of  strugg’e. 
Col.  A.  W.  Sims  was  con.stantly  an  in¬ 
spiration.  He  was  the  big  man  of  the 
community,  l>eing  head  of  the  furnace 
and  railroad  interest.s.  I  was  frequently 
invited  to  his  home  and  recall  how 
plca.sed  I  was  when  he  commended  a 
particular  column  in  the  Dispatch  which 
was  a  .summary  of  the  week's  news 
under  the  head  “Multum  in  Parvo.”  It 
was  about  this  time  that  "HiH”  Sims,  a 
son  of  the  Colonel,  entered  Annapolis, 
and  what  a  fine-looking,  .splendid  chap 
he  was  in  those  early  days  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  naval  career.  Remembering  my 
own  ambition,  I  almo.st  envied  him. 
Ju.st  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  him,  dated  at  L<ondon,  In  which 
he  says: 


*‘Ix*t  me  assure  you  that  1  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciate  your  taking  the  trouble  to  write  amt 
eitenil  your  congratulations  upon  my  promotion 
to  Vlee-Admlral  and  tlie  command  of  our  naval 
forces  In  European  waters. 

“Your  letter  reached  me  only  to-day,  and  It 
was  a  very  weirsime  reminder  of  old  times.  It 
seems  hardly  r<wsltde  that  these  old  times  were 
nearly  forty  yean  ago. 

“The  world  has  changed  considerably  since 
thcn  -almost  as  much  as  the  change  between  the 
sleepy  times  In  Orblsonla  and  the  stormy  time 
mrw  existing  In  Europe. 

*‘I  am  very  glad  to  be  employed  In  doing  my 
bit  In  the  great  cause  for  which  democracy  Is 
now  fighting,  and  It  Is  encouraging  to  know  that 
America  recognises  that  her  cause  Is  Identical 
with  that  of  Uie  Allies." 

Hack  in  the  old  days  his  friends  be¬ 
lieved  that  young  Sims  would  make  his 
mark,  and  those  who  are  watching  his 
fine  work  in  the  submarine  zone  feel 
.sure  that  the  interests  of  this  country 
in  his  present  responsiVde  po.sition  over¬ 
seas  are  safe  with  the  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  navy. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  the 
.strenuous  life  at  Orbl.sonia,  where  I  was 
most  kindly  treated  by  everybody,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  unless  a  larger  field  was 
opiened  to  me  further  progress  was  out 
of  the  que.stion.  At  this  juncture  the 
owner  of  the  leading  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  county  at  Huntingdon,  and  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty.  died.  Influential  party  leaders  offered 
to  finance  the  purcha.«e  of  the  paper  for 
me.  and  also  promised  to  .send  me  to  the 
T.K'pds'.ature  if  I  would  agree  to  become 
its  publisher.  This  was  a  tempting 
proposition,  but  ag.ain  I  concluded  that 
the  immediate  returns  were  not  .so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  future  opportunity. 

ms  STAHT  IN  HARRISBl’RC,. 

And  with  this  thought  in  mind  I  ac¬ 
cepted  a  combination  position  as  a.s.sist- 
ant  foreman  in  the  composing-ropm  and 
“exchange  editor”  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegrajih.  e.stablished  in  1S.31,  and  the 
Republican  advocate  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  po.sition  involved  me¬ 
chanical  and  editorial  dutic.s.  As  assist¬ 
ant  foreman  of  the  composing-room,  the 
late  Mayor  Charles  A.  Miller  having  been 
foreman.  I  found  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  cxcrci.se  of  physical  energy  in 
“making  up"  and  hustling  the  big  blank¬ 
et  forms  to  press,  and  later  In  the  day 


condensing  the  central  Pennsylvania 
new.s.  This  was  in  January  of  1883.  It 
was  not  an  ea.sy  matter  to  .severe  the 
pleasant  a.ssociatlons  of  Orbisonia  and 
the  Juniata  valley,  but  I  was  convinced 
that  going  to  the  capital  of  the  State 
was  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

For  a  time  the  work  at  Harrisburg 
was  discouraging,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  of  th.at  day  was  a  peculiar  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  seemed  to  regard  his  fellow- 
men  with  an  ingrown  antipathy.  For 
in.stance,  if  a  great  tragedy  occurred  in 
front  of  a  store,  whose  owner  did  not 
happen  to  advertise  in  the  Telegraph,  he 
would  not  permit  the  reporter  to  men¬ 
tion  the  scene  of  the  accident,  on  pain 
of  di.smis.sal  He  was  constantly  in  con¬ 
troversy  with  his  employees  or  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  after  a  few  months  in  this 
atmosphere  I  concluVled  that  there  might 
be  a  more  comfortable  field  elsewhere. 
When  1  advised  my  associates  of  my 
decision  to  drop  out  they  called  a  chapel 
meeting  without  my  knowledge  and  later 
advi.sed  me  that  if  I  did  not  remain  they 
would  all  strike.  This'  was  gratifying 
as  an  expression  of  friendship,  but  I 
urged  them  not  to  make  my  going  their 
justification  for  a  general  walk-out;  that 
I  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  the  owner. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  reason  to  believe 
a  change  in  the  management  was  im¬ 
minent.  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  remain  at  work.  After  some 
further  di.scu.s.sion  they  concluded  to  try 
it  another  week. 

Soon  thereafter  the  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  was  announced,  and  I  returned 
as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  .staff. 

With  this  change  began  my  wider  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  newspaper  field  at  Har¬ 
risburg.  It  was  not  long  until  I  had  be¬ 
come  the  representativ'e  of  a  number  of 
imiKirtant  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Ihtt.sburgh.  and  Washington  newspapers. 
I.Kiter  these  interests  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  neces.sary  for  me 
to  resign  as  city  editor  of  the  Telegraph, 
having  meanwhile  undertaken  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  numlier  of  leading  trade  and  com¬ 
mercial  papers,  in  addition  to  my  other 
ncw.spaper  work.  During  this  period  my 
hours  of  labor  did  not  admit  p?  (puph 
time  for  sleep. 


Gen.  Simon  Cameron  gave  me  much 
good  advice,  and  I  frequently  visited  him 
in  his  library,  where  he  told  me  many 
interesting  stories  of  public  men.  Him¬ 
self  a  printer,  he  was  always  kind  to 
young  printers.  When  the  political  world 
was  wondering  where  the  Camerons 
w’ould  stand  with  reference  to  James  G. 
Hlaine's  candidacy  for  the  Presidency. 

I  could  have  told,  but  only  by  violating 
the  general’s  confidence.  He  talked  free¬ 
ly  with  me,  and  I  never  betrayed  him. 
My  father  was  a  Cameron  nian  in  the 
Republican  alignment  of  those  days. 

I  learned  to  know  practically  all  of 
the  men  prominent  in  the  public  life  of 
the  State.  Harri.sburg  is  the  clearing 
house  for  the  imi>ortant  doings  of  those 
in  the  official  and  political  life  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  and  I  remember  with  gratitude 
many  of  the  able  men  who  gave  me 
great  encouragement  and  help  through 
kindly  suggestion  and  proper  criticism 
of  my  work  in  those  days.  Not  once 
had  I  lost  sight  of  the  po.ssilde  chance 
of  my.self  becoming  a  publisher,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  last  month  of  1900 
that  what  seemed  to  be  my  opportunity 
came,  through  the  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  the  controlling  owner  of  1h" 
Telegraph,  M.  W.  MacAlarney. 

For  .several  years  before  this  came 
about,  however,  important  and  far- 
reaching  political  developments  were 
taking  place,  and  a  number  of  the 
metropolitan  papers  which  I  represented 
kept  me  bu.sy  with  assignments  that 
made  neces.sary  frequent  interviews 
with  party  leaders  and  prominent  State 
officials.  This  war  particularly  the  case 
during  the  memorable  contest  between 
I’nited  States  Senator  Quay  and  Gov. 
Hastings  for  State  leader.ship,  and  the 
later  deadlock  In  the  Legi.slature  over 
the  reidection  of  Senator  Quay. 

I  count  as  among  my  best  friends 
men  who  fought  on  one  .side  or  the 
other  in  those  famous  political  .strug- 
gle.s,  and  whose  confidence  I  enjoyed  in 
large  measure.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  intimately  all  the  Governors 
of  Penn.sylvania  from  the  time  of  Hoyt 
—a  man  of  great  ability — United  States 
Senators,  State  officials,  members  of  the 
judiciary,  legislators,  potential  political 
leader.s,  and  men  of  affairs  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  thirty-five  years,  and  as  I  think 
of  these  men  of  mark,  many  of  whom 
have  pa.s.sed  on,  there  grows  the  sincere 
conviction  that  Pennsylvania  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  able  and  patriotic  sons 
whose  services  to  their  State  have  not 
in  all  cases  been  fully  appreciated. 

GRATEFL’L  TO  CHESTER  8.  LORD. 

But  my  thoughts  turn  naturally  and 
with  deepest  affection  to  those  of  my 
chosen  field  of  endeavor — the  splendid 
group  of  newspaper  men  who.se  achieve¬ 
ments  con.stitute  a  brilliant  page  in  the 
hi.story  of  our  commonwealth.  If  it 
were  proper  in  such  a  paper  as  thi.s,  it 
would  please  me  to  pay  tribute  to  each 
one,  but  it  mu.st  suffice  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  .say  that  no  State  has  given  birth 
to  more  able  or  talented  or  con.scientious 
newspaper  writers  than  tho.se  who  have 
served  during  the  period  of  which  1 
write. 

•  Looking  back  over  the  years,  per¬ 
haps  nothing  ever  gave  me  more  real 
pleasure  than  a  letter  from  Chester  S. 
Lord  on  my  re.signation  as  Harrisburg 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
sjHjke  of  his  regret  at  the  severance  of 
the  long-time  connection,  and  told  me 
what  a  comfort  I  had  been  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  trustworthy  correspondent.  I 
recall  that  my  best  story  for  the  Sun 
was  an  absolutely  correct  forecast  of 
an  important  Congressional  election  In 
Pennsylvania  in  which  I  predicted  the 
actual  result  in  every  one  of  the  dls- 
(.Continued  on  page  22) 
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POLICY  OF  NO  ANNUAL  NEWS  PRINT  CONTRACTS 
FAVORED  RY  A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  FOR  1918 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Announces  that  Prices  Range  from  $2.50  to  $3.60,  with 
Average  at  $3.13 — Large  Supply  of  Paper  on  Hand  with  Consumption  Cheeked 
and  Future  More  Promising— McIntyre  Says  Market  Continues  Soft 
— Review  of  News  Print  Situation. 


PRIME  FACTORS  IN  NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 

Federal  Trade  Commission  declai’es  priees  now  ranpe  from  $2.50  to 
$3.60,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  average  being  $3.13. 

Keserve  stock  is  inerea.sing,  200.000  tons  estimated  stock  now  on  hand, 
compared  with  80,000  tons  two  years  ago. 

A.  N.  1*.  A.  Paper  Committee  favors  general  policy  of  making  no  annual 
contracts  for  1918,  details  of  this  policy  to  be  announced  next  week. 

Cnited  action  by  publishers  of  new.spapers  is  urged  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
in  support  of  legislation  that  will  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  power 
to  fix  news  print  prices.  Statement  is  reiterated  that  this  is  a  war  measure, 
without  semblance  of  permanent  Government  control  or  paternalism. 

Trial  of  indicted  members  of  News  Print  .Manufacturer.s’  Association, 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  set  for  trial  in  the  Ki.strict 
Federal  Court  of  New  York,  Novemljer  12,  is  expected  to  proceed  on  that 
date. 

Predicted  that  Congre-ss  wiil  take  itnmediate  action  on  water-power 
legislation  at  the  regular  session,  opening  December  2. 

Philip  T.  Dodge  says  his  company  has  not  decided  on  a  policy  for  1918; 
says  labor  cost  has  increa.sed  50  per  cent,  in  eighteen  month.s.  and  t>roduc- 
tion  is  now  highest  in  history  of  his  concern. 

A.  G.  McIntyre  says  that  total  loss  to  daily  nowspai)er  publishers  on 
account  of  increased  paper  cost  has  been  $15,000,000  in  one  year. 

Publi.shers  Paper  Company  expects  to  put  total  cf  65,000  tons  of  news 
print  on  market,  having  already  supplied  10,000  ton.s,  with  15,(M)0  tons  due 
during  next  three  weeks.  This  paper  sells  in  the  spot  market  at  market 
prices. 


PCHLISHKUS  facing  the  news  print 
contract  season,  confused  by  un¬ 
certain  trade  circumstances,  will 
find  lhtere.st  in  the  action  of  the  Paper 
Committee,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  taken  at  spe- 
day  and  Friday,  declaring  in  favor  of 
cial  meetings  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
the  policy  of  making  no  annual  con¬ 
tracts  for  1918,  but  placing  temporary 
or  month-to-month  orders. 

This  plan,  it  was  said,  was  advanced 
as  of  general  value  to  publishers.  The 
matter  was  long  under  consideration, 
and  it  was  announced  that  a  definite 
.statement  of  the  case,  with  necessary 
((ualifications,  would  be  given  to  pub¬ 
li.shers  next  week. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Publishers’  Paper  t'ompany  was 
al.so  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on 
Thursday.  It  was  announced  that  the 
company  had  brought  into  the  market 
.so  far  10,000  tons  of  news  print,  would 
bnng  in  15,000  during  the  next  three 
weeks,  and  expected  a  total  of  65,000 
ton.s. 

A.  G.  McIntyre  said:  "The  function 
of  this  company  is  to  increase  the  mar¬ 
ket  supply  of  news  print.  Our  product 
is  being  sold  in  the  .spot  market  at  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  We  have  no  paper  to-day 
at  co.st.  The  matter  of  price  is  not  the 
consideration:  it  is  rather  a  matter  o'f 
inerea.sing  supply,  which,  of  cour.se,  in- 
fhiences  the  price.” 

WHAT  M’INTYRE  SAYS. 

Ileferring  to  the  question  of  short¬ 
term  contract.s,  Mr.  McIntyre  .said: 

".Vnnual  contracts,  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  conditions  ahead,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  induce  the  manufacturers  to 
make  the  price  as  high  as  possible  and 
attempt  to  force  the  publi.shers  to  pay 
for  contingencies  which  might  never 
ari.se.  On  the  month-to-month  basis 
publishers  will  probably  get  the  be.st 
po.ssible  market  price,  if  they  do  not 
get  panicky  and  use  some  of  the  paper 
they  now  have  in  storage  instead  of 
maintaining  their  same  stores  for  the 
next  year.” 

The  Kditor  and  PrnLisiiKR  a.sked 
Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  on  Thur.s- 
day,  if  his  company  would  accept  the 
innovation  and  decline  to  make  annual 
contracts  next  year.  He  replied:  “We 
have  not  decided  what  our  policy  for 
1918  will  lie,  and  we  shall  be  governed 
by  conditions.  1  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  not  going  to  advance  prices  if 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  although  the 
increa.sed  costs  of  manufacture  are  sim¬ 
ply  overwhelming.  In  eighteen  months 
the  lalwr  charge  alone  has  been  increas. 
ed  50  per  cent.  At  one  stroke  la.st  week 
our  labor  cost  Increased  $1.60  per  ton." 

Mr.  Dodge  declared  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  International  was  never  so 
great  as  at  the  present  time.  He  said 
that  the  company  was  operating,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  regular  news  print  equipment, 
"from  140  to  180  paper  machines  on 
news  print  that  normally  operated  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  other  than 
news  print.”  ^ 


Available  information  indicates  that 
most  of  the  contract  tonnage  of  roll 
nows  print  is  being  delivered  at  prices 
from  $3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  according  to  a  review  of  the  news 
prnt  market  for  September  i.ssued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this 
week.  Reports  from  the  thirty-six  coni- 
(tanies  showed  deliveries  on  old  con¬ 
tracts  at  less  than  $2  mill  and  others 
were  reported  at  $4  or  more. 

The  thirty-six  companies  reported  only 
nine  news  contracts  for  roll  news  print, 
aggregating  3,475  tons.  T’-e  prices  rang¬ 
ed  from  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  mill  to  $3.60,  the 
average  being  $3.13. 

The  condition  of  the  news  print  mar¬ 
ket  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
current  prices  of  both  roll  and  sheet 
news  were  not  far  from  the  prevailing 
contract  prices.  Roll  news  in  car  lots 
was  quoted  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.80  by  a 
number  of  mills,  and  .sheet  news  in  car 
lots  sold  as  low  as  $3.25,  less  3  per  cent 

THIRTY-SIX  (YJ.MPANIKS  REPORT. 

Weekly  reports  for  the  hist  two  weeks 
of  Septemlier  were  obtained  from  thirty- 
.six  L'nited  States  news  print  compa- 
nie.s.  operating  more  than  fifty-six  miLs. 

The  reports  indicate  that  shipments 
increased  more  rapidly  than  production. 
The  total  stocks  reported  by  the.se 
thirty-six  companies  on  September  30, 
1917,  amounted  to  about  50,000  tons. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  stocks 
of  the  two  companies  not  reiiorting  and 
probably  some  stocks  held  at  delivery 
points. 

The  total  production  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  reporting  for  the  nine  months  end¬ 
ing  Sjptemlier  30,  1917,  as  compared 
with  the  corre.sponding  period  of  la.st 
year,  was:  Nine  months,  1917,  950,847 
tons;  nine  months,  1916,  923,197  tons. 


Seventeeii  companies  show  an  in- 
crea.sed  priduction  this  year  over  la.st 
year  and  nineteen  companies  show  a  de¬ 
crease  due  in  some  cases  to  increased 
productions  of  other  grades.  One  or  two 
additional  companies  not  reporting  have 
gone  oft  of  news  print  entirely  this  year, 
but  the  figures  show  a  net  g.iin  for  the 
whoie  United  States  of  more  than  10,000 
tons. 

Imports  of  news  print  for  the  eight 
months' of  1917,  which  were  aimost  en¬ 
tirely  from  Can.ada,  show  a  gain  over 
the  corresponding  figures  lor  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  while  exports  show  a  decline. 

Imports:  Kight  months,  1917,  358,169 
tons:  eight  months,.  1916,  318,091  tons. 

E.XIHIRTS  imOF  OFF. 

Kxiwrts:  Eight  months,  1917,  42,456 
tons:  eight  month.s,  1916,  53,302  tons. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
particular  fell  off  from  3.150  tons  for  the 
fir.st  eight  months  of  1916  to  734  tons  for 
the  corre.spomiing  period  of  this  year 
Exports  to  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand, 
increasi'd  from  1,531  tons  to  4,934  tons. 

During  the  month  of  September  sul- 
jihite  pulp  was  shipped  on  contract  at 
lirices  ranging  from  $36.50  per  ton  f.  o. 
b.  mill  low  to  $95.27  per  ton.  f.  o.  b. 
mill  high.  The  curnmt  prices  renorted 
were  $44.25  f.  o.  b.  mill  low  and  $loo  ner 
ton  f.  o.  b.  mill  high. 

Ground  wood  was  shipped  on  contract 
during  the  month  at  $24.38  per  ton  low 
f.  o.  b.  mill  to  $50  per  ton  high,  while 
current  prices  ranged  from  $38  per  ton 
low  to  $50  per  ton  high. 

The  figures  on  stocks  and  production 
given  above  cover  not  only  .standard 
news  print,  but  also  similar  grades, 
such  as  special  news,  novel  news,  hang¬ 
ing,  poster,  lining,  tablet,  etc. 

In  discu.s.sing  the  paper  situation  with 
The  Editor  and  I’ubi.isher  this  week. 


Mr.  McIntyre  said:  "General  conditions 
are  very  different  from  those  obtaining 
a  year  ago.  During  the  summer  a  .soft 
market  has  been  maintained,  whereas 
a  year  ago  there  was  a  rising  m.ar- 
ket,  during  the  lessened  consumption  of 
the  usual  summer  slump.  The  market 
is  still  soft,  although  the  price  is  still 
very  much  above  what  would  be  con- 
.sidered  a  fair  price,  based  on  manufac¬ 
turing  cost.  It  is,  however,  less  than 
what  prospects  pointed  to  a  few  months 
ago. 

"The  price  level  has  been  maintained 
through  an  interesting  combination  of 
circuni.stances.  The  action  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  t'ommission,  and  jiublicity 
incident  thereto,  has  iu'en  a  factor,  as 
well  a.s  action  i.y  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Publishers  have  economized, 
cut  consumption,  and  eliminated  waste. 
-V  substantial  gain  to  the  publi.shers  has 
come  from  increasing  the  retail  price 
to  two  cent.s.  Advertising  did  not  jump 
as  high  this  spring  as  la.st  year,  and 
ui)  to  the  present  time  advertising  has 
not  proportionately  increased,  though 
just  at  pre.sent  the  space  being  given 
to  Ulbcrty  Doan  advertising  is  rather 
heavy. 

“.Advertising  in  twenty-one  principal 
cities  in  September,  1916,  was  57,829,- 
006  agate  lines,  while  for  September 

1917,  in  the  same  cities  it  ran  66,112.- 
729  agate  line.s.  The  reports  for  the 
year  will  show  a  definite  curtailment 
of  news  print  consumption  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

NO  OREAT  nRCfUATION  INCREASE. 

"It  is  not  anticipated  that  even  when 
the  casualty  li.sts  of  American  troops 
begin  coming  in,  that  circulations  will 
incn'a.se  a.s  they  usually  do.  The  in- 
crea.si-  in  circulation.s,  due  to  the  war, 
up  to  this  time,  has  probably  brought  it 
to  the  maximum,  so  that  the  usual 
annual  growth  in  circulation  has  been 
nullified.  On  top  of  all  thi.s,  the  paper 
committee  has  been  able  to  secure  for 
American  publisher.s,  a  supply  of  paper 
from  the  paper  mills  of  the  Anglo-New- 
foundland  Development  Co.,  located  at 
Jrand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  which 
never  liefore  came  into  this  market. 
This  has  been  used  to  protect  many 
small  luiblishers.  who  would  otherwise 
have  suffered  seriously. 

“All  this  combination  of  circum.stanc- 
es  has  had  a  most  whole.some  effect  on 
p:iper-m.arket  conditions,  a  great  ileal 
iKung  done  to  eliminate  the  .si'crecy 
which  manufacturers  attempted  to 
throw  around  paper  manufacture  and 
.sales,  and  altogether  ha.s  h.ad  an  effect 
which  cannot  be  nullified  by  next  sea¬ 
son’s  contracts. 

"Some  important  considerations  mu.st 
be  con.sidered,  however,  in  relation  to 
next  year’s  paper  prices.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Al¬ 
though  this  has  Increa.sed  enormously 
in  1917.  it  will  increase  .still  further  for 

1918.  The  prices  made,  however,  b; 
the  manufacturers  for  this  year’s  bu.sl- 
ness  were  not  made  on  the  ba.sl.s  o, 

'  (Cnntinuril  on  pn/je  23) 
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PUBLISHERS’  NEWS  PRINT  REPORTS  FOR 

OCTOBER  TO  BE  MAILED  BY  NOVEMBER  5 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Has  Requested  Reports  in  Detail  From 
Newspapers  of  Over  5,000  Circulation — Compliance  Mandatory 
Under  Statute  Creating  Commission — Small  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  to  be  Included  Later  —  Suggestions  from 
Publishers  Welcomed  by  Board. 


S  indicated  in  Washington  dis- 
\  patches  to  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
■1  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 

sion  has  sent  to  publishers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  a  request  for  monthly  reports  of 
their  news  print  consumption,  pur¬ 
chases,  stocks  on  hand,  etc.  It  is  now 
possible  to  teU  in  detail  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  publishers  in  this  connection. 

in  requiring  these  monthly  reports, 
and  in  making  it  mandatory  upon  pub- 
Usliers  to  submit  them  in  the  form  speci- 
lied,  the  Commission  is  acting  under 
the  authority  granted  to  it  by  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
act. 

The  Editor  and  Publibuek’s  advices 
irom  Washington  indicate  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  thus  far  sent  requests  for 
these  reports  only  to  daily  newspapers 
having  5,000  circulation,  or  more;  but 
eventually  all  dailies  and  weeklies  will 
receive  the  otlicial  request  and  the 
blanks  to  be  used  for  the  reports. 

The  reports  are  KEQU1K.ED  at  pres-* 
ent  only  from  those  newspapers  to 
whom  the  requests  and  blanks  have 
been  sent,  and  a  penalty  of  JlOO  for  ev¬ 
ery  day  of  delay  on  the  part  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  provided.  The  lirst  reports 
must  be  mailed  not  later  than  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1017,  and  must  cover  the  month 
of  October.  This  lirst  report,  it  is  speci¬ 
fied,  must  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
Thereafter,  reports  must  be  mailed  on 
the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  covermg 
the  preceding  month,  and  these  reports 
must  be  complete.  Fait*  entries,  or 
wilful  misstatements  of  fact  are  penal¬ 
ized  by  lines  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  as  provided  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act. 

PURPOSE  or  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trade  Commission 
in  requiring  these  monthly  reports  is 
to  obtain  and  have  immediately  avail¬ 
able  exact  information  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  news  print,  the  prices  paid  for 
it.  the  ditticulties  encountered  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  supply,  etc.  With  these  reports 
in  hand  the  Commissioners  will  be  able 
to  curb  the  disposition  to  hoard  paper 
supplies,  as  well  as  to  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  excessive  prices  charged  in  th« 
oi>en  market  or  under  contracts. 

A  representative  of  the  Commission 
informs  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Editor  and  Pubuisher  that  no 
complaints  have  reached  that  body  from 
publishers  as  to  the  hardships  involved 
in  making  these  reports,  although  one 
or  two  of  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers — from  whom  full  reports  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments  are  required — 
have  complained  of  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  attached  to  making  the  returna 

The  Commission  will  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  from  pubUshers  as  to  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  schedule  of 
facts  required  to  be  reported,  and  will 
gladly  embody  these,  when  advisable,  in 
the  final  forms  to  be  printed  at  a  later 
date. 

The  first  blank  forms  as  sent  out,  to 
cover  the  month  of  October,  consist  of 
four  typewritten  sheets. 

SCXIPB  or  RKPORTS. 

Sheet  number  one  quotes  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Commission  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  reports,  and  provides  space  in 


which  to  fill  in  the  name  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  of  the  publisher,  etc. 

Sheet  number  two  provides  tabular 
forms  in  which  to  furnish  information 
as  to  the  name  of  manufacturer  or  sell¬ 
ing  agent  from  whom  paper  has  been 
received  under  contract,  period  covered 
by  contract,  tons  contracted  for,  price 
per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill,  total 
cost  per  hundred  pounds  delivered,  in¬ 
cluding  freight  and  other  charges,  tons 
rec-eived  on  contract  to  date.  Where 
contract  is  with  a  selUng  agent  or  job¬ 
ber  the  name  of  the  mill  from  which 
paper  is  shipped  must  be  given,,  lufur- 
luatiou  as  to  additional  print  pai>er  pur- 
cliases  must  be  given,  with  name  of  sell¬ 
er,  tons  purchased,  grade,  price  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  terms  of  delivery,  when 
delivered,  and  reason  for  the  additional 
purchase. 

Sheet  number  three  provides  for  a  re¬ 
port  on  inquiries  made  and  quotations 
received,  with  details  of  quantity,  grades, 
price,  and  terms  of  delivery,.  Inventories 
are  required,  showing,  in  tons,  amount 
of  paper  on  hand  at  beginning  of  month, 
pai>er  received  during  month,  paper 
used  during  month,  paper  sold  during 
month,  i>aper  on  hand  at  end  of  month, 
paper  in  transit  at  end  of  month;  print 
paper  borrowed  or  loaned,  address  of 
borrower  or  lender,  quantity  and  grade 
of  paper  borrowed  or  loaned. 

Sheet  number  four  provides  for  a  re¬ 
port  of  circulation  and  advertising  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  month;  size  of  sheet,  col¬ 
umns  per  page,  number  of  issues  during 
month,  average  number  of  copies  print¬ 
ed  per  issue,  average  number  of  copies 
sold  and  paid  for  per  issue,  returns  per 
issue,  "overs”  per  issue,  number  of  cop¬ 
ies  per  issue  mailed  on  subscriptions  In 
arrears  three  months  or  over,  average 
number  of  printed  pages  per  issue,  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  column  inches  of  news 
per  is.sue,  average  number  of  column 
inches  of  advertising  per  issue,  average 
pounds  of  press  waste  per  issue.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  al.so  asked  to  give  reasons 
for  any  important  changes  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  news  print,  in  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  returns,  waste,  etc. 

From  this  outline  of  the  facts  re¬ 
quired  in  these  reports,  publishers  who 
may  not  have  received  the  official  re¬ 
quests  from  the  Commission  may  un¬ 
derstand  the  scope  covered  by  the  in¬ 
formation  sought,  and  may  respond  to 
the  Commls.sion's  request  for  helpful 
sugge.stions  as  to  the  forms  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  future  reports. 


rENNSYLVANI.4  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

In  Session  at  Reading  To-day  -  Impor¬ 
tant  Topics  Up  for  Discussion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisher.s’  A.ssoclation  Is  meeting  to-day  at 
Reading. 

The  topics  under  discussion  are:  Gov¬ 
ernment  circulation  reports,  print  pa¬ 
per  question,  "What  Are  We  Going  to 
Do  to  Supply  Employees  Over  the  War?" 
"Results  of  Going  to  Two  Cents,”  "How 
Can  We  Increase  Income  to  Overcome 
Increasing  Operating  Expenses,”  and 
report  on  the  airrangement  with  the 
State  auditor  whereby  State  advertising 
will  hereaifter  be  paid  on  a  fixed  .sliding 
basis  of  circulation. 


NEWS  PRINT  STOCKS  DECREASE 


Paper  Shipments  in  September  Were 
in  Excess  of  Maximum. 

R.  T.  Houk,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  News¬ 
print  Manuiaciurers'  Association,  this 
week  reported  as  follows  to  the  mein- 
DCi's  of  the  Association: 

"Actual  production  in  September  was 
lower  than  the  production  in  August, 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  operat¬ 
ing  days,  but  an  amount  equalling  IUU.7 
per  cent,  of  maximum  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  was  ootained,  against  !»S».5  per 
cent,  in  August,  li>17;  31.4  per  cent,  in 
Septenmer,  1310,  and  31.2  per  cent,  in 
the  whole  year  of  1316.  The  actual  daily 
production  in  September,  1317,  was  100 
tons  larger  than  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  although  the  maximum  productive 
capacity  was  400  tons  less. 

"Shipments  in  September  were  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  maximum,  although  less  than 
August,  1317,  and  September,  1316. 
Stocks  on  hand  in  the  United  States 
have  decreased  and  are  the  smallest 
since  May  of  this  year.  The  increase 
in  Canadian  stocks  was  almost  entirely 
represented  by  the  increase  in  stocks  at 
one  of  the  large  exporting  mills.” 


WANT  CHEAPER  PAPER 

Canadian  Farm  Paper  Publibhers  Appeal 
to  Government  for  Relief. 

Toronto,  October  22. — A  delegation  of 
farm  paper  publishers  visited  Ottawa 
last  week  in  an  effort  to  get  action  from 
the  Government  that  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  paper  used  in  their  publication.s. 
The  Mini.sters  of  Finance,  Trade,  and 
Commerce,  Customs  and  Agriculture 
were  interviewed  separately.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
agriculture  was  emphasized;  the  valu¬ 
able  services  rendered  by  the  farm  press 
in  this  direction  were  pointed  out,  and 
the  plea  was  made  that  the  Government 
would  take  steps  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  paper,  so  that  these  objects  might  be 
gained. 

Two  suggestions  were  made.  One  was 
that  the  price  of  halftone  news  should 
be  fixed,  the  same  as  had  been  done 
with  ordinary  news  print.  The  other 
was  that  the  duty  on  book  paper  coming 
in  from  the  United  States  should  be  re¬ 
moved. 


May  Continue  Paper  Inquiry 
Toronto,  October  22. — A  meeting  of 
the  trade  and  class  section  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  has  been 
called  for  Friday  of  this  week,  and  will 
be  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  here.  The 
business  before  the  meeting  will  be  a 
consideration  of  the  line  of  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  section,  when  the  paper 
inquiry  resumes  at  Ottawa  on  Monday. 
It  is  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as 
the  Commissioner  is  through  with  the 
statements  of  the  news  print  manufac¬ 
turers  he  will  start  to  probe  costs  in 
the  manufacture  of  halftone  news  and 
book  papers,  as  promised  some  time  ago. 


Example  of  Censorship 
An  example  of  real  censorship  of  the 
news,  as  practiced  in  France,  appears  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  October  6.  A  New  York  dispatch 
on  the  activities  of  Bolo  Pasha  had  been 
killed  by  the  censor,  only  the  first  line 
of  the  head.  "Bolo  Pasha  Used,”  being 
printed,  followed  by  the  New  York  date 
line,  and  a  half  column  of  blank  space. 
The  curious  feature  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  three  words  of  the 
head  which  were  not  deleted  would 
serve  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  readers 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  news  about  a 
man  much  in  the  public  eye  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 


_ALhlRALlA]N  PAlrtRS 
^  ^FEEL  PAPER  SHORTAGE 

Continental  Newspapers  CompeUed  to 
Restrict  Circulation,  Stop  Returns,  and 
Reduce  Size  of  Paper — New  Zealand 
Newspapers  Badly  in  Need  of  Ade¬ 
quate  Supply  of  News  Print 

(Rpeciol  to  Xhc  Editor  and  Fdblishkb.) 
Sydney,  Australia,  September  25. — 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  news-printing 
paper  is  not  affecting  Australia  so  bad¬ 
ly  as  England  and  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  affected,  but  the  position  is 
still  suHlcienUy  irksome.  Every  news¬ 
paper  is  restricting  its  circulaUon,  and 
all  have  stopped  returns  from  agents. 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  size. 

And  the  posiUon  grows  steadily  worse, 
owing  to  the  shipping  problem.  A  large 
number  of  ships  owned  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  commandeered 
for  military  purposes.  Apart  from 
these  transports,  such  ships  as  are  still 
free  to  trade  are  needed  for  home  traf¬ 
fic.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  par¬ 
cel-mails  to  Europe  becomes  excessive, 
since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  dis¬ 
patch  them  by  way  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  case,  if  there  were  adequate  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  between  Australia  and 
America,  the  paper  problem  would  be 
largely  solved:  the  trouble  in  Australia 
being  that  paper  is  largely  unobtain¬ 
able  at  any.  price,  and  not  that  the  price 
of  paper  .still  obtainable  is  high. 

Some  of  the  Australian  newspapers 
seem  to  be  still  unaffected  by  the  paper 
shortage.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
solid  and  conservative,  keeps  its  size  of 
issue  up  to  pre-war- normal,  with  occa- 
•sional  reductions  in  the  large  Saturday 
editions.  Hugh  D.  McIntosh  has  not 
reduced  the  size  of  any  of  his  news¬ 
papers  .so  far.  He  is  an  apt  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  business  brains  are 
the  first  essential  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  management.  Rather  over  a  year 
ago  he  acquired  controlling  Influence 
of  the  Sunday  Times  and  its  associat¬ 
ed  group  of  newspapers.  Including  the 
Referee,  the  big  weekly  known  and 
esteemed  wherever  sports  congregate 
the  world  over.  Since  then  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  another  illustrated  weekly,  the 
-Mirror.  The  net  value  of  advertising 
in  the  McIntosh  group  of  newspapers 
has  gone  up,  on  a  modest  computation, 
80  per  cent,  since  he  took  hold,  and 
their  political  and  social  influence  has 
gone  up  180  per  cent.  All  this  despite 
the  fact  that  up  to  a  year  ago  Hugh 
D.  McIntosh  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
newspapers  except  by  way  of  signing 
big  checks  for  advertising  space.  He 
took  over  the  papers  when  the  paper 
problem  was  nearing  Its  most  acute 
stage;  but  he  has  made  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  he  reckons  that  shortage  of 
paper  is  not  going  to  block  his  enter¬ 
prises  if  the  war  lasts  another  five 
years. 

Meantime  small  papers  are  closing 
down  here  and  there,  and  commercial 
printers  raise  a  bitter  wall.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  before  the  war  had  two 
hundred  paper.s,  mostly  dailies,  with  a 
total  white  population  a  bit  short  of  a 
million,  is  feeling  the  pinch  badly,  and 
it  naturally  hates  to  give  in.  It  Is  a 
country  full  of  money.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  left  In  which  a  man  may 
make  a  comfortable  pile  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time  out  of  a  country  newspaper. 


Evening  Post  Does  Bit 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  flying 
a  service  flag  with  fifteen  stars.  Sfeven 
departments  are  represented  by  one  or 
more  men  in  some  branch  of  war  ser¬ 
vice. 
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SUES  TO  TEST  RIGHTS 
OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


NEWSPAPERS  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


EFFORT  MADE  TO  SELL 
THE  MONTREAL  HERALD 


PRANK  R.  KENT. 


The  only  newspaper  in  the  country  that  cannot  persuade  a  majority  of  its 
readers  to  call  it  by  its  formal  name  i.s  the  Baltimore  Sun.  To  the  average 
Baltimorean  it  is  known  only  as  "the  Sunpaper."  The  fact  means  much. 
It  indicates  a  sort  of  family  .status  for  the  paper  in  its  home  city.  It  is  at  once 
a  nickname,  a  term  of  familiar  endearment — and  It  is  descriptive.  Baltimoreans 
six;ak  of  Sun  Square,  and  of  the  Sun  Ihiilding — but  the.sc  arc  mere  adjuncts  to 
their  "Sunpaper.” 

In  thousjmds  of  homes  in  Baltimore  “the  Sunpaper”  is  linked  up  with  the 
family  life.  In  these  homes,  to  doubt  any  statement  of  fact  in  "the  Sunpaper” 
would  1)0  heresy.  To  question  whether  "the  Sunpaper”  is  or  is  not  the  greatest 
newspaper  published  in  any  iand  under  the  biue  canopy  never  occurs  to  its  older 
readers — for  they  have  long  since  settled  the  (luestion  The  Sun  is  OF  Balti¬ 
more,  FOR  Baltimore,  BY  Baltimore.  It  is  the  visualization  of  the  city’s  spirit, 
thought,  .sentiment,  aspirations,  accompli.shments,  culture,  prospect.s,  and  hopc.s. 
This  is  not  a  boost  for  the  Sun.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  known  to  all 
who  know  the  paper  and  its  city.  There  are  two  other  tine  newspapers  in  Bal¬ 
timore— both  having  devoted  foilowings,  and  both  highly  prosperous  and  in¬ 
fluential.  But  the  status  of  "the  Suni)aper”  is  distinctive,  unique.  It  is  this  fact 

_ not  a  comparison  of  its  merits  or  importanoe  with  other  newspapers — which  it 

is  aimed  to  emphasize  in  this  little  sketch  of  its  managing  editor,  Frank  R.  Kent. 

Mr.  Kent  is  forty  years  old — and  has  lived  in  Baltimore  thirty-eight  years. 
Nineteen  years  of  that  time  he  has  devoted  to  "the  Sunpaper,”  beginning  twenty 
years  ago  as  a  reporter,  following  with  ten  years  as  political  reporter  and  writer. 
He  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  for  a 
j  ear,  then  rejoined  the  Sur  as  Washington  correspondent,  continuing  in  that  ca- 
fiacity  for  two  years.  For  the  pa.st  five  years  he  has  been  managing  editor. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  “the  Sunpaper”  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr. 
Kent,  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  traditions  of  long  years  and,  still  to  keep  step 
with  newspaper  progress  in  every  way,  must  know  not  only  the  business  of 
newspaper  making,  but  mu.st  know  his  Baltimore— know  it  intimately,  interpret 
its  thought  and  view  and  puipose.s.  'fhat  he  measures  up  to  the  difficult  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  position  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  "the  Sunpaper”  continues 
to  strengthen  its  hold  on  its  public. 

Mr.  Kent  owns  and  edits  “The  Maryland  Almanac,”  and  is  the  author  of  a 
book,  "The  Story  of  Maryland  I'olitic.s.”  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Club, 
the  Cosmo.s  Club  of  Washington,  and  the  National  Press  Club. 


ADI)  NKW  EQUIPMENT 


Ralph  Buvinger,  Publisher  of  the  Merid¬ 
ian  (Miss.)  Star,  Files  Suit  to  Deter¬ 
mine  Whether  Associated  Press  Can 

Suspend  Member  for  Allefted  Viola¬ 
tion  of  Rules. 

A  suit  to  te.st  the  right  of  the  Asso-, 
cited  Press  to  suspend  a  member  be¬ 
cause  he  violates  its  rule  that  no  mem- 
lier  may  use  the  lea-sed-wire  service  of 
a  competing  press  association,  has  l)een 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  New 
York,  by  Ralph  Buvinger,  publisher  of 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  a  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
morning  edition.  Mr.  Buvinger  was 
suspended  by  the  directors  of  the  As.so- 
liated  Press  on  October  3  becau.se  he 
fakes  a  lea.sed-wire  service  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News,  and  has  been  directed 
to  appear  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press,  in  April,  to 
.show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  news  service  is  withheld 
pending  his  suspension. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  became  a  mem- 
iK-r  of  the  Associated  Press  in  1910,  and 
that  liecause  the  Associated  Press  has 
refused  to  furnish  service  for  his  Sun¬ 
day  morning  edition  he  is  compelled  to 
take  a  leased-wire  service  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  New.s.  He  alleges  that  the 
leased  wire  is  u.sed  exclusively  for  re¬ 
ceiving  news,  and  that  the  operator  is 
(he  editor  of  the  paper  and  is  directly 
under  his  control.  He  .say.s  that  it  is 
not  po.sslble  for  the  news  received  from 
the  Aa.sociated  Press  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  any  one  else  over  his  wire,  and 
declares  he  has  not  been  charged  with 
.sending  the  .A.ssociated  Press  news  to 
any  one  else. 

The  plaintiff  .stated  that  he  was  noti¬ 
fied  on  September  12  la.st  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  directors  on  October  3  for  vio¬ 
lating  a  bylaw  pas.sed  last’ April  pro¬ 
hibiting  members  from  installing  in 
their  offices  "the  wire  of  a  competing 
news  association,  thereby  end.angering 
the  inviolability  of  the  report  of  the 
•V.ssociated  Pre.ss.”  He  was  in  Omaha  on 
important  bu.slness  on  the  day  he  was 
required  to  appear  before  the  directors, 
he  said,  and  in  his  hehalf  his  attorney 
appeared  and  protested  agidnst  action 
against  him.  He  states  that,  without 
further  inquiry  into  the  facts,  the  di¬ 
rectors  suspended  him  and  its  news  .ser¬ 
vice  to  his  paper. 


I.  N.  S.  DOES  BIT 


News  Association  Makes  It  Possible  for 
Employees  to  Buy  Bonds. 

Employees  of  the  International  News 
Service,  125  of  them,  have  answered  tlie 
call  of  the  Administration  for  support 
in  the  war.  While  nearly  a  score  of  I. 
N.  S.  men,  both  news  men  and  oper¬ 
ators,  have  shouldered  a  gun  in  the  fight 
for  democracy  and  humanity,  others, 
who  could  not  give  their  bodies,  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  money.  The  125. employees 
have  purchased  229  Idberty  Bonds  to  a 
total  of  $11,450. 

Realizing  that  it  was  up  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  do  its  bit,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  corporation  should  handle  the 
purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  for  ail  its 
employees  who  might  desire  to  accept 
the  plan.  Me.ssages  were  sent  out  over 
the  leased  wires  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  a  steady  stream  of  re¬ 
sponses  started  immediately.  From  the 
highest  salaried  employees  down  to  the 
office  boys  employed  by  the  1.  N.  S., 
practically  every  man  who  had  not  al¬ 
ready  purchased  Liberty  Bonds  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability  "came  through." 


BUSINESS  PUBLI.SHERS  ELECT 


Henry  Lee,  of  Railway  Age-Gazelle, 
Heads  New  York  Assorialion. 

Henry  I.K'e,  of  the  Rail  way- Age-(Ja- 
zette,  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Husine.ss  Publisher.s’  .\.ssociation. 
Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Mon¬ 
day.  The  other  officers  elected  are: 

Vice-president,  Roger  W.  Allen,  of  the 
American  Hatter;  treasurer,  C.  W,  Dib¬ 
ble,  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publi.shing  Co.; 
.secretary.  Robert  H.  McCready,  of  the 
McCready  Publishing  Co.;  as  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  H.  E.  Cleland. 
George  H.  Griffiths,  and  David  Beecroft 


The  man  who  knew  it  all  the  time 
lacked  courage,  or  he  would  have 
cashed  in  on  his  knowledge. 


Nim-  Newspapers  Purchase  Multiple-Mag¬ 
azine  Linotypes  Recently. 

'I'he  following  nine  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  luirchased  multiple  magazine 
linotypes: 

Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion, 
.Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Evening  Journal,  Raleigh  (N. 
(’.)  Times,  .Mone.s.sen  (Pa.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  lx)ck  Haven  (Pa.)  Express-Re- 
pul)lican.  Parsons  (Kan.)  Daily  Sun, 
Shenandoah  (la.)  Sentinel-Post,  St.  Jo- 
set)h  (Mo.)  Gazette,  Baltimore  News. 


'fhe  things  left  unsaid  have  had  al¬ 
most  as  much  to  do  with  making  history 
as  the  things  uttered. 


Minority  Shareholders  Granted  Tempo¬ 
rary  Injunction  Preventing  Sale  to 
British-.Ymerican  Publishing  Company 
— Entire  Matter  Will  Be  Settled  in 
Courts  Within  a  Few  Days. 

(Special  to  Tar  Editor  and  Pcbusber.) 
Montreai.,  October  24. — Montreal  seem.s 
to  be  the  centre  for  sen.sational  news¬ 
paper  development.  .\  few  weeks  ago  the 
Mail  and  News  suspended  publication, 
and  now  the  Herald,  an  evening  publi¬ 
cation  in  this  city,  is  endeavoring  to  sell 
out  to  the  British-Ainerican  Publishing 
I'ompany',  but  attempts  are  being  made 
by  some  of  the  minority  shareholders 
to  prevent  this.  S.  J.  Le  Huray,  a  share¬ 
holder  of  the  Herald,  is  a.sking  for  a 
writ  of  injunction  to  prevent  the  trans¬ 
fer  on  a  ten-year  lea.se,  with  option  of 
used  for  printing  and  publishing  the 
Herald  newspaper.”  A  temporary  in¬ 
junction  was  granted  by  the  courts,  but 
the  whole  matter  is  to  be  discussed  at 
greater  length  by  the  courts  later  in 
the  week. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Herald 
shareholders,  held  on  Saturday,  they 
agreed  to  transfer  the  machinery  and 
plant  to  the  British-American  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  an  annual  rental  of 
$10,000,  but  the  Herald  Company  was 
obliged  to  assume  a  certain  proportion 
of  any  lo.ss  which  might  be  incurred 
by  the  British-American  Publishing 
Comi>any.  At  the  .same  time  an  option  of 
two  weeks  to  purchase  the  machinery 
and  plant  was  given  the  Briti.sh-Aineri- 
l  an  Publi.shing  ('ompany.  Mr.  Lc  Huray 
states  that  the  Herald  is  controlled  by 
Uud  Athelstan  (of  the  .Montreal  Star) 
and  a-s.sociates  who  are  unknowm,  and 
claims  that  a  better  bargain  could  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  minority  shareholders  of 
the  Herald  if  the  paper  and  plant  were 
offered  for  .sale  in  a  public  manner.  The 
whole  question  of  the  control  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Herald  is  likely  to  be  set¬ 
tled  before  the  courts  within  the  next 
few  day.s. 


MANAGIN(;  EDITOR  FINED 


(’..  E.  Heberhart,  of  St.  Louis  Republic, 
Found  Guilty  of  Contempt. 

Charles  E.  Heberhart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Ix)ui.s  Republic,  was  fined 
$50  by  (Tircuit  Judge  Slate  at  Jefferson 
(.^ty.  Mo.,  October  20,  on  the  charge  of 
contempt  growing  out  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  list  of  indictments  voted  by 
the  Cole  County  grand  jury  before  they 
were  made  public.  Robert  E.  Holllway, 
the  Rejiublic's  .staff  corre.spondent,  who 
wrote  the  story,  is  now  in  jail  for  his 
refu.sjil  to  give  the  source  of  his  infor¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Heberhart  paid  his  fine. 

Judge  Slate  took  under  advisement 
the  ca.se  of  Ralph  E.  Stout,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kan.sas  CMty  Star,  who  had 
been  cited  for  contempt  for  an  editorial 
printed  in  the  Star  expressing  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  Judge  Slate  should  disqualify 
him.self  in  the  case  of  D.  C.  McCHung, 
former  Warden  of  the  penitentiary,  who 
has  been  Indicted.  Decision  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  November  17,  the  last  day  of 
the  present  term  of  court. 


Murphy  Sues  Evening  World 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  New  York,  has  brought  suit 
for  libel  against  the  New  York  Evening 
World.  He  asks  for  $500,000.  The  suit 
is  based  upon  statements  bearing  on  the 
New  York  Mayoralty  fight,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  editorial  in  the  Evening 
World  this  week. 
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COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  TO 
EDIT  THE  WEEKLY  STAR 


l>r.  H.  J.  Walerii  Resifcns  as  rrr>i<lc:il  of 

Kansa.'  State  Agricultural  (College,  to 

Kreome  Kilitor  of  Weekly  Kansas  (lily 

Star  Welcomes  Opportunity  for  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Whi  !i  a  man  resigns  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  great  agricultural  college  to 
Ix-coine  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
lie  must  either  not  think  much  of  his 
joii,  or  else  he  believes  tirmly  that  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  can  do 
more  good  than  a  college  president. 
Hut  Ur.  H.  J.  Waters,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  as  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Kan.sas  State 
.Vgrlcultural  t'ollege,  Manhattan,  to  bi- 
come  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City 
Stiir,  thinks  a  great  deal  of  his  former 
position  and  is  convinced  also  that  he 
i-an  be  of  greater  service  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  acting  as  editor  of  a 
great  weekly  newspaper. 

Dr.  Wat.s«m  has  been  president  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
for  nine  years.  Before  going  to  Kansas 
he  was  dean  of  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Mi.ssouri.  He 
Is  a  native  Mis.sourian. 

In  1908,  when  W.  H.  Stubbs  was 
elected  (lovernor  of  Kansas,  one  of  the 
big  problems  liefore  him  was  to  find  a 
man  for  president  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  who  could  take  that 
institution,  reorganize  It,  take  it  out  of 
politics,  and  place  it  at  the  h«‘ad  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Calling  to  his  aid  in  this  .search 
some  of  the  rno.st  prominent  bu.siness 
men  and  farmer.s  in  Kan.s,a.s,  every 
State  was  canva.ssed  to  find  the  right 
man.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Henry 
.1.  Waters,  of  Mi.ssouri. 

Dr.  Waters  has  won  a  nation-wide 
reputation  as  an  agriculturist.  In  farm¬ 
ing,  stock  growing,  horticulture,  and  in 
runil  home  life — in  all  these  activities 
the  Middle  West  has  come  to  rely  upon 
Dr.  Waters  as  authority  and  a  leader 
whose  advice  is  worth  following. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Waters 
that  the  We<-kly  Star  desired  to  expand 
its  ability  to  .serve  the  farmers  and 
that  It  wanted  to  do  all  that  he  was  do¬ 
ing  and  had  been  doing  in  Kansas  and 
-Mls.souri  for  the  farmers  of  these  two 
State.s.  and  to  extend  the  work  to  the 
farms  iind  farmers  of  the  entire  South¬ 
west,  the  po.s.sibilities  of  such  a  great 
work  appealed  to  him. 

"That  is  good.”  Dr.  Waters  s,aid. 
"There  is  no  limit  to  the  work  that 
might  be  done  in  that  way.” 

"Only  one  thing  la  lacking,”  he  was 
told. 

“Wh.at  is  that?”  he  a.sked. 

"The  man  to  take  charge  of  the  pa- 
I«-r  and  do  the  work.” 

“You’ll  find  him  somewhere,”  Dr. 
Waters  said  with  enthusiasm. 

”We  have  found  him,  but  we  haven’t 
s«‘cured  him  as  yet,”  he  was  told. 

“What  Is  he?”  Dr.  Waters  asked.  ”He 
nnist  respond.  He  cannot  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  chance  to  serve  the  .agri¬ 
cultural  Interests  of  the  cuuntry.” 

”His  name  is  Waters — Eh.  Henry  J. 
Waters,  and  he  Is  now  president  of  the 
K.insas  Agricultural  College.” 

The  suggestion  was  not  expected  by 
Dr.  W.aters.  The  first  thought  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  was  of  his  duty  to  his 
present  occup.ation — his  life  work. 

He  took  days  and  weeks  to  con.sld- 
er  the  suggestion,  and  the  fact  that 
after  such  long  consideration  he  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  go  to  the 
Weekly  Star  as  its  editor  is  assurance 
that  he  comprehends  the  unlimited  op- 
IM>rt unities  he  will  have  on  the  Star  to 
sciwe  the  agricultural  interests  .of  the. 
great  Southwest. 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


THERE  ARE  NO  >\ORI)S  TO  DESCRIBE  THIS  TRAGEDY 

THI.S  .serious-looking  young  man,  Au.stin  C.  William.s,  was  slated  by  his 
fond  father  to  lie  a  ilruggist  and  spend  his  life  pa.ssing  out  bitter  potions 
to  .sick  humanity.  Hut  young  Williams  thought  he  knew  a  better  way 
to  deal  with  humanity’s  ill  humors.  ...  .  ■  ^ 

He  became  a  cartoonist. 

Now  he  IS  dealing  out  potions 
every  day  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
— cha.sing  humanity's  grouches 
away  in  a  mucli  mure  pleasing 
manner. 

liut  Williams  still  has  the  habit 
of  writing  a  pre.siTiption  to  go  with 
his  concoctions.  And  the  one  that 
should  go  with  the  al>ove  dose  is 
aliout  as  follows: 

"Take  one  cub  reliorter,  send  him 
to  cover  a  pri.soners'  ball  game  at 
the  penitentiary,  let  the  convict 
players  stage  a  thrilling  killing  and 
esca|«‘  as  the  game  is  aljout  to  be 
called;  and  then  shoot  said  cub 
back  to  the  ottlcc  with  ’no  story  to 
write'  Ix-cau.se  the  GAMK  couldn’t 
be  played.” 

Six  dosc‘.s  is  calculated  either  to 
kill  any  city  editor  or  cure  him  of 
his  rashness  in  attempting  to  be 
such  and  live. 

"It  really  happened,”  says  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Mr.  Willi.'ims  attached  himself  to 
the  Free  Press  last  July,  ju.st  in 
time  to  prevent  the  community 
from  going  in.sane  from  an  unpre- 
i-edented  hot  spell.  After  he  had 
drawn  thris-  cartoon.s,  Detroiters 
iK'gan  to  .si‘e  there  was  humor  even 
in  frying  alive,  as  long  as  every 


-VrsTiN  C.  Williams. 


one  was  frying  together — including  the  cartoonist. 

“Fate  has  always  .seemed  determined  to  prevent  me  from  being  a  car¬ 
toonist,”  Williams  .says.  “Father  ran  a  drugstore  at  Westville,  Ind.,  and 
intended  to  have  me  follow  in  his  footsteps.  In  fact,  he  determined  1  should 
.start  following  right  away,  when  I  got  fired  from  school  for  drawing  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  teacher. 

"Hut  a  little  later  1  convinced  him  that  the  place  for  me  was  the 
(’hi<-ago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  attended  that  school  for  three  years. 

"When  1  got  out,  I  was  .strong  for  newspain-r  work,  but  Fate  again 
.steppi'd  in.  I  had  such  a  facility  for  lettering  and  other  commercial  work 
that  lx*fore  1  knew  it  I  was  buried  under  orders  for  stuff  of  that  nature. 
The  longer  1  sang  the  prai.se.s  of  Smothery  Soap  and  Timpkins’  Toothpicks 
the  deejK-r  1  got.  and  the  farther  away  from  new.spajs'r  work. 

“Finally,  in  1913,  I  made  a  mad  leap  out  of  the  mess  and  landed  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  1  spent  four  years  there,  doing  sporting  and 
general  cartoons.  Then  Detroit  lured  me.  and  here  I  am.” 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  the  "little  tragedy”  that  Williams  has  pictured 
alKive  th.at  inakeh  him  Iwik  so  serious.  He  is  just  mu.sing  on  the  narrow- 
ne.ss  of  his  two  escarx-s  from  the  siachinations  of  Fate  and  what  a  loss  It 
would  have  iieen  to  the  world  had  W  failed  to  throw  the  nemesis  oft  his  trail. 

,  —  —  ,  Fredbrick  R.  Barklbt. 


ATTACKS  BURLESON  FOR 
CURB  PLACED  ON  PRESS 


F’omier  Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  I’rc.N- 
ident  of  the  Repuhliran  Puhlirity  As¬ 
sociation,  Declares  Postmasler-f^eiier- 
al’s  (Censorship  Prohibits  Free  Criti¬ 
cism. 

Washinoton,  October  22. — Form«-r 
Senator  Bourne,  of  Oregon,  president  of 
the  Kepulilican  Publicity  Association, 
issued  a  statement  yesterday  criticising 
the  Postmaster-General  for  his  attitude 
toward  the  press.  Mr.  Bourne  .said; 

"I’ostmaster-General  Burleson  has  re¬ 
cently  outlined  the  policy  he  intends  to 
pursue  in  the  exercise  of  that  arbi¬ 
trary  power  which  Congress  placed  in 
his  hands  as  admini.strator  of  press  cen- 
.sorship.  He  is  very  vague  in  his  dec¬ 
larations,  but  says  that  newspapers 
mu.st  not,  for  example,  impute  improper 
motives  to  the  Administration  or  .say 
that  the  Government  is  controlled  by 
Wall  Street. 

"The  Administration  should  be  no 
more  free  from  proper  criticism  now 
than  at  any  other  time.  If  the  Admin¬ 
istration  be  improperly  influenced  either 
!)>'  the  capitali.sts  of  Wall  Street  or  by 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  the  facts 
should  1h*  given  |)ublicity.  From  the- 
standpoint  of  patriotism,  law-,  or  mor¬ 
als  there  is  no  reason  why  this  Adrnin- 
i.stration  should  be  above  criticism  any 
more  than  any  other  Administration. 

”In  the  last  campaign  President  Wil¬ 
son  ran  upon  a  platform  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Burleson,  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  under  Republican  Adminl.st rations 
’our  foreign  affairs  were  dominated  by 
commercial  interests  for  their  selflsti 
ends.’  It  is  no  more  improiier  to-day 
for  a  Repulilican  to  say  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  controlled  by  Wall  Street 
than  for  Pre.sident  Wihson  to  declare 
that  the  RepulJican  Administrations 
were  dominated  by  commercial  Intere.sts 
for  their  selfish  ends. 

”If  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft 
were  dominated  by  commercial  interests, 
the  fact  should  be  declared:  if  they  wen- 
not,  the  statement  was  a  gross  decep¬ 
tion  practiced  upon  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 


NFWSPAPER  TO  SERVE  FKJHTERS 


Minneapolis  Journal  Finds  Splendid  Way 
of  Helping  Uncle  Sam’s  Boys. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  Fighters’  Service  Bureau,  in 
which  10,000  women  and  girls  of  the 
Northw'est  are  organized  and  enlisted  to 
drive  loneliness,  discouragement,  and 
discomfort  from  the  ranks  of  soldiers, 
.s.'iilor.s,  and  marines. 

The  Bureau  aims  to  .serve  the  man 
fighting  for  his  country.  It  is  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  of  the  Individual  troubles  and 
worries  and  needs  of  Uncle  Sam’s  boy.s. 

Ready  response  followed  the  Bureau's 
request  for  volunteers.  Armed  with 
iiten.sils  for  candy-making,  needles  for 
knitting,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  writ¬ 
ing  materials,  the  women  and  girls  are 
preparing  for  a  determined  attack 
against  .soldiers’  home.sickness. 


(lOes  into  Traction  Business 
F.  W.  Hengel,  newspaper  man  for 
twenty  years,  has  lieen  named  st'cretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Frankport  &  Shel- 
byvllle  Electric  Traction  Uompany. 
which  has  been  incorporated  to  build  a 
traction  line  between  Frankport  and 
Shelby ville,  Ky.  Twelve  years  ago  Mr. 
Henkel  w'as  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Louisville  Evening  Post. 
His  last  business  was  to  conduct  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Chic.ago. 
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Harrisburg  Arithmetic ! ! 

According  to  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph 

22259 +  I5I37  -  22443 

This  is  the  kind  of  arithmetic  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  is  palm¬ 
ing  off  on  the  local  and  national  advertisers! 

On  October  7,  1916,  in  its  own  columns,  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
printed  a  sworn  statement  of  net  paid  circulation  of  22,259. 

On  October  8,  1916,  The  Star-Independent,  in  its  own  columns, 
printed  a  sworn  net  paid  circulation  statement  of  15,137. 

On  October  4,  1917,  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  on  its  editorial 
page,  acknowledges  to  a  sworn  net  paid  daily  circulation  for  six  months 
ending  October  1,  of  22,443. 

On  February  10,  1917,  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  announced  that 
it  had  purchased  The  Star-Independent  and  on  that  day  its  publication 
would  cease.  Since  that  date  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  has  been  claim¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  circulation— no  two  figures  are  alike— increasing  adver¬ 
tising  rates  on  basis  of  increased  circulation  caused  by  absorption  of 
The  Star-Independent. 

Their  own  figures  sworn  to  are  given  above.  Draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

According  to  THE  PATRIOT  and  EVENING  NEWS 

22509  +  22656  -  45165 

That’s  the  combined  circulation  of  THE  PATRIOT  and  THE 
EVENING  NEWS. 

The  largest  newspaper  property  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


RICHARD  M.  H.  WHARTON 

General  Manager 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Represen  ta  tives 

Lytton  Building  220  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO  N.  Y.  CITY 
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GOVERNMENT  HAS  SPENT  VAST  SUM  FOR 

POSTER  AND  C[RCULAR  BOND  ADVERTISING 

Every  Day  of  Secoad  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  400,000  Pounds  of 
Printed  Matter  Has  Been  Mailed — Posters,  Primers,  Circulars 
and  Booklets  by  the  Millions  Used — Corporations  and  Indi¬ 
viduals  Have  Paid  for  Generous  Amount  of  Newspaper 
Display 


(Upedat  to  The  Editob  and  Pubushbk  ) 
Washingtox,  October  23. 
DVERTISING  the  second  Liberty 
I.<oan  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
jobs  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken. 
While  the  Treasury  Department  has  not 
u.sed  newspaper  advertisements  as  being 
paid  for  by  the  Government,  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  individuals 
and  corporations  for  full-page  adver¬ 
tisements  to  promote  the  loan.  The  De- 
Iiartment  itself  has  used  every  known 
means,  other  than  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  present  the  nece.ssity  of  the  loan 
to  the  American  people. 

To  carry  it  on  not  only  is  there  a 
spc'ciaJ  bureau  of  publicity  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan,  with  offices  in  the  Treasury 
Building,  but  all  Government  depart¬ 
ments  are  cooperating,  and  over  the 
I'nited  States  other  agencies  are  lending 
their  aid.  Steadily,  in  Washington,  500 
people  are  at  work  getting  out  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  dally  mail  is  confined  in  2,000 
mail-bags  of  about  200  pounds  each. 
This  amount  of  mail  has  been  going  out 
every  day  for  three  week.s,  and  will 
continue  until  the  clo.se  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  October  27.  They  contain  6,000,- 
000  Liberty  Loan  posters,  14,000,000  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  with  circulars  of  expla¬ 
nation.  There  are  8,000,000  Liberty 
lA>an  primer.s,  and  2,000,000  Liberty 
Ixmn  source  books — containing  instruc¬ 
tions  and  Ideas  for  those  who  are  to 
preach  the  Liberty  Loan.  A  vast  lot  of 
other  literature  is  also  being  di.stributcd 
right  out  of  Washington  by  the  various 
available  facilities.  Besides,  12,000,000 
Liberty  lA)an  buttons  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  other  channels. 

CIRCULAMZING  ON  BIG  SCALE. 

To  every  one  of  the  56,000  postmas¬ 
ters  of  the  third  and  fourth  class  in  the 
United  States  are  being  sent  9  posters, 
5  primers,  ^  source  book,  5  copies  of  the 
speech  of  Secretary  McAdoo  launching 
the  campaign,  and  1  subscription  blank. 

There  are  al.so  large  shipments  out 
of  Washington  of  bulk  literature  to  the 
committees  of  the  various  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  districts.  Every  physician,  sur¬ 
geon,  clergyman,  farm-loan  bank,  li¬ 
brary,  educational  Institution,  chamber 
of  commerce,  board  of  trade.  State  of¬ 
ficial,  delegate  and  coun.sellor  of  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  the  entire  list 
of  the  crop  report  have  been  provided 
with  various  literature. 

The  Liberty  Loan  source  book  has 
been  sent  to  the  600,000  teachers  of  the 
United  States,  through  State  and  county 
.superintendents  of  education.  Literature 
has  been  sent  direct  to  1,500,000  farm¬ 
ers,  compiled  from  special  lists.  Persh¬ 
ing’s  army  in  France  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  have  not  been  neglected. 

EVERTBODT  HAS  HELPED  OUT. 

The  aid  given  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  by  private  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  material.  Government 
departments  put  aside  other  routine 
work  to  undertake  the  Imperative  la¬ 
bors  for  the  Liberty  Loan.  For  two 
weeks  200  girl  employees  of  the  Census 
Bureau  were  occupied  in  addressing  and 
preparing  mall.  The  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  halted  its  own  work  for  an  entire 
day  to  help  out 


Advertising. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
only  turned  its  office  force  to  addressing 
mail  by  hand,  but  also  contributed  the 
addressograph  list  already  addressed. 
The  100  girls  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  also  went  to  work  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan.  The  270,000  county  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
each  provided  with  a  Liberty  Loan 
source  book  and  expected  to  root  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  D.  of  A., 
addressed  and  got  out  100,000  names. 
Other  departments  also  collaborated  in 
the  work. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
provided  its  addressograph  list,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  mail  to  those  on  the  list.  The 
National  Geographic  Society  gave  600,- 
000  names  on  its  addressograph  ll.st.  B. 
F.  Patton  had  30,000  names  of  heads  of 
patriotic  societies  and  10,000  names  of 
heads  of  farmers’  organizations,  which 
he  contributed. 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  Census 
Bureau  force  was  to  address  letters  to 
the  siirgeon.s,  physicians,  and  clergy¬ 
men.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  every¬ 
where  are  busy  distributing  literature  in 
this  great  campaign.  The  Publicity 
Bureau  of  the  Liberty  lA)an,  which  is 
headed  by  Oscar  Price,  auditor  for  the 
Interior  Department,  gives  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  wide  cooperation  given  it 
by  every  agency  called  upon.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Government  printing- 
office  has  a  big  part  to  perform  in 
providing  literature  for  distribution. 
There  the  employees  are  working  day 
and  night  and  Sundays. 


BOND  ADVERTISERS  PAID 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


Good  Volume  of  Business  Carried  by 
New  York  Dailies,  Donated  by  Pa- 
triotir  Business  Men-- Avalanche  of 
Display  Copy  Appeared  in  Last  Week 
of  Campaign. 

What  part  advertising  played  in  float¬ 
ing  the  second  Liberty  Loan  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Statis¬ 
tics  show’ing  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  advertising  the  loan,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  space  u.sed,  and  the  me¬ 
diums  used  are  not  yet  available.  It 
is  probable  that  .statistics  covering  the 
entire  United  States  will  never  be  avail¬ 
able.  Committees  in  different  cities, 
especially  in  the  larger  ones,  are  keep¬ 
ing  records  of  advertising  expenditures, 
space  used,  rates  paid,  etc.,  and  such 
information  will  probably  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  In  the  last  week  of  the  campaign 
the  volume  of  display  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  dailies  grew  to  large 
proportions. 

Advertising  men  have  pointed  out 
that  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the  sale  of  any 
other  kind  of  bonds,  or  in  fact  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  element  of  sentiment  natu¬ 
rally  enters  in  and  influences  the  selling 
problem.  The  patriotic  appeal  alters 
the  ca.se.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  thrown  open  their 
news  and  editorial  columns  and  loyally 
have  urged  the  rapid  sale  of  the  bonds. 

In  New  York  the  news,  editorial,  and 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers 
have  contained  information  about  the 


bonds  and  have  been  united  in  a  splen¬ 
did  appeal. 

The  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  on  Monday  of 
this  week  furnished  The  Editor  and 
Pi  BLisHER  with  information  about  the 
number  of  lines  of'  Liberty  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  which  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  have  carried.  These  figures  do 
not  include  bond  advertising  carried  as 
part  of  department-store  or  other  kind 
of  advertising.  Record  was  kept  only 
of  adverti.sements  devoted  exclu.sively 
to  IJberty  bonds. 

TIMES  LEADS  IN  VOLUME. 

The  figures  obtained  include  bond 
advertising  carried  from  October  1  to 
October  20,  inclusive.  The  Times  led 
the  entire  field  wdth  a  total  of  41,961 
lines.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  here 
that  the  Times  editorially  declared  that 
it  w’ould  be  unwise  for  the  Government 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  advertise 
the  bonds.  The  figures  showing  the 
number  of  lines  the  other  morning  New 
York  newspapers  carried  follow: 

World,  13,523;  Tribune,  12,444;  Sun. 
10,394;  Herald,  10,285;  American,  9,370; 
Commercial,  3,093. 

The  Evening  Sun  led  the  afternoon 
newspapers,  with  a  total  of  15,683  lines. 
The  other  newspapers  and  the  number 
of  lines  carried  follow: 

Evening  Mail,  14,673;  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
12,099;  Evening  Post,  10,176;  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  9,578;  Evening  World, 
9,475;  Globe,  8,360;  Journal,  5,929;  Tele¬ 
gram,  2,774. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in  the 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District,  New 
York,  has  paid  all  kinds  of  rates.  Where 


department  stores  donated  part  of  their 
regular  advertisements  to  the  Liberty 
Loan,  the  regular  department-store 
rate,  and  not  a  financial  advertising 
rate,  was  charged. 

An  entire  issue  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  could  easily  be  filled  with 
stories  of  what  editors  and  publishers 
and  newspapers  did  to  help  make  the 
bond  campaign  a  success.  Hundreds  of 
newspaper  employers  by  various  meth¬ 
ods  made  it  possible  for  their  employees 
to  buy  bonds. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  for  example, 
•gave  unusual  publicity  to  the  second 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  by  using  origi¬ 
nal  Liberty  Loan  posters  as  inserts  in 
the  Sunday  issue  of  October  21.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  til®  Tribune  also  dis¬ 
tributed  bond  application  blanks. 


POSTPONE  LOAN  AD  CAMPAIGN 

Canadian  Victory  Loan  to  Be  Adver¬ 
tised  in  Newspapers  Beginning  To-day. 

Toronto,  October  22. — At  the  instance 
of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Bond  Dealers’  Association,  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  in  connection  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  Victory  Loan  has  been  postponed 
until  Saturday. 

It  had  been  intended  to  publish  the 
first  advertisements  to-day,  but  the  bond 
dealers  were  of  the  opinion  this  would 
spread  out  the  interest  over  too  long 
a  period.  A  shorter  and  sharper  cam¬ 
paign  was  accordingly  agreed  upon, 
newspapers  getting  just  as  much  space 
though  in  a  more  limited  time. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST  PRODUCING 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

In  permanence,  stability  and  quality  of  circulation,  and 
in  the  responsiveness  of  its  readers  to  the  appeals  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  without  a  demon¬ 
strated  competitor  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
among  big  and  little  advertisers  in  the  rich  and  constantly 
expanding  territory  in  which  it  is  published  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  every  year,  without  a  single  exception,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Times  has  led  all  its  local 
contemporaries  by  a  wide  margin  in  the  volume  of  display 
and  classified  advertising  printed,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  separate  advertisements. 

Foreign  advertisers  cannot  go  wrong  by  following  the 
man  on  the  ground.  He  is  far  and  away  the  best  judge  of 
advertising  values. 

Advertising  Record  for  the  First  9  Months  of  1917, 

10,206,546  Lines. 

Net  Paid  Average  Every-day  Circulation  for  the  Six  Months 
Ending  October  1st,  1917,  71,890  Copies. 

Foreign  Representatives : 

WILUAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY.  New  York  and  Ch  cago 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY.  San  Francisco.  California 
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DR,  HENRY  J.  WATERS 

to  Edit  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 


Dr.  henry  j.  waters,  for  nine 

years  President  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  and  formerly 
dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Missouri  University,  is  to  become  editor  of 
The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star. 

Doctor  Waters  enjoys  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
He  was  successively  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in¬ 
vestigator  of  the  Missouri  agriculture  experi¬ 
ment  station,  professor  of  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  dean  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  director  of  experi¬ 
ment  station  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

Q  In  1914,  Doctor  Waters  was  chosen  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  special 


commissioner  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  he  investigated  problems  of  agriculture 
and  education.  Lately,  Doctor  Waters  has 
been  placed  on  the  government  board  of 
food  administration  and  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  “Wheat  Executive”  of  the 
Hoover  board. 

The  opportunity  for  service  is  what  im¬ 
pelled  Doctor  Waters  to  give  up  a  life  work 
in  which  he  had  been  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful.  In  addressing  nearly  350,000  families 
every  week  through  The  Weekly  Kansas 
City  Star,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  carrying 
on  his  work  in  a  more  comprehensive  way 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  of  the 
positions  he  had  held  in  the  past.  Doctor 
Waters  will  assume  active  charge  of  The 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  as  soon  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  has  been  selected. 


The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star 
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LAUDS  WORK  OF  A.  P. 
REPORTERS  AT  FRONT 


ROCHESTER  AD  CLUB  ALL  SET  FOR  BIG 

ADVERTISING  AFFILIATION  CONVENTION 


SERVICE  STRIPES  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  CARRIERS 


William  Howard  Taft,  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  and  Douglas  Malloch 
to  be  Principal  Speakers  at  Convention  Banquet — Dr.  Vincent 
to  Take  Place  of  Ivy  L.  Lee,  Who  Is  Unable  to  Attend — 
Splendid  Programme  Prepared  for  Sessions. 


London  Correspondent  of  The  Editor 
and  Publisher  Praises  Methods  Em¬ 
ployed  by  Associated  Press  in  Takin;; 
Care  of  Correspondents  at  Each  of  the 
Fighting  Fronts. 

By  Valentine  Wallace. 

(London  Corretpondenee  of  The  Editob  and  Pdb- 

LISHEB.) 

London,  October  9. — The  tradition  es¬ 
tablished  on  such  a  firm  basis  years  ago 
by  Melville  E.  Stone  that  A.ssoclated 
Press  talent  among  members  of  the 
staff  is  legion  and  con.sequently  always 
able  to  meet  promptly  all  emergencies 
is  being  maintained  consistently  by  him 
and  his  lieutenant,  Frederick  Roy  Mar¬ 
tin,  with  reference  to  the  demands  of 
the  world  war  on  all  fronts. 

Its  demonstration  is  witnessed  in  the 
sending  of  a  substitute,  or  successor,  to 


each  A.  P.  correspondent  relieved  for 
a  breathing  spell,  or  transferred  to  a 
different  fighting  front,  or  other  duties. 
And  the  value  and  working  out  of  this 
tradition  by  Mr.  Stone’s  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  in  reporting  the  war  until 
now  has  revealed  that  each  correspon¬ 
dent  no't  only  has  been  able  to  send  a 
full  and  comprehensive  report,  but 
often  to  send  it  somewhat  ahead  of 
the  other  fellow.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
presenting  an  unmerited  bouquet  to 
A.  P.  men  discharging  their  duties  on 
the  various  fronts  to  say,  as  is  the 
fact  that  their  efforts  are  now  com¬ 
paring  and  have,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  compared  extremely  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
veteran  correspondents  who  so  effec¬ 
tively  have  been  serving  the  London 
papers  from  the  beginning. 

Robert  Small,  a  former  A.  P.  district 
manager,  who  has  been  covering  the 
English  General  Headquarters  in 
France  the  better  part  of  the  past  year, 
and  latterly  has  been  serving  at  Gen. 
Pershing’s  headquarters  (and  Inci¬ 
dentally  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  rare  achievement  of  transmitting 
amid  the  stem  realities  of  war  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lighter  side  of  camp  life, 
etc.,  in  his  mail  letters),  has  Just  been 
granted  a  well-deserved  furlough  for  a 
visit  with  his  family  in  New  York.  His 
place  at  Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters 
is  being  filled  by  Norman  Draper,  who 
since  his  transfer  here  from  the  A.  P.’s 
Washington  bureau  some  months  ago, 
has  been  serving  under  the  chief  of  the 
London  bureau,  Robert  M.  Collins. 

Mr.  Draper,  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  has  had  extensive  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  throughout  the  United  Statea  He 


(Special  to  The  Editob  and  Pubusbeb.) 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  26. 
OCHESTER  is  all  set  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Affiliation 
convention  here  to-night.  Every 
member  of  the  Rochester  Ad  Club, 
which  will  act  as  host,  is  ready  for  the 
fall  of  the  gavel. 

In  the  place  of  Ivy  L.  Lee,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  was  to 
have  spoken  at  the  banquet  to-morrow 
night.  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  former 
pre.sident  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
.sota  and  now  head  of  the  Foundation, 
will  speak. 

Former  President  William  Howard 
Taft  will  be  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  convention.  His  topic  is,  “After 
the  War — Everlasting  Peace.” 

Douglas  Malloch,  of  Chicago,  will 
give  his  famous  address,  "The  Seven 
Sins  of  Bu.siness,”  at  the  convention 
banquet. 

The  programme  as  last  drafted  fol¬ 
lows; 

First  Session,  Friday  BTenlns  at  8  o'clock  in 
Rochester  Ad  Club  R.ooms. 

Topic:  SALES  MAXACEMEXT. 

Chairman;  Walter  B.  Cheery,  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  Merrlll-Soule  Co.,  Syracuse. 

Arrangements:  T,  F.  Pevear,  Adeertising 
Manager  Stein-BIoch  Co.,  Rochester. 

SPEAKERS. 

Oeorge  W.  Hopkins,  Sales  Manager  Columbia 
Grapbophone  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Brown  Landone,  New  York  City.  Subject : 
“Art  of  Selecting  Salesmen.” 

J.  George  Frederic,  The  Business  Bourse, 
New  York  City.  Subject:  “The  New  Sales  Man¬ 
agement,” 


worked  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Baltimore  American,  and  in 
New  York,  before  becoming  an  A.  P. 
man,  was  on  the  Evening  Sun,  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  World.  While  his  work  has  been 
of  a  general  character,  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  politics  more  or  less,  both  in 
W.a.shington  and  in  New  York. 

Another  New  York  State  man  as- 
.signed  by  the  A.  P.  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  struggle  in  France  is  DeWStt  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  of  Syracuse,  who  has  been 
serving  from  time  to  time  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  both  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  armie.s,  and  is  now  at  Gen.  Haig’s 
headquarters.  He  also  served  in  the 
London  bureau  after  his  transfer  here 
from  the  New  York  office  in  the  early 
part  of  1916.  Sent  some  time  after¬ 
wards  on  a  tour  of  Egypt  and  India 
with  instructions  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  conditions,  his  mission 
proved  brilliantly  successful  in  that 
the  special  Interviews  obtained  by  him 
with  the  ruling  princes  of  India  and 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  proved  the  only 
first-hand  reliable  Information  that  had 
been  secured.  The  writer’s  dispatches 
and  mailed  articles  unconsciously  an¬ 
swered  effectively  and  disproved  the 
■wild  stories  circulated  by  German  prop¬ 
agandists  and  intriguers  alleging  dis¬ 
loyalty  throughout  India  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  towards  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Since  Ben  Allen  left  London  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  to  Food  Controller 
Hoover,  the  work  he  had  been  doing 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  Foreign  Office,  Admiralty,  and 


Second  Session.  Saturday  Morning  at  9 :00 
o’clock  in  Rochester  Ad  Club  Rooms. 

Topic:  CIRCULAR  LETTERS  AND  DIRECT 
MAIL  ADVEIRTISING. 

Chairman :  B.  P.  Crocker,  Monroe  Calculat¬ 
ing  Machine  Co.,  Rochester. 

Arrangements:  J.  W,  Speare,  Todd  Protecto- 
graph  Co.,  Speaker. 

Homer  J.  Buckley,  The  Buckley,  Dement  Co., 
Chicago.  Subject:  “Practical  Application  of 
Direct  by  Mall  Methods.” 

Followe<l  by  discussion  from  the  floor. 

Third  Session,  Saturday  Morning  at  10 :45 
o'clock  In  Rochester  Ad  Club  Rooms. 

Topic:  VIGILANCE  WORK  AND  BETTER 
BUSINESS  BUREAUS. 

Chairman :  S.  A.  Welssenbiirger,  secretary 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Cleveland. 

Arrangements :  Frank  McChesney,  Rochester. 
SPEAKERS. 

Merle  Sldener,  chairman.  Vigilance  Work  of 
A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Edward  L.  Clifford,  Advertising  Manager  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  Minneapolis.  Subject:  “Does 
It  Pay  to  Clean  Up?” 

Warren  C.  Pratt,  Chairman,  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Cleveland. 

Followed  by  discussion  from  the  floor. 

1 :00  o’clock 

Buffet  Lunch,  Hotel  Rochester 
Ad  Club  Rooms. 

Fourth  Session,  Saturday  Afternoon  at  2:00 
o’clock  In  Rochester  Ad  Club  Rooms. 

Topic:  PRINTING,  TYPE,  AND  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. 

Chairman :  Elmer  Adler,  L,  Adler  Bros,  ft 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SPEAKERS. 

Fre<lerlc  W.  Goudy.  Designer.  Subject:  “The 
Influence  of  the  Small  Press.” 

Gilbert  Farrar,  Typographical  Expert.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “Magazine  Layout.” 

O.  M.  Brodfuehrer.  Manager  Copy  and  Art 
Service,  Chicago  Tribune.  Subject:  “News¬ 
paper  Display  Layouts.”  (Illustrated  with  lan¬ 
tern  slides.) 


other  Government  departments,  as  well 
as  the  United  States  Embassy,  has  been 


Middletown  (O.)  Journal  Devises  Merii 
System  for  Encouragement  of  Boys 
Who  Own  Routes — “Master  Salesman” 
Highest  Title  to  Be  Won — Ca.-li 
Awards  Each  Week. 

The  Middletown  (O.)  Journal,  of 
which  P.  W.  Stiles  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  is  inaugurating  a  system  of  casii 
awards  and  “service  bars”  for  carrier.^ 
who  do  good  work. 

Each  week  the  money  awards  are 
made  to  the  carriers  making  the  best 
records,  and  the  service  bars  are  is¬ 
sued  accordingly.  These  bars  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  carriers’  paper  sacks, 
and  they  stand  for  various  degrees  of 
merit.  A  single  green  stripe  indicates 
a  third-class  carrier;  two  green  bars,  a 
second-class  carrier;  three  bars,  a  first- 
class  carrier;  two  green  bars  and  a  gold 
one  stand  for  a  “master  carrier,”  and 
when  a  gold  “V”  is  added  it  indicate.^ 
the  title  of  “master  salesman.” 

In  the  “Journal  Junior,”  which  the 
publishers  issue  for  general  circulation 
among  their  readers  in  promoting  cir¬ 
culation,  these  service  stripes  are  ex¬ 
plained,  as  well  as  the  merit  system 
under  which  the  boys  work. 

The  Journal  carriers  are  trained  to 
remember  names,  and  rules  are  grlven 
by  which  faulty  memories  for  names 
and  faces  are  to  be  corrected.  The  boys 
are  educated  and  encouraged  to  build 
up  their  routes  on  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  be  fit  representatives  of 
their  paper. 


done  by  “Doc”  Morris,  also  from  the 
A.  P.’s  New  York  office.  John  Parkin¬ 
son,  sent  from  New  York  along  with 
Mr.  Draper,  continues  in  the  London 
bureau.  And  George  Denny,  for  several 
years  one  of  Mr.  Collins’s  aides  here, 
likewise  continues,  as  do  the  editors, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Snell, 
the  latter  a  former  New  York  Herald 
man. 


**j4merica*s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  j4dvertising  Agency*' 


Permanent  weekly  induttrial  pages 
among  non-regular  advertisers. 

Solicitors  of  Industrial  Advertising 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Sections. 

High  Class  Special  Editions  handled 
for  leading  newspapers  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  special 
reason  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Publisher  is  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  from  a  news  standpoint. 
—Entire  supervision  of  news  and 
mechanical  ends  given  when 
requested. 

All  Industrial  advertising  solicited 
on  an  indirect  result  general  pub¬ 
licity  basis  somewhat  along  the  same 
lines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertising  is  secured. 
No  campaigns  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Woodruff  Building,  Joliet,  Illinois 

Branch  Oftces:  Horald  and  Traveler  BuOding.  Boaton;  Couner-Joumal  Bu3(£ng.  LxMm> 
ville;  Constitution  Building.  Atlanta;  Timea-Ditpatch  Building,  Richmond:  506>6  Equitable 
Building,  ^timore;  3l9-20>2j  Keith  &  Perry  Building.  Kansas  City;  503  Lumber 
Eichange  Building,  Oacaeo.  Room  1622^50  Broad  St..  New  York  Oty. 


Norman  Draper. 
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Malting  REAL  Newspapers 
Malles  Newspapers  Grow 


TOLEDO 


BLADE. 


Largest  Two-Cent 
Evening  Circulation 
in  Ohio 


Government  Reports: 
October  1,  1912—41,349 
October  1,  1917—55,133 


DETROIT  JOURNAL 


Indispensable  in  Covering 
Arnerica’s  Greatest 
Manufacturing  City 


Government  Reports 
October  1,  1912—  75,070 
October  1,  1917—107,141 


Circulation  Guaranteed  ov.er  100,000  net  paid 


Fastest  Growing  ^  .  d  . 

^  Lrovernment  Reports: 

Newspaper  in  October  i,  1912—33,281 

New  Jersey 

Circulation  Guaranteed  over  50,000  net  paid 


PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc.,  Managers  of  National  Advertising 
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CITY  ust:s  ADVERTISING 
TO  ATTRACT  INDUSTRIES 


Mayor  of  Baltimore  in  Adilress  Before 
Rerent  Southern  (>oinmerrial  Con* 
press,  in  New  York,  Declares  Murh  of 
Baltimore's  Development  Has  Been 
Due  to  Advertisinp. 

What  advertising  can  do  for  a  city 
was  told  to  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  in  New  York  recently  by 
Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  of  Baltimore. 

"It  may  be  thought  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  advantages  of  a  city  is 
not  the  function  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Preston.  "Indeed,  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  invariable  custom 
and  practice  of  American  cities  there 
would  Ije  no  advertisement  by  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  .authorities.  Government  agen¬ 
cies.  however,  at  this  time  are  very 
much  broadening  their  several  spheres 
and  activities. 

"The  rule  now  seems  to  be  for  the 
Government  to  do  almost  everything 
that  should  be  done  and  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  unwilling  to  do.  Certainly, 
this  is  the  case  in  the  advertising  of 
B.altlmore. 

"It  was  apparent  to  me  some  four  or 
five  years  ago  that  the  enormous  capi¬ 
tal  outlay  in  Baltimore,  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation  in  a  defi¬ 
nite  way,  and  that  Baltimore,  through 
its  trade  and  business  organizations 
preferably,  should  be  the  agency 
through  which  this  should  be  done." 

THREE  PROBLB.VIS  AROSE. 

Mr.  Preston  told  how  he  took  up  the 
question  of  advertising  with  the  trade 
organization.^  and  that  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  arose:  What  .should  be  advertised? 
Through  what  media?  What  follow-up 
.systems  should  be  used?  The  first  w.as 
an  easy  problem.  The  city  had  many 
notable  achievements  to  advertise.  The 
question  of  media  did  not  present  much 
trouble.  Mr.  Preston  told  how  in  an 
effort  to  establish  an  automobile  indus¬ 
try  the  city  advertised  in  the  Detroit 
daily  papers,  taking  full  page  ads.  He 
said  that  the  city  is  now  negotiating 
for  a  very  large  factory.  The  third 
problem  proved  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

"An  intelligent,  active,  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  follow-up  1.S,  I  believe,  in  the 
minds  of  advertising  men,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult," 
said  Mr.  Preston.  "Now  a  city  gov¬ 
ernment  rarely  contains  in  its  municipal 
activities  an  agency  suited  to  follow  up 
carefully  prospects  that  have  come  in 
in  reply  to  advertisements  and  the 
Jealousy  among  manufacturers  and  the 
membership  of  trade  bodies,  will  many 
times  prevent  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  and  exploitations  of  the  various 
pro.spects  as  they  come  In. 

"In  practice,  however,  we  have  to  In 
the  multiplicity  of  our  agencies,  depend 
on  getting  good  results.  In  practice,  we 
forward  a  copy  of  the  prospects  and 
answers  that  come  in  answer  to  our  ad- 
verti.sements,  to  the  railroads  entering 
Baltimore,  who  have  active  industrial 
bureaus.  It  is  primarily  to  the  Interest 
to  the  railroads  to  establish  factories  on 
their  lines. 

TRADE  BODIES  TOLD  ABOUT  PROSPBCTS. 

"We  have,  in  addition  to  this,  put  the 
answers  and  prospects  in  the  hands  of 
all  of  our  trade  bodies,  and  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  makes  a  specialty  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  factories. 

"We  have,  in  addition  to  all,  a  Fac¬ 
tory  Site  Commis.slon,  whose  buslne.ss 
it  is  also  to  encourage  the  development 


of  factories,  and  our  follow-up  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  to  some  extent  develop¬ 
ed  through  this  Commission. 

"I  personally  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  Baltimore’s  development  and  growth 
has  been  due  to  calling  attention  to  the 
goods  which  Baltimore  is  offering  the 
public.  I  would  not  say  that  it  has  been 
the  only  cause,  but  it  has  certainly  been 
a  very  definite  stimulating  cause.” 

As  evidence  of  what  advertising  can 
do  for  a  city  Mr.  Preston  read  a  list  of 
the  different  industries — representing 
nearly  $100,000,000— which  had  been 
attracted  to  the  city  by  advertising  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  different 
trade  organizations. 


JOINS  CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 

William  J.  Griffith  Named  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 

William  J.  Grillith  was  recently  ap- 
I)()inted  cla.ssified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Mr.  Griffith  is 
one  of  the  oldest 
classified  experts 
in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district, 
having  been 
associated  with 
the  classified  de¬ 
partments  of  the 
different  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspap¬ 
ers  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

In  addition  to 
this  duty  Mr.  Griffith  finds  time  to  serve 
as  councilman  for  the  Borough  of  Kms- 
worth.  He  was  recently  elected  to  .serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 


Leaves  Detroit  Free  Press 
Kdward  A.  Batchelor,  for  the  last 
seven  years  on  the  sporting  department 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  for 
the  last  four  years  sporting  editor,  was 
given  a  dinner  by  his  Free  Press  asso¬ 
ciates  Monday  evening  on  the  occasion 
of  his  re.signation  from  the  staff  to  be¬ 
come  military  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  News.  Phil  J.  Reid,  managing 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  and  Joe  S. 
Jackson,  baseball  expert  on  the  News, 
each  made  presentation  .speeches  on  the 
giving  of  a  smoking  set  and  a  reading 
lamp. 


Editors  Before  Grand  Jury 
Edwin  C.  Plpp,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Detroit  News;  Thomas  C.  Greenwood, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal;  Harry  M.  Nimmo,  editor  of  Detroit 
Saturday  Night,  and  James  Schermer- 
horn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  were  summoned  before  a 
grand  jury  early  this  week.  The  Jury, 
the  first  one  held  In  Wayne  County  in 
twelve  years,  is  making  a  general  in¬ 
vestigation  into  conditions  in  the  city 
and  county  governments.  Several  re¬ 
porters  on  Detroit  papers  also  have 
been  ordered  to  appear. 


Army  Correspondents  Organize 
Newspaper  representatives  assigned  to 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  the  National 
Army  cantonment  at  Louisville,  have 
organized  the  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
Army  Correspondents’  As.sociation.  It  is 
said  that  the  organization  has  been 
recognized  officially  by  the  official  family 
at  the  camp,  and  that  it  may  extend  to 
include  the  newspaper  correspondents 
at  the  other  thirty-two  army,  navy,  and 
marine  reservations  In  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Army  officers  are  to  be 
elected  as  honorary  members. 


BOUNTY  BASKET  IDEA 
MAKES  HIT  WITH  BOYS 


Detroit  Journal,  Toledo  Blade,  and  New¬ 
ark  Star-Eagle  Hit  Upon  Fine  Plan  to 
Be  of  Genuine  Service  to  American 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Home  and  in 
France. 

The  Detroit  Journal,  Toledo  Blade, 
and  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  have 
developed  many  good  ideas  for  the  di¬ 
rect  benefit  of  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  best  is  the  Bounty  Basket, 
and  worked  out  about  as  follows: 

On  the  day  that  the  draft  numbers 
were  drawn  by  the  Government,  these 
three  newspapers  conceived  the  plan  of 
sending  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  these  three  cities,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  they  would  be,  in  training 
camp,  on  the  seas,  or  in  the  trenches 
in  France. 

It  Wfis  certain  there  were  thousands 
of  people  who  would  want  to  send  arti¬ 
cles  of  all  kinds  to  the  boys  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  them.  They  were 
equally  sure  that  the  soldiers  would  be 
glad  to  receive  these  various  items  as 
in  the  camp,  on  the  seas,  or  in  the 
trenches  they  would  be  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  them,  even  though  they  had  the 
money. 

The  object  of  the  Bounty  Basket  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  give  the  general  public 
an  opportunity  to  put  In  these  baskets 
any  article  that  would  be  of  service, 
such  as  tobacco,  pipes,  cigarettes,  chew¬ 


ing  gum,  playing  cards,  victrola  records, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles 
that  would  make  life  more  cheerful. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  de- 
Iiartment  stores,  candy  stores,  drug 
stores,  and  tobacco  stores  to  make  a 
prominent  display  of  these  baskets,  and 
the  clerks  were  asked  to  urge  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  extra  articles  and  drop 
them  in  the  baskets.  Almost  instantly 
this  was  a  most  popular  campaign.  It 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  tho 
public,  as  they  were  simply  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  very  thing. 
The  hundreds  of  letters  from  the  sol¬ 
diers  show  that  they  have  most  heartily 
appreciated  these  many  articles.  It  ha.s 
also  been  very  popular  among  the  store¬ 
keepers  where  the  baskets  are  placed,  as 
it  has  meant  a  considerable  increase  in 
business  for  them. 

To  date  on  the  three  newspapers, 
more  than  150,000  items  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  distributed  to  the  various 
units  who  have  left  the  three  cltio.s. 
Every  unit,  no  matter  how  large  or 
.small,  was  sent  its  share  of  the  bounties. 

Another  Bounty  Basket  drive  has  al¬ 
ready  been  launched.  It  Is  just  an¬ 
other  way  in  which  a  newspaper  can  lie 
of  service  In  its  community. 


Plan  Annual  Meeting 
Members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Texas  Press  Association  met  re- 
c«ntly  in  Dallas  and  decided  to  hold  the 
next  annual  meeting  June  8,  9,  and  10 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


ONE  GAIN  Equaling 

FOUR  LOSSES 

Comparing  Government  Circulation  Reports  of 
October  1,  1916,  with  those  of  October  1,  1917 

The  St.  Louis  Star 
GAINED  37,348 

Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 

During  this  same  period  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Globe-Democrat  and  Republic,  and  the  daily 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Times  COMBINED 

LOST  41,267 

The  Star’s  GAIN  nearly  equaled  the  COM¬ 
BINED  LOSS  of  ALL  other  papers 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
STAR  BUILDING,  STAR  SQUARE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  AND  FINLEY 

lF^Mtw>ap!r^  Chicago . People’s  Gas  Bldg. 

Philadelphia . Colonial  Bldg.  I 

Tr.d.  M.rk  Rrg  d  ^ew  York . Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 
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To  Reach  This  Financial  Reservoir  of  the  South,  Manufacturers  Should  Advertise  in  This  List  of  Newspapers 
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13.000 

.0.1.1 

.03 

Charlotte  tibaerver 

(  S) 

17.820 

.00.1 

.04 

tireenaboro 

(All 

1  1.803 

.03 

.02.1 

Hally  A'ewa 

(SI 

10.800 

.03 

.025 

VVInton  Salem  Sentinel 

(Kl 

0,000 

.0170 

.0170 

Atlanta  (ieoriclan 
Atlanta  Siiiida)' 
Anierlean 
Coinnibna  Ledtcei' 
AuKiiMta  Chronlele 
Maeon  TeleKfaiili 
Maeon  Teleicraiih 
AiiKiiMta  Herald 
AiiKiiMta  llernlil 
Savannab  Aewa 


(SI  s: 

(  K| 

(M&SI  I 

(Ml  11 

(SI  11 

(K I  II 

(SI  II 

(  M  A:  S  I  1 

FLOIIIIIA. 


Peiiaaenia  A'ewa 

(  Kl 

4.028 

i*enaae»la  .liiiirnal 

(  Al  1 

.1.3«IO 

Penaaenia  .loiirnal 
Jarkaonvillr  Tlmea- 

(SI 

.1.300 

I'nlon 

(  AI  A  S  1 

24,508 

Jaekaunville  Aletropiilla  (K| 

18,18.1 

I.OI  ISI 

1  AAA. 

Aew  tirleana  Item 

(  Kl 

.1.1.043 

Arw  Orleana  Item 
Aew  tirleana  Tlmea- 

(S| 

08.87.1 

l*leayii  ne 

Aew  tirleana  TImea. 

(  AI) 

5.1.330 

I’leayiine 

A'ew  Orleana  Hally 

(SI 

08.200 

Statra 

A'ew  Orleana  Hally 

(K| 

37,402 

Statea 

(SI 

30,500 

Hlehniond  \m'H  I.eader  (K| 
A'ewport  \ev»a  l*re*a- 

Tlmrn-llerald  <MAK| 

\ewi>€irt  Aewa  llallr 

Preaa  <SI 

Aorfolk  VIrKinlan  Pilot  (Ml 
Aorfolk  VIrKinlan  I’llot  (S| 


VI  HU  IMA. 
r  (K|  :t0.4(ll 
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IOWA  AD  CLUBS  HOLD 
WORTH-WHILE  MEETING 


RerenI  Convention  of  AsKOciated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  Iowa,  Held  at  Musca¬ 
tine  Demonstrated  Well  the  Value  of 

State  Organizations  of  Advertising 

Clubs. 

The  value  of  a  State  organization  of 
advertising  club.s  was  never  better 
demon.st  rated  than  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Iowa  held 
at  Muscatine. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  that  the 
Iowa  clubs  are  thoroughly  organized 
and  have  arrived  at  a  basis  where  their 
influence  is  broad  and  constructive,  is 
the  further  interesting  fact  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Frank  Armstrong, 
.secretary  of  the  Associated  Vigilance 
('ommittees  of  Iowa,  vigilance  work  In 
that  State  has  been  put  on  a  strong 
footing. 

At  a  vigilance  luncheon  of  the  Iowa 
As.sociation  held  in  Muscatine  during 
this  convention,  William  C.  D’Arcy, 
president  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Sidney  J. 
Dillon,  coun.sel  for  the  vigilance  work 
in  Iowa,  talked  and  in  four  minutes  fol¬ 
lowing  their  speeches  the  Iowa  clubs 
pledged  themselves  for  $1,000  as  a  fund 
for  po.s.slble  legal  expen.se  in  connection 
with  giving  the  new  Iowa  Truth  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  law  a  thorough  test  in  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  some  cases  were 
contemplated  against  old  offenders  who 
undoubtedly  would  flght  and  fight  hard. 
The  Committee  wanted  to  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency. 

The  Iowa  association  pledged  itself 
strongly  in  behalf  of  Pre.sldent  Wilson 
following  a  stirring  talk  by  Governor 
W.  L.  Harding,  of  Iowa. 

K.  C.  Keagy,  of  Clinton,  la.,  !■  at  the 
head  of  a  new  church  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Iowa  aasociation.  A 
church  advertising  luncheon  held  in 
connection  with  the  convention  was  at¬ 
tended  by  numerous  prominent  laymen 
as  well  as  clergymen,  and  church  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  section  was  given  great 
impetus. 

Kach  of  the  twelve  clubs  In  the  Iowa 
association  pledged  themselves  to  or¬ 
ganize  one  more  club  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  as  one  means  for  bringing  the 
advantages  of  thc.se  State  meetings  to 
the  attention  of  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
r)le.  Although  vigilance  men  generally 
were  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  in 
Musc.atine,  practically  everyone  who 
came  from  out  of  town  was  a  member 
of  the  as.sociation.  More  than  200  were 
registered. 

J.  Sidney  Johnson,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Western  Grocer  Company, 
wholc.sale  grocers  of  Marshalltown,  was 
elected  president;  S.  Leo  Baum,  Bur¬ 
lington,  first  vice-president;  I.  Roths¬ 
child,  Washington,  la.,  second  vlce- 
prt!.sident;  C.  A.  Baumgart,  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moines,  secretary,  and 
Emil  Webbels,  Muscatine,  treasurer. 

Marshalltown  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place. 


Start  Chocolate  Fund 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  which 
started  a  tobacco  fund  for  Buffalo  sol¬ 
diers  some  weeks  ago,  has  started  an¬ 
other  one,  a'hich  will  be  used  to  buy 
chocolate  for  the  men  who  do  not  smoke. 
This  action  was  taken  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  various  soldiers  who  turned 
their  apportionment  of  tobacco  over  to 
men  who  did  smoke,  and  upon  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  men  and  women  in  Buffalo. 


HEARS  SPEECH,  QUITS  PAPER 


Pacifist  Editor  So  Impressed  with  Mc- 
Adoo's  Talk  He  Sells  Out, 

The  visit  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to 
Seattle  recently  resulted  in  the  change 
of  ownership  of  an  extreme  pacifist 
weekly  known  as  the  Rainier  Valley 
Citizen.  It  was  published  by  Peter  J. 
Sparka 

“After  hearing  Mr.  McAdoo's  speech,  I 
at  once  decided  to  discontinue  my  pa¬ 
per,”  said  Sparks  In  his  farewell  edi¬ 
torial,  “because  I  had  no  more  desire 
to  challenge  the  Government  after  I  had 
become  convinced  that  no  latitude  was 
to  be  permitted  by  the  Government  to 
any  one  claiming  the  right  of  free 
sp^ch.” 

Harrison  W.  Mason,  well-known  Seat¬ 
tle  newspaper  man,  bought  the  paper, 
and  with  his  first  issue  came  out  with 
a  ringing  editorial  asking  for  undivided 
support  of  the  Government  war  policies. 

Government  agents  in  Seattle  had 
asked,  prior  to  the  change  in  ownership, 
that  the  Rainier  Valley  Citizen  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  mails  on  account  of  al¬ 
leged  anti-American  utterances. 


INCREASE  IN  SCALE 

Printers  in  Newspaper  Offices  in  El  Paso 
and  Portland,  Ore.,  Get  Raise. 

The  Typographical  Journal  for  Oc¬ 
tober  announced  the  following  Increases 
in  scales: 

A  new  newspaper  scale  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiated  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  An  increase 
of  50  cents  a  day  over  the  old  scale  has 
been  granted,  the  agreement  to  be  in 
force  for  five  years.  This  makes  the 
pay  of  the  printers  employed  on  the 
two  El  Paso  daily  papers  $34.50  per 
week  for  night  work  and  $31.50  for  day 
work. 

The  four  daily  newspapers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  recently  agreed  to  a  basis 
of  $35.70  per  week  for  night  work  and 
$32.70  for  day  work.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $1.95  per  week  over  the  old  scale. 


W.  R.  Hearst  Heads  Star  Company 
Readers  of  the  New  York  American 
have  noted  recently  that,  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  ownership  which  appears  at 
the  left  of  the  head  each  day,  the  name 
of  William  R.  Hearst  appears  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star  Company,  replacing 
that  of  S.  S.  Carvalho.  Thb  Editor  and 
PuBUSHBR  is  able  to  state  that  there  is 
no  startling  significance  in  this  change, 
as  it  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  policy 
of  definitely  identifying  himself  in  the 
'public  mind  as  the  actual  executive 
head  of  his  various  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties,  which  he  has  always  been  in  fact. 
Mr.  Carvalho's  connection  with  the 
Hearst  organization  continues  as  be¬ 
fore.  His  duties  as  general  manager, 
involving  administrative  work  in  all  of 
the  cities  of  the  Continent  in  which 
the  Hearst  publications  are  issued,  have 
long  served  to  make  him  about  the  bus¬ 
iest  man  connected  with  the  newspaper 
industry. 


Joins  Periodical  Publishers 
John  Adams  Thayer,  formerly  one  of 
the  publishers  of  Everybody's  Maga- 
2:ine,  has  been  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York,  and  has  assumed 
his  new  duties.  He  was  recently  own¬ 
er  and  editor  of  Smart  Set 


Buys  New  Press 

The  Petersburg  (Va.)  Daily  Progress 
has  contracted  with  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company  for  a  tubular  plate  ro¬ 
tary  press. 


THE  BAYONET  APPEARS 

Newspaper  Published  by  Eightieth  Divi¬ 
sion,  Draft  Army,  Makes  Fine  Showing. 

The  Editor  and  Pubusher  is  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  The  Bayonet, 
“the  official  publication  of  the  Eightieth 
Division,  National  Army,  published 
every  Friday,  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  by  and 
for  the  officers  of  the  Eightieth  Divi¬ 
sion.”  EMitorially,  The  Bayonet  “ex¬ 
presses  to  Colonel  Charles  E.  Hasbrook, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Richard 
Times-Dispatch,  deep  appreciation  of 
his  action  in  placing  the  entire  plant 
of  the  Times-Dispatch  at  the  disposal 
of  The  Bayonet,  and  in  insisting,  de¬ 
spite  protestations  to  the  contrary,  on 
printing  The  Bayonet  at  cost  and  with 
no  profit  to  his  own  newspaper." 

The  first  issue  includes  an  eight-page 
news  section  and  a  four- page  pictorial 
section.  The  paper  is  well  edited,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  number  of  advertisements, 
and  in  every  way  Is  creditable.  The  pic¬ 
torial  section  is  especially  good. 

The  Editor  and  Pubusher  extends 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  editors 
and  managers  of  The  Bayonet.  They 
have  done  well. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Does  Bit 
Forty-.six  members  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  are 
engaged  In  some  kind  of  war  service. 


PAPER  HAS  300  CREDITORS 


Claims  for  $535,000  Made  Against  Now 
Defunct  Montreal  Daily  Mail. 

(Special  to  Tbr  Eutroa  and  PmusHn.) 

Montreal,  October  23. — A  meeting  of 
the  creditors  of  the  Montreal  Daily  Mail 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of  the 
Evening  News  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held 
here  last  week  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Superior  CJourt.  John  D.  Walltuie,  ap¬ 
pointed  provisional  liquidator  of  the  two 
companies  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  named  liquidator,  and  a  number 
of  inspectors  were  appointed  to  assist 
him.  It  was  brought  out  during  the 
proceedings  that  the  total  claims  against 
the  two  companies  amount  to  $535,000. 
There  are  some  300  creditors,  of  whom 
125  are  former  employees  with  claims 
for  unpaid  salaries  and  wages. 

The  Evening  News  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  four  months  ago,  while  the  Mail 
ceased  publication  four  weeks  ago. 


Publisher  to  Become  Governor 
Edgar  Howard,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nebraska,  and  publisher  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Neb)  Telegram,  will  soon  be¬ 
come  Governor  of  his  State,  inasmuch 
as  Governor  Neville  has  announced  he 
will  resign  to  become  colonel  of  the- 
Seventh  Nebraska  Regiment. 


Cosmopolitan 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*^The  Mainspring  of  the  Nation** 

If  a  manufacturer  has  an  article  that  is  a  good  “Locality” 
seller  and  is  thinking  of  establishing  it  on  a  National  basis, 
Washington  above  all  other  places  is  the  city  where  he 
should  hammer  the  article  into  the  people’s  mind. 

National  advertisers  reach  a  wider  field  here  than  by  ad- 

I 

vertising  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

Local  with  National  Advertising  is  combined  when  the 
right  paper  is  used  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Evening  Star  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  Washington. 
It  has  the  largest  circulation.  It  has  only  one  edition  daily. 
It  goes  into  the  homes — the  place  where  the  visitor  as  well 
as  the  resident  can  read  your  message. 

Circulation  of  the  Star 

From  statements  to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law: 

AVERAGE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
ENDING  SEPT.  30 
1917  1916 

The  Evening  Stnr, .  88,752  76,293 

The  Sunday  Star .  63,787  55,445 

Correspondence  is  invited. 

Ilastem  Representative.  Dan  A.  Carroll, 

Tribune  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IVestern  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Here  is  the  Richest  Section  of 
Canada  for  the  American 

Advertiser 

The  line  drawn  around  the  section  shown  in  the  map  below  contains 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  Canada.  It  embodies  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ing  area,  is  the  terminus  of  ocean  and  inland  shipping,  where  four 
transcontinental  railways  transship  their  freight  to  British  and  foreign 
ports,  where  five-eighths  of  Canada's  population  reside,  where  the  head  offices  of  the 
largest  banks  are  located,  where  the  largest  pulp  and  lumber  industries  are  situated  and 
where  there  is  more  money  circulating  per  capita  than  in  any  other  section  in  the 

Dominion  of  Canada.  The  people  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  area  are  all  earning  good  wages  and  are 
good  spenders  on  the  necessities  of  life.  Two- 
PROTiNCE  OF  ONTARIO  fifths  of  this  population  is  French  speaking,  the 

Popniation  2,523,274  bulk  of  whom  are  progressive  farmers  and 

Circulation.  Lines.  i«iii  i  i  JJ* 

Net  Paid  2,5o«-io,ooo  Skilled  Workmen  making  good  money  and  dis- 

Brantford  Courier  (E)  4,822  .0106  .0085  bursintr  it  Penerouslv 

Chatham  News  tEV  2iS59  .01  .0071  UUrSing  It  gCUCrOUbiy. 


Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  American 
advertiser  which  has  practically  remained  un¬ 
developed.  The  careful  cultivation  of  this 
section’of  Canada,  judiciously  undertaken,  will 
prove  wonderfully  remunerative  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advertisers  who  manufacture  or  sell  the 
everyday  wants’  of  the  average  individual. 


.ffudson 


Net  Paid  2,500-10,000 

Brantford  Courier  (E) 

4,892 

.0105 

.0085 

Chatham  News  (E)' 

2,259 

.01 

.0071 

Hamilton  Spectator  (E) 

28,200 

.0525 

.05 

Hamilton  Herald  (E) 

16,000 

.04 

.085 

Kingston  BrlUsh  Whig  (E) 

6,641 

.015 

.01 

London  Adrertiser  (M  N  &  £) 

39,944 

.06 

.05 

London  Free  Press  (M  N  &  £) 

39,750 

.05 

.04 

Ottawa  Citizen  (M  &  £) 

29,639 

.05 

.05 

Ottawa  Journal-Press  (M  A  E) 

31,160 

.05 

.05 

Ottawa  Le  Droit  (E) 

15,125 

.0281 

.0188 

Peterborough  Examiner  (E) 

4,900 

.0131 

.01 

St.  Thomas  Times  (E) 

6,330 

.0125 

.01 

St.  Catherines  Standard  (E) 

7,800 

.025 

.0125 

Toronto  Olobe  (M) 

84,676 

.12 

.09 

Toronto  News  (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Toronto  Star  (E) 

97,045 

.11 

.085 

Toronto  World  (M) 

46,926 

.085 

.06 

Toronto  World  (S) 

92,996 

.10 

.07 

Windsor  Record  (E) 

9,650 

.025 

.0225 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

French  1,605JI39 

Montreal  Gazette  (M)  (2c-96  yr.) 

24,388 

.075 

.06 

Montreal  La  Patiie  (E) 

35,827 

.06 

.045 

Montreal  La  Presse  (E) 

140,000 

.11 

.09 

Montreal  Le  Deroir  (E)  (2c-$5  yr.) 

20,426 

.051 

.04 

Montreal  Star  (E) 

100,000 

35,000 

.11 

.095 

Quebec  Le  Solell  (E) 

.05 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record  (E) 

10,684 

.03 

.025 

978,258  1.4042 

1.1344 

The  newtpmpere  lietid  on  thim  page  offer  994,373  average  Circula¬ 
tion  at  a  total  combined  coat  of  SI.  14  per  line  or  a  fraction  leaa  than 
one  and  one-half  tent  ha  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thouaand. 

your  own  deduction  at  to  whether  that  ta  not  Low  Coat  Ad- 
vettiaing,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  territory  ia  covered  moat  Intenaively, 
and  that  It  covera  fourteen  of  the  principal  Citiea  of  the  moat  populoua 
portion  of  proaperoua  Canada  and  their  auburba,  and  covera  them  well 
with  Newapapera  of  Hifh  Standing  and  Reputation. 

Suppoae  you  had  thia  tremendoua  Publicity  Force  working  for  you; 
don 't  you  think  vou  would  aoon  fca/  the  benefit? 


1  ^ 

\ 

gRCStC^ 

1 

More  than 

4,500,000 

of  Canada's 

8,075,000 

Total  Popu¬ 
lation  la  Can¬ 
tered  here 


mnoitorui 

•laawee  jV 


ywnfwr^ 


Prepared  and  Written  by 

Desbarats 

Advertising  Agency 

Montreal,  Canada 
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rATRlOTISM-PLUS! 


THK  siu'cossfnl  l>iisin<‘ss  m«'n  of  the  country 
realized  that  the  succ-e.sf«  of  the  Second  Lil>erty 
laiaii  would  dejx'nd.  in  a  gifat  measure,  up*)n 
DISPLAY  ADVKKTISINtJ.  Patiently  tolerant  of  a 
mistaken  governmental  policy  which,  unless  cor¬ 
rected  to  .some  suhstantial  extent,  would  have  serv¬ 
ed  to  handicap  the  .siile  of  the  lajiids  to  the  great 
l>ody  of  the  jx-ople,  these  men  rallied  to  the  .service 
of  th*'  nation  in  .a  striking  way. 

They  formed  in  groups  and  purcha.sed  pages  of 
n(‘wspai)er  si>ace.  They  lealized  that  in  this  way 
they  would  be  doing  more  for  the  Government  than 
they  could  do  by  using  this  money  in  buying  bonds 
for  themselves — that  in  making  such  personal  con- 
tributioil.s  to  the  cause  they  would  be  giving  to  the 
lM>nd  .Siile  that  driving  power  so  es.sential  in  the 
la.st  day.s.  In  evi-ry  community  these  men  should 
U-  honori-d  by  their  fellow  citizens.  They  have  given 
to  their  country  uns«-llish  si?rvice.  Their  donations 
wiTc  made  without  consideration  of  prospective 
dividends  -although  there  should  come  to  them  rich 
dividi-nds  in  the  appreciation  of  men  who  know  the 
great  value  of  the  patriotic  s«‘rvice  they  have  ren- 
d*-red. 


SIND.VY  >KWS1*.\I*ERS 


P.VKTS  two  and  three  of  this  i.ssue  of  The  Kditor 
.\No  Pl'Hi.ishei:,  comprising  our  Annual  Sunday 
Newspa|s>r  NumtK*r,  mark — we  think  it  will  be 
conceded — a  feat  of  ival  achievement  in  this  Held  of 
trade  journalism. 

In  part  two  we  are  privileged  to  present  many 
notable  contributions  on  Sunday  newspajier  work 
by  men  actively  engaged  in  it.  These  men  discuss 
the  things  that  enter  into  their  problems  in  a  frank 
and  informative  way.  The  .symposium  of  views  con- 
sit  utes,  in  eftect,  a  sort  of  conference  of  makers  of 
Sunday  iiewspa|H'r.s--a  contribution  to  the  general 
fund  of  exp<-rience  and  ideas  in  this  Held  of  en¬ 
deavor  by  men  who  have  learned  through  doing 
thing.s. 

Part  three,  in  gravure,  will  prove  to  lie  a  delight¬ 
ful  suriiri.si-  to  all  men  and  women  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  newsjiaiM'rs.  Notalile  for  artistic  excellence, 
this  si'ction  will  lie  preserved,  we  predict,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  rcuiders  for  a  long  period.  For  it  has 
a  iwmianent  value.  Here  we  .see  “close-up”  por¬ 
traits  of  many  of  the  notables  of  the  world  of  Sun¬ 
day  new.spais  r  making — editors  of  whom  all  have 
heal'd,  cartiMinists  of  world-wide  renown,  writers  who 
have  followings  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in 
the  country.  This  section  introduces  you  to  the 
men  and  women  IsdiinJ  the  .scc-nes  in  contemporane- 
ou.s  journalism.  Some  of  these  i>eoi)le  have  always 
l«sn  nluctant  al*out  "ajipearing  in  print,”  timid 
al*out  accepting  for  thcm.selves  a  measure  of  the 
same  .sort  of  publicity  which  they  consider  highly 
pro|>er  for  others. 

This  Annual  Sunday  New.spaper  Number  of  The 
Kuitok  and  i’riujsHEU  adequately  repre.sents  what 
has  grown  to  U“  a  distinctive  pha.se  of  new.spaper 
making.  The  Sunday  newspapi  r  of  to-day  is  a  thing 
of  wonder — in  .size,  in  variety  aud  value  of  contents, 
in  typograiihical  lieauty,  in  human  apiieal.  It  com¬ 
bines  in  one  production  every  sort  of  publication — 
printing  the  news,  magazine  features,  reviews,  tech¬ 
nical  information  in  popular  form,  idetures  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  event.s,  fiction,  critici.sm,  poetry,  fashion,  in- 
telligem-e,  editorials,  cartoons,  views,  interviews,  and 
informative  adverti.sements  of  all  desirable  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  Sunday  newspaper  carries  a  cargo  of  en- 
tertainm«-nt,  amusement,  instruction,  admonition, 
information,  and  Illuminated  current  history.  Like 
the  Sabliath  it.s<*lf,  it  is  made  for  man. 


CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  COMMISSION 
a'i'-shK  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  order  to  ren- 
I  del'  n-al  aid  to  the  publishers  of  the  country  in 
the  news  print  situation,  must  have  immediate¬ 
ly  available  full  information,  not  only  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments  of  the  mills,  but  also  as  to 
the  exis-rierces  of  the  publi.shers  in  securing  their 
supplies. 

Thab  this  may  be  accomplished,  the  Commiscsion, 
acting  under  the  authority  granted  to  it  by  the  act 
under  which  it  was  created,  is  requesting  monthly 


yF  the  man  plant  himself  in¬ 
domitably  on  his  instincts,  and 
there  abide,  the  huge  world  will 
come  round  to  him. — Emerson. 


n-ports  from  iKith  manufacturi'rs  and  u.sers  of  news 
print.  The  scojie  of  the  n'ports  required  to  be  Hied 
by  publishers  is  outlined  in  the  news  columns  of 
this  issue  of  The  Kditor  and  Piblisher.  Planks 
have  iK-en  si-nt  to  new .spajs^rs  of  5,000  circulation 
and  over,  and  resjion.ses  'are  mandatory.  I>ater,  all 
newspar>era  will  be  included. 

The  call  for  the  co<ii>eration  of  publishers  is  in  the 
common  intere.st.  Compliance  with  it  may  entail 
.some  little  trouble,  hut  this  will  lie  highly  worth 
while.  There  is  an  excellent  pro.spect  that,  at  the 
next  si'ssion  of  the  Congre.ss,  the  Commission  will  lie 
armed  with  authority  to  control  the  manufacture 
ami  di.stribution  of  news  print.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  that  the  ta.sk  may  be  intelligently  under¬ 
taken.  the  Commis.sion  mu.st  be  armed  with  all  of 
the  facts  of  the  situation.  By  being  in  a  po.sition 
to  clu'ck  up  the  reports  of  manufacturers  with  re¬ 
ports  from  puhllsher.s.  the  Commis.sloners  will  be 
able  to  trace  inaccuracie.s,  whether  accidental  or 
pix'ineditated. 


DRAW  ING  THE  LINE 

<  t'VT  D.VG  designed  to  hamper  or  ob.struct  in 
any  way  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a 
.succe.s.sful  termination  can  lie  published 
and  circulated.” 

This  is  quoted  from  the  recent  official  statement 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  .seditious 
and  di.sloyal  newspaiier.s,  iiy  Postma.ster-General 
Hurle.son,  made  to  the  editors  and  publi.shers  of 
America  through  The  Kditor  and  Pi  iilisher. 

Since  that  statement  was  written — Octolier  3,  1917 

.Mr.  Hurle.son  has  cited  a  niimlier  of  newspapers  to 
show  cau.se  why  they  should  not  lie  denied  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  mail.s.  Some  of  them  have  been  barred 

notably  \  ictor  H«-rger's  Socialist  daily,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Ix'ader. 

Mr.  Ik'rger  charges  that  the  Postmaster-General 
is  u.sing  his  new  powers  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
or  suppre.ssmg  the  Sociali.st  newspapers  as  a  class. 
The  same  contention  is  made  by  the  publi.shers  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Call. 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Sociali.st 
new.spa|>«‘r.s,  almo.st  without  exception,  are  lined  up 
in  opposition  to  the  selective  draft?  Are  they  not 
contending  that  this  war  is  a  capitalists’  war— that 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  rieople  is  to  be  poured 
out  Is  cau.se  rich  men  .see  in  it  a  chance  for  making 
profits? 

And  is  that  sort  of  fal.se  and  grote.sque  doctrine 
intended  to  strengthen  the  nation  in  its  fight  for 
human  freedom?  Docs  not  that  sort  of  preachment 
s<‘rve,  directly  and  effectually,  the  cause  of  our  ene¬ 
my,  Germany,  in  this  war?  Does  it  not  amount  to 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Kai.ser?  Is  it  not  seditious 
utterance,  who.se  effect  is  to  divide  the  sentiment  of 
our  peojile  and  t«  weaken  our  national  forces? 

In  what  nxxxl  would  a  man  fight  for  his  country 
if  he  were  convinced  that  he  had  been  drafted  for 
.service  in  an  unrighteous,  even  a  shameful  war. 
Are  we  to  permit,  for  the  sake  of  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom  of  siieech,  the  printing  of  doctrines  calculated 
to  de.stroy  our  national  unity  of  purpose? 
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Free  sin-ech  does  not  include  the  right  to  serve, 
through  its  exercise,  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the 
nation,  it  diK's  not  give  one  the  right  to  defame  his 
country,  to  malign  its  motives  and  purposes  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  great  war  for  the  preservation  of  its 
life.  The  loyal  new.spaiier  will  often  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  criticise  men  and  measures  in  Government. 
The  te.st  of  loyalty,  however,  is  whether  such  criti¬ 
cism  is  intendi'd  to  HKLP  the  nation  to  win  the 
war  or  to  HINDER  and  hamper  it  in  that  effort. 
The  Sociali.st  new.spapers  must  meet  that  test. 
They  must  tight  hTlU  the  nation,  or  they  must  quit 
fighting. 


A  FREE  AND  LOYAL  PRESS 


STKPHANE  LAFZANNK,  si>eaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  press  freedom,  at  the  luncheon  given  in 
his  honor  in  New  York  recently,  told,,  how,  when 
Vivian!  a(l(lres.'«‘d  the  French  Chamlier  on  the  day- 
war  w.-<s  declared,  an  I  announced  a  practlc.al  siis- 
pen.sion  of  the  rights  of  the  press,  the  members  of 
the  press  gallery  enthusia.stically  applauded  him. 
Tluy  ivadily  surrendered  whatever  rights  the  Gev- 
ernment  might  choose  to  take  away  from  them,  in 
the  intere.sts  of  national  security. 

The  situation  in  France,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Prussian  thunderbolt,  in  preparation  for  forty  years 
had  iK'on  launched,  and  that  in  the  United  States, 
when  we  entered  the  lists  of  the  defenders  of  democ¬ 
racy,  were  fundamentally  different. 

French  new.spapers  were  available  to  the  Gor¬ 
mans.  Despite  precautions  they  could  find  their 
way,  with  little  delay,  to  the  camps  of  the  enemy. 
Whatever  they  published  was  published  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Frenchmen. 
Publishers  of  French  new.spapers  re.-ilized  this,  and 
the  menace  involved  in  exercising  the  usual  freedom 
of  publication  of  news.  To  assent  to  any  restrictions 
imrio.sed  liy  the  Government  was  to  surrender  peace 
prerogatives  in  the  face  of  imminent  national  den- 
ger.  France  had  to  .save  henself  quickly,  or  perish 
from  the  earth.  She  could  afford  no  ri.sks.  The  Ger¬ 
man  sword  was  pointed  at  her  heart.  It  was  not  a 
tit  time  to  di.scuss  the  rights  of  the  press,  nor  to 
assert  them. 

With  us,  freedom  of  the  pres.s — as  interpreted 
and  exercised  by  loyal  newspapers — is  an  as.set  to 
the  nation  at  war  It  is  a  source  of  strength. 
Through  it  national  unity  of  purpose  and  plan  is 
secured — without  it  the  great  democracy  of  the 
world  would  lie  crippled,  would  have  no  voice,  no 
contai-t  with  the  people  who  make  it  strong.  Here, 
far  away  from  the  sound  of  the  great  guns,  our  peo¬ 
ple  must  .see  the  conflict  through  the  eyes  of  the 
press  They  niu.st  feel  its  throb,  sense  its  fluctua¬ 
tions,  appraise  its  prospects  through  the  printed 
word. 

Duly  an  unhampered  press,  free  from  control  by 
official  dictum,  may  hold  the  confidence  of  a  free 
lx;ople.  Rightly,  our  Government  thrusts  out  its 
.strong  arm  to  .stay  the  preaching  of  sedition.  Right¬ 
ly  it  withholds  this  siime  strong  arm  from  any  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  work  of  a  loyal  press.  The  frie- 
dom  of  the  pre.ss,  ,  with  us,  is  not  threatened.  The 
lii'ens*.^  to  attack  our  Government  from  the  rear, 
hitherto  indulged  in  by  publications  at  heart  Ger¬ 
man,  has  lieen  annulled — and  the  fact  heartens 
those  of  loyal  breed. 


That  part  of  the  earth  which  the  meek  inherit 
is  .sometimes  burdened  with  confiscatory  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes.  Intimidated  by  the  charge  of  selfish 
interest,  editors  and  publi.shers  of  newspapers  are 
too  much  inclined  to  meekly  submit  to  medicable 
wrongs.  The  garb  of  meekne.ss  and  diffidence  is  not 
worn  with  profit  when  the  existence  of  newspapers 
is  threatened  by  excessive  prices  for  print  paper. 
Relief  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa-ssage,  as  a  war  mea¬ 
sure,  of  the  pending  Smith  resolution,  granting  to 
the  EVderal  Trade  Commi.ssion  the  power  reque.sted. 
.MemlH'rs  of  Congress  are  not  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation — and  the  editors  and  publishers  should  make 
them  .so. 


NO  publisher  desires  or  exjjects  to  pay  le.ss  for 
news  print  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
No  publisher  will  pay  more  than  that  if  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  be  given  regulatory  power. 
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PERSONALS 

NEW'  YORK. — Don  C.  Seitz,  business 
manager  of  the  World,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  study  of  Paul  Jones,  now  in 
the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Ix)rd  NoPtheliffe,  chuirman  of  the 
British  W'ar  Mission,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York,  has  been  delivering  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  W'est  this  week.  At  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  he  presented  the  Royal  Albert 
Medal  for  Aviation  to  Orville  W'right. 

James  Swelnhart  is  in  New  York  as 
New  York  news  repre.stmtative  of  the 
Detroit  News.  He  is  to  establish  per¬ 
manent  offices  here. 

Franklin  P.  Adam.s,  of  the  Tribune, 
la  in  the  Intelligencer  Bureau  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  severed  his  relations 
with  the  Tribune,  at  least,  for  the  period 
of  the  war, 

Neal  Jones,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  'Omaha  Dally  News,  is  now  day 
managing  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Cornelius  R.  Berrien,  financial  editor 
of  the  Sun,  until  a  few  months  ago,  was 
this  week  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  42d  Street 
branch. 

Elliott  McEldowncy,  former  Detroit 
and  Washington  newspaper  man,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Mall.  • 
Louis  Wiley,  bu.sine.ss  manager  of  the 
New  York  Time.s,  discussed  the  work  of 
the  American  navy  at  the  opening  of 
the  National  Service  Home  CTub,  in  New 
York,  on  Thursday  evening. 

OTHER  CITIES. — George  Carrerre 
has  left  the  city  editorship  of  the 
Richmond  (Cal.)  Record-Herald  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  San  Jos6  (Cal.)  Evening 
News. 

John  Collins,  formerly  of  the  Winfield 
(Kan.)  Free  Pre.ss  and  for  the  past  two 
years  city  editor  of  the  Topeka  Capital, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City- 
Star  as  rewrite  man. 

A.  F.  Allen,  with  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal  for  twenty-five  years,  now 
managing  editor,  succeeds  J.  A.  Cough- 
lan,  who  resigns  as  editor  of  the  paper. 

Major  H.  W.  Patten,  editor  of  the 
Hoquiam  (Wash.)  Washingtonian,  has 
left  for  France  with  the  Congressional 
party  which  will  visit  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries. 

John  H.  Dreher,  veteran  police  re- 
jiorter  on  the  Seattle  Times,  was  severe¬ 
ly  injured  recently  when  a  police  am¬ 
bulance  in  which  he  was  riding  with  a 
city  physician  crashed  into  a  cable  car. 
He  suffered  a  fractured  rib  and  a  deep 
ga.sh  in  the  head. 

All)ert  Howell,  jr.,  of  Atlanta,  brother 
of  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Con.stitution,  is  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  recuperating  from  the 
effects  of  handling  the  legal  work  of  his 
firm  during  Gov.  Dorsey’s  campaign  in 
Georgia. 

George  W.  Stout,  who  re.slgned  re¬ 
cently  as  editor  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Times,  Indianapolis,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  force  of  the  Indiana  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defence. 

Russell  Phelps.  Court  House  reporter 
for  the  Omaha  Bee,  has  been  accepted 
for  the  aviation  service. 

Ross  Hammond,  editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  has  sailed  for 
France  with  the  Congressional  party, 
which  is  to  vi.sit  the  different  fighting 
fronts. 

Hubert  A.  Reading,  State  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wiscon.sin,  has 
re.signed  because  of  inability  to  stand 
indoor  work.  He  will  take  a  position 
with  Marquette  University. 

Earl  Smith,  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(West  Va.)  Times,  has  been  commls- 


His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. — Byron. 


sioned  a  major  in  the  Quartermaster’s 
Corps. 

Lyman  M.  King,  editor  of  the  Red¬ 
lands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts,  has  accepted 
a  commission  to  go  to  France  and  en¬ 
gage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Tom  Blackburn,  formerly  with  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Columbia  OMo.) 
Daily  Times. 

J.  R.  Williams,  recently  of  Los  .\n- 
geles,  is  now  managing  editor  of  the 
IMne  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily  Graphic. 

Charles  T.  Davis,  of  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  Ijeen  appointed  IJttle  Rock 
i-epre.stmtative  of  the  International 
News  Service. 

.Major  David  Simp.son,  former  Nation- 
id  Guard  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pres.s,  is  in  a  hospital  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
where  ho  went  for  a  slight  operation 
for  an  injury  received  in  an  accident. 

Will  S.  t'oo|K“r,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Snyder  (Tex.)  Courier,  ha.s 
enlisted  in  the  army. 

Chicago— A.  H.  Kirkland,  day  city 
editor  of  the  Examiner,  is  the  father 
of  a  nine-pound  boy. 

Miss  Harriet  Farill,  formerly  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Tribune,  has  gone 
over  to  the  Herald  and  is  covering  gen¬ 
eral  assignments. 

Edward  Doherty,  feature  writer  for 
the  American,  has  joined  the  Illinois 
Home  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  ser¬ 
geant-major. 

Victor  Barnett,  reporter  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  been  called  for  service  in  the 
National  Army. 

B.  K.  Pratt,  formerly  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  and  Milwaukee  pa¬ 
pers,  has  joined  the  reportorial  .staff 
of  the  Herald. 

Lloyd  E.  Thrush,  formerly  night 
North  editor  of  the  Chicago  oftlce  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  new  in  charge  of 
the  press  bureau  at  Camp  Grant,  Rock¬ 
ford.  111. 

Miss  Ethelyne  McCord,  formerly  of 
various  Birmingham  and  Gadsden  (Ala.) 
papers,  who  rode  to  Chicago  on  a 
freight  train,  seeking  employment,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  is  doing  general  as.signments. 

Alfred  Eddy,  former  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Post  and  recently  commission- 


editor  of  the  Morning  New.s  for  some 
time,  has  been  forced  to  re.sign  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failing  health,  and  is  now  in 
Colorado. 

Baltimore. —  Walter  r.  Hough, 
who  had  been  the  city  editor  of  the 
Star  since  it  was  founded  in  1908,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
John  Martin  IXqmnai,  who  died  Octob¬ 
er  11,  and  who  had  directed  that  paiier 
for  .six  years. 

W.  Oscar  Anderson,  politic.al  reporter 
of  the  Star,  has  been  appointed  city 

editor. _ _ — - 

I.,B.\.\Y.— John  Coyne,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times-Union  until  he 
was  drafted  three  weeks  ago,  has  been 
appointed  repre.sentative  of  that  paper 
at  Camp  Devens,  at  Ayer,  Ma.ss. 

John  Carrier,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  morgue  and  record  room  of  the 
KnickerlKicker  Press,  and  sei'tion  editor 
for  the  Times-Union,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

F.  O.  Spaukling,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Lynn  (.Ma.ss.)  Telegram, 
joined  the  copy  de.sk  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Pre.ss  Monday. 

Thomas  Ford,  formerly  of  the  Knick- 
erlx)cker  Press  .staff,  has  accepted  a  place 
on  the  .staff  of  the  .\ll)any  .\rgus. 

Mi.ss  Geraldine  Murray,  a  special  stu¬ 
dent  in  journali.sin  at  New  York  State 
(.’ollege  for  Teachers,  in  .-Vlbany,  has 
joined  the  .staff  of  the  Knickerlxicker 

Pre.s.s. - - 

CHE.NECT.VDY,  N.  Y.— Following  a 
record  of  five  years  as  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Knickerbocker  Pres.s’.s 
Schenectady  edition,  Ralph  Streever  has 
recoiv<-d  the  nomination  and  endorse¬ 
ment  of  two  parties  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  and  his  eU'Ction  as  supervisor  of 
the  Eleventh  Ward  in  Schenectady  is 
declare<l  a.s.sured  by  all  partie.s. 

Raymond  Mower.s,  who  has  been  sec¬ 
retary  to  Mayor  Dr.  George  R.  Lunn  for 
.several  years,  has  resigned  to  bwome 
city  editor  of  the  Schenectady  Union- 
Star  in  the  evening  field. 

William  B.  O.sborne,  for  many  years 
City  ftall  and  political  reporter  for  the 
Gcizette,  ha.s  betm  a|)pointed  to  .succeed 
.Mr.  Mowers  as  .secretary  to  Mayor  Lunn 


CAN.\DA. — Senator  Dennis,  publish- 
of  the  Halifax  Herald,  whose  son 
Lieut.  Eric  Iiennis,  was  killed  at  Vimy 
Ridge,  was  last  week  presented  by  the 
Governor-General  with  the  Military 
Cro.ss,  which  his  .son  had  won  for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry.  The  pre.sentatlon 
was  made  while  the  Governor-General 
was  visiting  Halifax. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Scott,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Vancouver  News- Advertiser,  before 
its  recent  amalgamation  with  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  has  been  elected  pre.sident 
of  the  Vancouver  Institute. 

George  P.  Smith,  M.P.P.,  publisher 
of  the  Camro.se  (.Vita.)  ('anadian,  has 
l>ecome  a  member  of  the  Alberta  Gov¬ 
ernment.  tilling  the  Cabinet  vacancy 
created  by  the  removal  of  Pfemier  Slf- 
ton  to  the  federal  arena. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  is  leaving 
shortly  for  a  trip  to  Japan. 

Cat)tain  William  Wallace,  M.C.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Toronto  Star,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  new.s  bureau  at 
Ottawa,  which  supplies  the  home  news 
to  the  Canadian  Daily  Record,  publish¬ 
ed  in  l.iondon,  England,  for  circulation 
among  the  Canadians  at  the  front. 

.Mrs.  For.syth  Grant,  for  many  years 
with  the  women’s  department  of  the 
Toronto  Globe,  later  as  editor  of  the 
children’s  page,  is  retiring  from  active 
journalism. 

('’aptain  W.  Garland  Fo.ster,  at  one 
time,  news  editor  of  the  Victoria.  B.  C., 
Colonist,  hits  been  promoted  to  be  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Battalion, 
with  which  he  has  been  in  the  field  for 
many  months. 

PITTSBURGH. — E.  O.  Hobbs  has  re¬ 
.slgned  as  a.s.sl.stant  automobile  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  to  become  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Yost  Auto  Co.,  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district. 

•lames  J.  Farrell,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Pre.ss,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  Sun. 

Visitors  to  New  York 
David  B.  Plum,  business  manager. 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record. 

Frank  P.  Gla-ss,  editor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher,  Syra- 
cu.se  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

E.  W.  Barrett,  editor,  Birmingham 
(.Vl:i.)  Age-Herald. 


ed  a  lieutenant  of  Infantry  at  Fort 
Sheridan  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
(tamp,  is  drilling  National  Army  men 
at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Boston. — Anthony  Arnoux,  war  ex¬ 
pert,  who  was  with  the  Journal, 
which  has  been  consolidated  ■^Ith  the 
Herald  and  Traveler,  is  now  with  the 
American. 

Fred  H.ale,  Frank  Nevln,  and  Richard 
Talbot,  formerly  with  the  Journal,  are 
now’  with  the  Amcrictin.  Hale  and  Nevln 
are  doing  night  desk  work.  Talbot  is  on 
the  day  desk. 

John  Taylor  and  Ellis  Hemeberger, 
both  of  the  old  Journal  staff,  the  latter 
city  editor,  are  on  the  day  staff  of  the 
American. 

Jerry  Keating,  military  man  for  the 
Journal,  is  now  with  the  Herald. 

Dallas. — Harmon  Shelby,  who  has 
been  reporter  for  the  Waco  (Tex.) 
Morning  New.s,  for  some  time,  has  ac- 
cei>t»Hl  a  position  as  reporter  for  the 
.Morning  News. 

Ben  Ford,  who  has  been  a.s.si.stant  in 
the  Fort  Worth  bureau  of  the  Morning 
News,  has  been  made  reporter  for  the 
News  at  Dallas. 

.■\.  K.  Stone,  who  has  been  sporting 
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DhTTKOIT — E.  A.  Uonner,  formerly 
of  the  lioston  Advertiser,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  News  as  county  courts 
reporter. 

Harry  A.  Pence,  for  several  years 
morgue  keeper  on  the  Cincinnati  En> 
quirer,  has  taken  charge  of  the  News 
morgue. 

Harry  liullion  has  been  made  sporting 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  to  succeed  E. 
A.  Batchelor,  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  News. 


SE.\TTL.E — Herbert  Evison,  former¬ 
ly  night  correspondent  in  the  Seattle 
office  of  the  Aasociated  I’ress  and  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
been  named  secretary  to  the  Federal 
Coal  Commi.ssioner  for  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Gustave  Stahl,  of  the  Times,  and 
Earl  Marks,  of  the  P.-l.,  are  handling 
the  putdicity  end  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  in  this  district. 

S.  S.  McClure,  of  New  York,  was  a 
guest  of  the  Seattle  Press  CTub  during 
a  recent  visit  here. 


POUTLANLt,  Ore. — C.  S.  Dunning,  who 
used  to  receive  pay  checks  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  from  the  Associated  Press, 
is  mastering  "style"  under  Herbert  J. 
t'ampbeli,  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

T«!d  M.  Irvine,  of  the  Oregonian,  and 
Ftfd  M.  White,  of  the  Journal,  have  ex¬ 
changed  places. 

C.  S.  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  helped  to  entertain  Sec¬ 
retary  McAdoo  during  his  visit  here  last 
week  and  accompanied  the  Cabinet 
member  to  San  Francisco. 

Iklgar  E.  Piper,  of  the  local  staff  of 
the  Oregonian,  who  served  at  the  Of¬ 
ficers'  Training  Camp  at  San  Francisco, 
h-ts  left  for  Wa.shington,  in  response  to 
a  telegram  ordering  him  to  report  to 
.Major  Brett  in  the  financial  bureau  of 
the  Intelligence  Department. 

Chester  .Moores,  who  fo."  the  past 
three  years  has  been  doing  automobiles 
and  real  estate  on  the  Oregonian,  nas 
a.s.sumed  his  new  duties  as  secretary  to 
tiov.  Withycombe,  succeeding  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  who  reijently  resigned 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin,  of  which  he  is  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor. 

Kobert  Dougan,  who  was  serving  the 
.\s.sociated  Press  in  Washington,  where 
he  recently  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  city  as  commercial  envoy 
at  the  national  capital,  has  been  in 
1‘ortland  for  two  weeks  getting  ac¬ 
quainted. 


^AN  FH.ANCISCO.— WiUlam  "Spike” 
^  Slattery,  formerly  sporting  editor  of 
the  Call,  has  taken  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Ixiader,  a  weekly  (Catholic 
paper  who.se  editor,  I^awrence  de  Lacey, 
recently  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months  in  Federal  prison  for  conspiracy 
to  liberate  Franz  Bopp,  former  German 
Con.sul  in  San  Francisco,  who  is  impris¬ 
oned  at  Angel  Island. 

Carl  Hoffman,  city  editor  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  Is  back  at  his  desk  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  several  weeks  caused  by  illness. 

Kotaro  Mochizuki,  president  of  the 
Liberal  News  Agency  of  Tokio,  arrived 
here  this  week  as  a  member  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  mission  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament. 

M.  H.  de  Young,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle,  was  the  honored  guest  at  a 
luncheon  October  20  arranged  by  the 
San  Francisco  (Jlub  as  an  appreciation 
of  Mr.  De  Young's  service  In  the  estab¬ 


lishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum. 

S.  S.  McClure,  of  New  York,  arrived 
here  last  week  from  a  six  months’  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  Orient  He 
spoke  at  a  number  of  public  gatherings 
here,  including  a  reception  at  the  Press 
Club. 


E.  J.  ST.4CKPOLE  WRITES 
STORY  OF  LIFE’S  WORK 

(Continued  from  page  «) 
tricts  of  the  State.  This  was  the  result 
of  iKTSonal  interviews  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  county  leaders,  and  Mr.  Lord 
was  much  pleased. 

My  service  as  Postmaster  of  Har¬ 
risburg  for  several  years  was  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  direction  of  the  Telegraph, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  other  inllnentlal 
bodies  thought  well  enough  of  my  ad¬ 
ministration  to  adopt  resolutions  urg¬ 
ing  a  reappointment.  After  serving 
two  terms,  covering  eight  years,  1 
wished  to  retire,  and  requested  those 
re.sponsilde  for  my  appointment  to  re¬ 
lieve  me,  but  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  situation  were  urged  upon  mo 
as  a  reason  for  continuing  in  the  office 
another  term,  which  I  reluctantly 
agreed  to  do. 

In  my  earlier  work  for  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  L.  Clarke  Da¬ 
vis,  father  of  Kichard  Harding  Davis, 
wad  a  great  help  to  me,  pointing  out 
the  things  to  avoid  in  new.spaper  work, 
and  the  late  Attorney-General  William 
l.’hler  Hensel,  himself  a  great  newspa¬ 
per  man,  was  also  of  service  in  guiding 
me  as  to  the  Ijcst  methods  of  handling 
the  news.  W.  V.  McKean,  at  that  time 
respon.dlble  head  of  the  Ledger,  said  to 
me  In  our  first  interview:  "You  send 
the  news;  we  res<Tve  comnjent  for  our 
end  of  the  line.”  I  have  often  pas.sed 
this  on  to  younger  newspai>er  men. 

IN  CONTROL  or  TUB  Tli>I.FX!R.\TH. 

.\.s  before  stated,  in  December,  1900, 
Mr.  McAlarney’s  death  led  to  the  sale 
of  the  Telegraph,  and  I  lintnediately 
tried  to  interest  two  of  my  new.spaper 
as.sociates  in  the  forming  of  a  part¬ 
nership  to  purchase  the  property,  but 
without  succe.s.s.  I  finally  determined  to 
go  it  alone,  and  to  this  end  began  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  gave  me  control  early 
in  1901.  My  first  step  was  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  subscrii»tion  price  from 
two  to  one  cent,  which  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate,  and  the  rasult  was  a  rapid 
increase  in  circulation.  Sixteen  years 
later,  owing  to  changed  conditions  in 
the  new.spaper  Indu.stry  and  unprece¬ 
dented  war  costs,  the  two-cent  price 
was  restored,  with  a  loss  of  le.ss  than 
three  per  cent,  of  circulation,  a  fact 
which  evoked  considerable  favorable 
comment  in  new.spaper  periodicals. 

My  theory  has  always  been  that  a 
newsjiatKT  must  keep  step  with  the 
community  which  it  servos,  or  drop 
out  of  the  race,  and  with  this  convic¬ 
tion  it  has  constantly  been  my  endeav¬ 
or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Telegraph  ‘o 
uphold  and  support  the  things  which 
make  for  the  betterment  of  the  people, 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  My  staff 
has  always  been  Instructed  to  avoid  de- 
sfructfivo  critid.sm,  to  say  the  kitid 
word  rather  than  the  unkind,  to  do  the 
helpful  thing  whenever  poasible  and  to 
make  the  paper  in  all  its  departments 
reflect  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

ri  NfnON  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
American  newspaper  it  is  hard  to  pre¬ 
dict.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  wo 
are  not  getting  away  from  its  real  func¬ 
tion,  which  is  fundamentally  the  print¬ 


ing  of  the  news — Ijoiled  down,  accurate, 
well  written,  and  void  of  offence. 

Making  a  new.spaper  to  serve  the 
selfish  and  purely  personal  ends  of  its 
publisher  is  a  hopeless  proposition  as 
I  see  it  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  Such 
a  newspaper  is  lx)und  to  reveal  itself 
in  its  true  light,  and  whatever  of  in¬ 
fluence  it  may  have  had  .soon  di.sap- 
r»ears.  Mo.st  peojde  like  to  feel  that 
the  paper  they  read  every  day  is  doing 
its  lj«‘st  to  plea.se  those  whom  it  serves 
by  a  legitimate  presentation  of  the 
news  and  such  editorial  comment  as  will 
aid  It  in  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
inii>ortant  movements  of  the  field  it 
covers  and  the  greater  world  outside. 

In  the  transformation  of  Harrisburg 
as  a  city,  and  likewise  many  of  the 
towns  of  central  Pennsylvania  from  the 
standjwint  of  civic  and  material  prog- 
re.ss,  it  pleases  me  to  feel  that  the  Tele¬ 
graph  has  had  a  creditable  part.  In 
pur.suance  of  a  definite  policy,  we  have 
earne.stly  supported  every  movement 
.since  1901  that  has  had  for  its  purpose 
and  objective  the  improvement  of  the 
city  and  the  development  of  a  more 
prosperous  and  contented  people. 

Fkrrly  in  the  present  year  the  Star- 
lndei>endent,  an  evening  paper  estab¬ 
lished  in  1876,  was  taken  over  and 
merged  with  the  Telegraph.  Many  of 
the  prominent  publishers  of  the  State 
were  kind  enough  to  tender  their  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  what  they  were  pleas¬ 
ed  to  regard  as  a  con.structive  step  in 
the  con.servation  of  the  newspaper  in- 
du.stry  in  our  territory. 

“tub  na.HXJRAPH  family.” 

My  connection  with  the  Harrisburg 
Telegrajih  has  brought  me  into  touch 
with  as  loyal  a  group  of  workers  as 
any  man  could  de.sire.  We  call  our¬ 


selves  "the  Telegraph  family,”  and 
many  of  the  employees  have  been  with 
the  establishment  an  ordinary  lifetime. 
There  is  with  us  in  all  departments  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  such  suc¬ 
cess  as  has  attended  the  building  up 
of  our  new.spaper  is  shared  by  all  the 
"family.”  Each  one  feels  a  personal 
intere.st  in  the  development  of  the  news- 
proud  to  state  that  many  of  the  boys 
have  re.sponded  to  the  call  to  the  colors. 

ONK  SECRRT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Let  me  .say  to  the  young  man  start¬ 
ing  on  a  newspaper  career  that  there 
is  only  one  secret  of  success — hard  and 
con.stant  work.  When  my  father  died, 
leaving  me  as  the  eldest  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  most  of  whom  were  small,  the 
outlook  was  not  particularly  promis¬ 
ing;  but  the  fact  that  1  was  compelled 
to  dig  in  and  forget  all  union  hours  in 
my  work  was  of  real  and  lusting  bene¬ 
fit  But  unless  one  loves  the  newspa¬ 
per  game  and  hard  work,  he  should 
drop  out  of  it  and  seek  the  occupation 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Personally,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
lie  a  working  newspaper  man.  To-day 
I  would  be  most  unhappy  should  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  take  any  assignment 
and  fill  it  with  credit  to  myself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "stufT'  which  I 
turn  In  every  day  runs  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  personal  item,  and  I'm 
glad  to  .say  my  “nose  for  news”  Is  just 
as  keen  as  a  generation  ago. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  are  now  passing 
through  a  time  of  testing,  and  out  of 
the  .stres.s  of  experiences  never  known 
bt'fore  there  will  emerge  a  press  clear¬ 
er  of  %<sion.  with  increased  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  its  responsibility  and 
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the  measure  of  its  obligation  to  a  new 
generation. 

1  am  glad  to  have  had  my  humble 
part  in  the  development  of  an  industry 
which  Is  bound  to  become  Increasingly 
important  with  the  years,  and  I  shall 
watch  the  Inevitable  changes  for  the 
better  with  confidence  born  of  faith  in 
the  transcendent  power  of  the  real 
newspaper  to  aid  in  the  working  out 
of  stupendous  problems,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known  in  all  history. 


NO  PAPER  CONTRACTS 
THIS  YEAR  FAVORED 

{Continued  from  page  7) 
cost  of  manufacture,  but  on  a  price 
which  they  by  agreement  and  collusion 
could  obtain,  although,  of  course,  they 
attempted  to  use  cost  of  manufacture 
as  an  excuse.  For  this  reason  it  is 
probable  that  the  Increased  cost  of 
manufacture  for  1918  over  1917  will  not 
in  itself  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  price  over  this  year’s. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  two-year  labor  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  major  mills  expire  in 
spring,  and  labor  will  undoubtedly  de¬ 
mand  .substantial  Increases.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  voluntarily  Increased 
its  wage  scale  again,  which,  with  the 
war  bonuses  and  other  voluntary  in¬ 
creases  it  has  given,  amounts  to  $l.<!r. 
a  ton. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  stocks  on 
hiuid  in  mills  and  publl.shers’  hands  to¬ 
day  amount  to  something  over  200,000 
tons,  compared  with  two  years  ago,  when 
it  was  approximately  80,000  ton.s.  This 
enormous  quantity  on  hand,  with  the 
reduced  consumption,  will  have  a  sub¬ 
stantially  weakening  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Every  publi.shcr,  large  or  small, 
with  paper  ahead,  should  deduct  the 
amount  In  storage  from  the  quantity  he 
wishes  to  contract  for  or  decides  to  U.se 
next  year,  and  not  try  and  contract 
for  his  usual  quantity.  Heavy  stocks 
on  hand  will  be  very  bad  to  have  when 
the  prospective  big  slump  in  prices, 
which  will  come  after  the  war  is  over. 
It  would  be  far  better  business  for 
every  publisher  to  figure  on  being  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  paper  by  the  end  of  1918, 
than  to  keep  building  up  increas¬ 
ing  quantities  of  high  prtced  pa¬ 
per  which  he  will,  have  on  hand  when 
the  price  may  drop. 

“The  Imports  from  Canada  for  the 
month  of  August  were  the  largest  ever 
brought  into  this  country,  being  almost 
60,000  tons;  the  exports  in  August,  this 
year,  were  only  a  little  over  one-half 
what  they  were  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  in  which  there  was  an  especially 
large  shipment.  In  addition  to  these 
Imports  there  are  and  will  be  the  Im¬ 
ports  from  Newfoundland,  so  that  the 
situation  between  Imports  and  exports 
Is  In  much  better  condition  for  the 
market. 

“In  view  of  all  this,  publishers  should 
not  worry  about  next  year’s  paper  sup¬ 
ply,  as  there  will  be  ample  paper  to 
go  around,  and  certainly  as  extreme 
conditions  will  not  be  possible  this  year, 
as  last.” 

A  OIOANTIC  LOSS. 

Mr.  McIntyre  was  asked  if  he  had 
made  a  computation  of  the  lo.s.ses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  dally  newspapers  of  this 
country  during  the  past  year  through 
increased  cost  of  news  print.  He  re¬ 
plied:  “Yes,  recently  I  made  .some 

figures  on  that  subject,  estimating 
from  the  total  tonnage,  and  the  lo.ss 
sustained  by  daily  new.spapcr  publishers 
amounted  to  about  $45,000,000,  while  the 
loss  sustained  by  paper  consumers  in 
general.  Including  such  industries  as 


wallpaper,  bags,  etc.,  amounted  to  $75,- 
000,000.  The.se  figures  represent  the 
amount  paid  for  paper,  including  in¬ 
creased  price,  freight,  storage,  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  and  the  Incidental  burdens 
which  the  manufacturers  threw  upon 
their  customers.” 

"Have  any  publishers  been  able  to 
force  a  settlement  with  manufacturers 
who  signed  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  agreement  at  the  $2.50  rate?”  he 
was  asKed. 

“Yes,  I  have  heard  of  Instance.s.  One 
mill  has  kept  the  agreement.” 


“In  your  opinion  will  Congre.ss  take 
Immediate  action  on  news  print  mat¬ 
ters  when  it  ass<;mbles  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion  on  December  2?” 

“That  is  to  be  hoped  for.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  situation  as  regards  legislation 
would  be  much  more  hopeful  if  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  United 
States  would  take  an  unqualifiedly  unit¬ 
ed  stand  and  regard  legislation  looking 
to  relief  in  its  proper  light — as  a  war 
measure.  Every  other  warring  nation 
has  seen  the  justice  of  legi.slation  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  fixing  of  price  and  the 


control  of  this  necessary  commodity 
during  the  war,  and  nowhere  else  docs 
the  opinion  prevail  that  such  legislation 
is  setting  a  precedent  of  permanent 
Government  ownership  or  paternalism.” 

Regarding  the  prospect  of  legislation 
on  water-powers,  Mr.  McIntyre  said: 
“While  it  was  found  Impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  action  on  water-power  legislation 
at  the  special  session  of  Congress,  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  pre.ssure  of  war  emergency 
legislation,  very  satisfactory  and  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  was  made.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Committee  on  Paper 


55,418 

Was  the  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

title  ©cs  iRoines!  Capital 

in  September 

This  was  a  gain  of  7,223  copies  over  September  a  year  ajjo,  and  a 
gain  of  1,526  copies  over  the  month  of  August.  The  circulation 
for  the  last  day  of  the  month  went  over  60,000  net  paid. 

And,  as  we  told  readers  and  advertisers  last  month  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  would  reach  60,000  inside  of  sixty  days,  we  are  gratified  it 
reached  60,000  inside  of  thirty  days. 

A  good  deal  of  the  Capital’s  increase  is  due  to  the  army  canton¬ 
ment  in  Des  Moines,  where  there  are  already  23,000  soldiers,  and 
where  there  will  be  close  to  50,000  when  the  draft  is  completed. 
But  more  of  the  Capital’s  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Capital 
is  making  a  first-class  newspaper,  judged  by  the  standards  of  any 
city,  and  is  aggressively  pushing  the  same. 

The  Capital  at  the  present  time  is  publishing  the  war  and  foreign 
cable  service  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Ambassador  Gerard’s 
“My  Four  Years  in  Germany,”  Frank  Simmonds’  critiques  of  the 
war,  and  now  the  vigorous  editorial  views  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
as  furnished  for  contemporaneous  publication  by  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Of  course  the  Capital  publishes  first-class  comics,  sports  page 
material,  the  vigorous  editorials  of  its  publisher,  Lafayette  Young. 

We  urge  advertisers  interested  in  the  Des  Moines  field  to  examine 
recent  copies  of  the  Capital.  It  has  been  a  good  newspaper  for 
many  years,  but  is  so  far  superior  to  its  own  past  records  now  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  the  people 
of  Iowa. 

Ciie  Beg  itlotneg  Capital 

Honest  News — Honest  Views — Honest  Advertising 
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CALLS  $2.50  NEWS  PRINT 
PRICE  PROFITABLE  ONE 


at  Washington  reports  that  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  certain  that  water-power  legisla¬ 
tion  will  be  among  the  first  matters  to 
l>e  considered  by  Congress  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  session.  If  the  vast  Western 
.stands  of  pulp-wood  timber  are  to  be 
made  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
news  print,  the  present  restrictive  laws 
with  regard  to  water-power  development 
mu.st  be  modified  so  that  private  capital 
may  find  therein  a  basis  for  Investment. 

“There  arc  now  four  bills  which  have 
been  Introduced  and  which  will  come 
up  for  consideration.  The  Walsh  bill 
and  the  Myers  bill  in  the  Senate,  relat¬ 
ing  to  water  powers  in  the  public  do¬ 
main;  the  Shields  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Small  bill  in  the  House,  relating  to 
water-powers  on  navigable  streams.  All 
the  bills  embody  generally  the  same 
basic  feature  of  an  irrevocable  fifty-year 
permit  or  lea.se  under  proper  regulations. 
These  bills  will  undoubtedly  all  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Committee  and  reported  back 
with  modifications.  There  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  that  sati.sfactory 
legislation  will  be  passed  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  as  a  powerful  and 
steadily  growing  interest  is  being 
evinced  in  this  matter  by  not  only  the 
newspape-rs,  but  commercial  organ'za- 
tions  throughout  the  country.” 

I’APKK  TRl'ST  TP.IAU 

The  trial  of  the  indicted  menjbers  of 
the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  charged  with  violations  of  the 
-Vnti-Tru.st  law,  set  for  November  12 
in  the  District  Kt'deral  Court  in  New 
York,  Judge  Ix'arncd  Hand,  is  expected 
to  proceed  on  that  date.  Special  Counsel 
Mark  Hyman  having  stattsl  to  Tnu 
Kiutor  and  PL'Bi.isHHt  Oil  Thursday  that 
he  know  of  no  reason  why  the  case 
should  not  go  on,  with  the  pos.sible  ex- 
<-eption  of  the  al)»«'nce  of  John  Harton 
Paine,  who  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
prosecution,  and  who  has  been  di’afted 
U>r  service  with  the  Shipping  Hoard. 
Mr.  Paine  is  former  Judge  of  the  Su- 
Iierior  Court  of  Cook  County,  and  i.s 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  middle  West.  "I  have  not  heard 
whether  Judge  Paine’s  duties  on  the 
Shipping  Board  will  call  for  Interference 
with  plans  for  the  trial,  but  the  case 
is  .set  for  the  12th,  and  it  protiably  wilt 
go  on  at  that  time,"  .said  Mr.  Hyman. 
He  added  that  if  additional  special 
coun.sil  were  engaged  the  announce¬ 
ment  would  1)0  made  from  Washington. 


James  P.  Casey,  General  Manager  of 

Salt  Lake  Herald-Republican,  Explains 

Interesting  Paper  Situation  in  Far 

West— Senator  Smoot’s  Statements  Ac¬ 
curate,  He  Says. 

"After  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
news  i)rint  situation,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Western  mills  can 
.supply  their  customers  at  the  old  price 
and  .still  make  money.” 

So  writes  James  P-  Casey,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  I.a.ke  City  Herald- 
Kepublican,  to  The  Editor  and  Pl'B- 
Lisnixi. 

"As  manager  of  the  Herald-Republi¬ 
can,  and  being  in  clo.se  touch  with  the 
local  situation,  I  want  to  say  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Smoot  is  fully  Informed  and  his 
statement,  as  printed  by  you,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.”  writes  Mr.  Casey.  "A 
little  less  than  three  years  ago  a  propo¬ 
sition  was  put  up  to  the  Utah  dallies 
to  make  long  term  contracts  for  news 
print  at  a  price  of  $2.50  per  hundred 
f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake.  There  are  six  dally 
papers  in  the  State,  four  in  Salt  Lake 
and  two  in  Ogden.  All  of  them  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  proposition,  some  sign¬ 
ing  three  years’  contracts  while  others 
.signed  five  years’  contracts.  The  Her¬ 
ald-Republican  and  De.sert  News  were 
among  tho.se  that  signed  three  years’ 
contracts,  and  this  pajier’s  contract  ex¬ 
pires  next  June.  The  contracts  were 
made  through  the  Graham  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  exception  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune’s  contract,  which,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  was  made  directly  with  the 
Crown-Williamette  Paper  Company  for 
a  period  of  five  years.  Last  spring  the 
Salt  Telegram  decided  to  Increase 
its  tonnage  and  made  a  deal  with  the 
Graham  Paper  Company  to  cancel  its 
old  contract  and  make  a  new  contiact 
at  a  price  of  $2.50  per  one  hundred  f  o. 
b.  mills.  The  freight  from  the  mills  to 
Salt  I.a.ke  City  is  45  cents  per  hundred 
so  this  makes  the  Telegram’s  cost  of 
paper  in  reality  $2.95. 

"Senator  Smoot  is  al.so  right  when  he 
say.s  that  contracts  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently  at  $2.76  per  hundred  and  I  know 
personally  that  .such  an  offer  has  been 
made  to  other  newspapers.  But  at 
that  time  the  mills  were  holding  out 
for  $2.76  f.  o.  b.  mills.  The  price  charg¬ 
ed  under  'the  contracts  made  three 
years  ago  was  $2.05  f.  o.  b.  mills  mak¬ 
ing  it  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  S.'Ut  Lake.  The 
chances  are,  while  I  cannot  say  this 
positively,  that  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
is  getting  even  a  lower  rate  on  its  con¬ 
tract  than  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake,  as 
it  is  doing  business  direct  with  the 
Crown-Williamette  Paper  Company 
and  therefore  cutting  out  the  Graham 
Paper  Company  of  St.  I.iouls,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  commis.slon  of  $1  per  ton  on 
all  news  print  shipped  into  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Western  paper  mills  have  been 
arguing,  as  their  rea.son  for  advancing 
the  price,  that  the  Government  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  heavy  drain  on  the  supply  of 
spruce  timber  for  building  aeroplanes, 
together  with  the  advanced  prices  on 
oil  and  labor.  However,  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  situation,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Western 
mills  can  supply  their  customers  at  the 
old  price  and  still  make  plenty  of  money. 
Otherwise,  the  Crown-Williamette 
Paper  Company  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  five  years’  contract  with  the 
Salt  I.rfike  Telegram  at  $2.50  f.  o.  b. 
mills.” 


Mr.  C.  Ironmonger 


THE  C.  IRONMONGER 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Answers  a  Question 

Sometimes  asked  us  by 

Newspaper  Publishers 


In  a  letter  dated  October  10th,  he  said: 

“In  practically  every  trade  or  profetsion  there  is  one  publicae 
tion  which,  on  account  of  its  close  touch  with  the  worth¬ 
while  activities  in  its  held,  is  read  with  more  interest  and  with 
greater  conhdence  than  any  other  publication  in  that  held. 

“This  explains  why  /  read  every  issue  of  ‘THE  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER’  so  closely,  and  it  also  explains  the  many  in¬ 
stances  of  news  of  great  interest  and_  sometimes  of  positive 
value,  especially  to  our  space-buying  department,  which  I 
have  secured  from  your  columns. 

“In  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  if  I  were  the  publisher  of 
a  daily  newspaper  I  certainly  would  concentrate  my  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  space  buyer  by  plain  and  convincing  statements  in 
‘THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.’  Properly  used  your  ad- 
v-rtising  space  should  become  almost  a  gift.’’ 


WHAT  ITALY  DOES. 

.\  glimp.se  of  how  the  paper  .situation 
is  being  met  in  other  warring  nations 
was  given  in  a  consular  report  received 
this  week  at  Wa-shington,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Indus¬ 
try,  Commerce,  and  I^ibor,  of  Italy,  had 
is-sued  a  decree  under  which  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers  mu.st  furnish  news  print  to 
publishers,  until  further  notice,  at  75 
lire  ($14.47  the  quintal  (220.46  pounds), 
delivered,  payment  net  ca.sh,  sight 
draft.  The  Ontral  Paper  Commission 
will  decide  at  the  end  of  each  month 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  due  the 
mills  for  each  quintal  of  paper  for 
newspapers  produced. 

There  are  arbitrary  conditions  that 
publishers  must  produce  iiew.spapers 
of  specified  .size. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  furnishes  a  means 
for  newspaper  publishers  to  keep  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  leading  space  buyers  of  the  country.  A  steady 
campaign  in  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  as 
good  an  investment  as  a  fire  insurance  policy.  Every 
newspaper  has  an  individual  story  to  tell,  something  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others,  and  should  tell  that  story  to  those 
who  are  interested  the  deepest. 

Such  men  are  regular  readers  of 


Pittsburgh  Post  Does  Its  Bit 
The  Pittsburgh  Po.st,  in  observance 
of  Liberty  Loan  Day,  devoted  the  en¬ 
tire  first  page  of  the  is.sue  of  October 
24  to  the  subject  of  the  bond  sale. 
Several  members  of  the  Cabinet  con¬ 
tributed  special  mes.sages  for  u.se  on 
this  occa.sion,  and  the  striking  feature 
attracted  much  favorable  comment  as 
a  proof  of  the  effective  service  a  news¬ 
paper  may  render  to  the  Government. 


The 

Editor  CS,  Publisher 

1117  'World  Building  New  York  Citjl 


Fix  Journalism  Week  Dates 
The  next  annual  Journalism  Week  at 
the  University  of  Mi.ssouri  will  be  held 
May  6  to  10,  1918. 
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SEES  GOLDEN  ERA  FOR 
ADVERTISING  AFTER  WAR 


Lindsay  Russell  Predicts  that  Nations 
Will  Compete  for  Post-Bellum  Trade 
Through  Extensive  Publicity  Cam- 
paigns---Urges  America  to  be  Prepar¬ 
ed  for  Struggle. 

Lindsay  Hussoll,  pre.sident  of  the 
Japan  Society,  addressed  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congre.ss  in  New  York  last 
Monday,  on  the  subject  of  “Advertising 
a  Nation.” 

“A  nation,”  he  .said,  “like  a  business 
corporation,  .stands  in  need  of  good  will. 

It  cannot  in  this  age  live  to  itself  alone. 

national  government  is  compelled  to 
deal  with  so  many  problems,  of  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  and  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  it  may,  without  losing  sight 
of  its  other  functions,  regard  itself  as 
a  gigantic  corporation  intrusted  with 
the  task  of  safeguarding  the  interests 
and  material  welfare  of  its  nationals. 

"With  the  end  of  the  world  war  will 
come  baffling  problems  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Money  must  be  .secured  with  which 
to  rehabilitate  Indu.stry  and  commerce. 
A  market  must,  therefore,  be  obtained 
for  securitie.s.  There  will  be  keen  com¬ 
petition  also  to  control  the  tides  of 
tourist  travel  bringing  their  rich  ar¬ 
gosies  of  treasure.  How  are  these  feats 
to  be  accomplished?  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  contest  of  extra-national  publicity 
such  as  we  have  not  heretofore  seen. 

“What  are  we  as  a  nation  doing  to 
extend  our  ideas,  our  ideals  and  our  so-  j 
clal  system  into  foreign  lands  to  blaze  I 
the  trail  through  national  publicity  fori 
American  trade  and  industry,  especially* 
in  those  countries  where  the  barrier  of 
language  exists?  Neither  our  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  our  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  given  this  subject  the  attention  it 
merits,  nor  have  individual  Americans 
who  are  doing  this  work  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  such  as  publishers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  in  foreign  countries  and  oth¬ 
ers  at  home  rendering  a  service' of  in¬ 
terpretation,  had  the  encouragement 
and  support  they  deserve. 

"Nations,  in  their  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  public  opinion,  have  tried  various 
methods.  Germany  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  persistent  effort  to 
further  national  policies  and  commerce, 
treating  public  opinion  as  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  .sold.  Her  campaign 
was  successful  for  the  rea.son  that  it 
was  un.suspected  and  therefore,  no  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  off.sct  it." 

A  favorite  method  of  press  control, 
he  said,  has  l>een  to  combine  German 
banks  and  bu.siness  hou.ses  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  patronize  the  advertl.sing  col¬ 
umns  of  only  tho.se  papers  w’hlch  gave 
prominent  and  favorable  display  to 
German  news  and  propaganda. 

“Shanghai  has  been  the  centre  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  German  Boxer  indemnity 
the  fund  from  which  German  publicity 
in  the  Far  East,  and  to  some  extent 
In  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  dissension  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Japan,  was  directed.  In  fact, 
China  has  been  a  hotbed  of  political  In¬ 
trigue  and  vicious  International  pub¬ 
licity. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ADVERTISES. 

“Great  Britain  has  freely  used  pub¬ 
licity  to  promote  her  Interests  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Recently  a  huge  patriotic 
fund  ha.s  been  raised  by  subscription 
in  England  for  the  purpose.  It  Is  said, 
of  promoting  post-befllum  commerce, 
especially  In  the  Orient.  Press  propa¬ 
ganda,  reinforced  by  pamphlets,  tracts, 
and  moving  pictures.  Is  being  spread 
throughout  China-  Britishers  almost 
without  exception,  business  men,  and 


even  missionaries  are  doing  their  part 
to  pre.serve  the  good  will  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  built  up  in  that  country  after 
years  of  effort. 

Mr.  Russell  also  referred  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  work  of  Brazil  in  advertising  cof¬ 
fee.  He  predicted  that  the  United 
States  would  probably  be  the  principal 
scene  of  competition  in  national  adver- 
tl.sing  after  the  war,  but  thought  that 
this  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
this  country  by  rousing  the  American 
people  to  greater  knowledge  of  and 
Interest  in  foreign  peoples  and  affairs. 


RUNS  COUNTRY  SYNDICATE 


Editor  of  Lima  (O.)  Times-Democr.it 
Serves  Tliirty-Two  Weeklies. 

Down  in  Lima,  “the  capital  of  North¬ 
western  Ohio,”  Howard  L.  Burba  is 
winding  out  his  first  year  as  editor  of 
the  Timcs-Democrat,  leading  Demo¬ 
cratic  daily  in 
the  heart  of  the 
oil  belt.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Mr. 
Burba  was  city 
editor  of  the 
Springfield  (O.) 
Sun,  leaving  that 
paper  for  a  berth 
on  Governor 
Cox’s  Dayton 
News,  where  he 
remained  until 
locating  in  the 
Lima  field. 

Mr.  Burba  be- 
Howard  L.  Burba,  lieves  that  the 
average  weekly  newspaper  editor  has 
enough  of  the  metropolitan  in  his 
make-up  to  realize  the  value  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  column.  He  has  built  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  syndicate  of  thirty-two  country  week¬ 
lies  .scattered  over  nineteen  Eftates.  And 
by  the  way,  he  had  thirty-two  very  good 
editor-friends. 

Mr.  Burba  is  doing  admirable  work 
in  editing  the  TJma  Times-Democrat. 


FRANK  W.  EAIFRY  RESIGNS 


Assistant  Cirrula'ion  Manager  of  Herald 
and  Telegram  to  Leave 
Frank  W.  Emery,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
and  Telegram,  has  resigned,  effective 
November  3. 

Mr.  Emery  has  been  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Herald  and 
Telegram  for  twenty  years.  He  will  take 
a  month  or  more  vacation,  after  which 
he  wili  announce  his  plana  for  the 
future. 


Newspapers  for  Soldiers 
The  Waco  (Tex  1  Morning  News  re¬ 
cently  began  publication  of  the  Camp 
MacArthiir  Bugl’.  It  wiii  he  issued 
twice  a  week  a.s  a  soldier’s  newspa¬ 
per.  The  paper  will  he  eight  to  ten  pages, 
same  size  as  the  Morning  News. 
It  Is  not  the  thought  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  make  money  from  the  publi¬ 
cation — rather,  it  is  a  patriotic  and  ed¬ 
ucational  movement. 


Writes  New  Rook  of  Verse 
.John  D.  Wells,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  conductor  of 
the  paper’s  “Grave  to  Gay”  column,  is 
the  author  of  .a  new  book  of  verse  which 
has  Ju.st  been  published  by  the  Har¬ 
pers.  Critics  are  hailing  the  work  of 
Mr.  Wells  as  being  worthy  to  succeed 
the  homely  writing  of  the  Hoosler  poet. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Tbe  Detroit  News 

Installed  26  Multiple- 
Magazine  LINOTYPES 
in  its  new  home 


NEW  HOME  OF  DETROIT  NEWS 


The  Equipment  Consists  of 
5  Model  9s  15  Model  Ks  6  Model  17s 
1  Linotype  Lead  and  Rule  Caster 
2  Ludlow  Typographs 

l~IvNDREDS  of  other  piihlishers  like  the  Detroit 
News  have  made  past  performance  the  deending 
factor  when  replacing  their  earlier  models  with 
modern  equipment.  Tlieir  collective  experience 
is  of  far  greater  value  than  individual  experiment. 

//V  are  ready  to  furnish  you  the 
figures  and  the  facts.  Jf  ’rite  us. 


LIBERTY  LOAN 

'X'llE  Mkr(;f.nthalfr  Linotype  Company  offers  to  receive  from  its 
customers  up  to  and  including  Xoveinber  15.  '9'7.  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  in  payment  of  either  their  open  or  note  accounts  (due  or  to 
become  due)  or  any  part  thereof,  or  as  payment  on  new  Linotypes 
ordered.  Accrued  interest  on  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  will  be 
allowed  ill  the  settlements. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  TORONTO 
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BIG  INTEREST  SHOWN  IN 
HARTFORD  CONVENTION 


New  Enfiland  Association  of  Circulation 

Manafcers  to  Hold  Quarterly  Meeting, 

November  8-9  -  Interesting  Programme 

of  Business  and  Diversion  Prepared-  - 

Full  Attendance  Anticipated. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  will  be  held  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
November  8-9,  1917.  The  circulators 
will  convene  on  Thursday  morning  at 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  comer  of  Asy¬ 
lum  and  Ann  Streets,  which  is  but  two 
block.*)  from  the  station. 

At  this  morning’s  session  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  will  be  discu.ssed: 

“Distributing  and  Promoting  Circula¬ 
tion  Through  Districts  Controlled  by 
Circulation  Departments" — ^J.  P.  Barry, 
Journal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"Small  City  Circulation — Its  Value 
to  the  General  Advertiser,  and  to  What 
Extent  Should  the  Newspapers  Co¬ 
operate  ?" — Sidney  Sibley,  Sentinel, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

“The  Circulation  Problem  Met  at  the 
Ayer,  Ma.sa,  Army  Cantonment” — 
George  H.  Reynolds,  the  Standard,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

“Abolishing  the  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Controlling  the  Business  From  the 
Office” — Charles  M.  Schofield,  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  Worcester,  Masa 

“College  and  Preparatory  School  Cir¬ 
culation” — Seth  J.  Moore,  Journal,  Lew¬ 
iston,  Me. 

“How  to  Hold  Up  Morning  Street 
Sales  In  Winter” — H.  R.  FYickenhaus, 
Journal-Courier,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“How  to  Obtain  the  Cooperation  of 
Newsboys  in  the  Running  of  a  Club  Or¬ 
ganized  for  Their  Benefit." 

“Daily  Circulation — Best  Method  of 
Securing  and  Retaining  in  a  Small 
City.” 

At  two  o’clock  on  Thursday  there  will 
be  a  luncheon,  followed  at  3:30  o’clc-ck 
by  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  plant  of 
the  Hartford  Times.  H.  M.  Wheeler, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Time.s,  hopes 
to  have  in  operation  by  that  time  a  new 
.system  of  automatic  conveyors  for  car¬ 
rying  the  bundles  from  the  benches  in 
the  mailing-room  to  the  wagons,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  this  feature  of  the 
’Times’s  equipment  will  attract  interest¬ 
ed  attention. 

<Jn  Thursday  evening  the  members  of 
the  As.sociation  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Hartford  Times  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Hartford  Club — after  which,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  the  circulators  will  be  free 
until  the  following  morning. 

The  Friday  morning  se.ssion  will  bo 
devoted  to  unfinished  business,  followed 
at  tl:30  by  an  automobile  sight-seeing 
trip  about  the  city. 

Another  luncheon  follows  at  two 
o’clock,  after  which  the  circulators  will 
be  assured  that  the  city  is  “theirs,”  and 
urged  to  take  possession  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  stay. 


Illinois  Circulators  to  Meet 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Circulation 
Managers’  Aasociation  of  Illinois  will 
be  held  in  Springfield  on  Tuesday,  No- 
veml>er  13,  at  the  St.  Nicholtis  Hotel. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are: 
President,  L.  V.  Vancleave,  Rockford 
Republic;  vice-president,  Clarence  Eys- 
ter,  Peoria  Star,  and  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer,  G.  S.  Galloway,  Rockford  Regis¬ 
ter-Gazette.  The  directors  are  W.  P. 
l»vell,  Bloomington  Pantagraph;  E.  F'. 
Gardner,  Elgin  Courier,  and  E.  R.  Ragan, 
Springfield  State  Register.  Any  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  publisher  Interested 
in  this  organization  can  get  full  details 
by  writing  any  of  the  above  offleera 


CANADIAN  CIRCULATORS 
FORM  NEW  ASSOCIATION 


Circulation  Managers  of  Winnipeg  and 

Western  Canada  Organize  Western 

Circulation  Managers'  Association  — 

Next  Convention  to  be  in  Edmonton  in 

August  Next  Year. 

(Speoial  to  The  Editob  and  Pcblisheb.) 

WiNNiPEXS,  October  25. — The  Western 
Canada  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  here  yesterday  at  a 
meeting  of  Winnipeg  and  Western 
Canada  circulation  men. 

A.  J.  Hilliker,  of  the  Calgary  Herald, 
was  elected  president.  The  other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  are:  First  vice-president, 
A.  G.  Gowan,  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
second  vice-president,  M.  Fldelsteln, 
Farmers’  Advocate,  Winnipeg;  secre- 
tary-trea.surer,  J,  S.  Sweeney,  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  FYess;  directors;  F.  E.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Vancouver  Province;  R.  R. 
Leitch,  Edmonton  Journal;  J.  R.  Bunn, 
Regina  Leader;  J.  L.  Middleton,  Cana¬ 
dian  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  Winni¬ 
peg;  W.  H.  Henderson,  Winnipeg  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopt¬ 
ed  which  are  similar  to  those  used  by 
circulation  managers’  associations  else¬ 
where. 

A  dinner  was  held  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  last  night  at  which  papers  on 
various  circulation  problems  were  read 
and  discus.sed  by  the  members  of  the 
new  association. 

R.  R.  Leitch,  of  the  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  so  ably  .set  forth  the  attractions  of 
the  Northern  Alberta  city  as  a  conven¬ 
tion  centre  that  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  first  annual  convention  there  in 
August  of  next  year.  Yesterday’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  only  a  preliminary  organization 
meeting. 

Papers  read  at  the  dinner  were:  "The 
Circulation  Man  and  His  Work,”  J.  L. 
Middleton,  Canadian  Thresherman  and 
Farmer;  "Methods  of  Securing  New 
Business  from  a  Daily  Standpoint,”  C. 
A.  Sha)ighnes.sy,  Winnipeg  Tribune; 
“Reducing  Costs  in  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment,”  W.  H.  Henderson,  Winnipeg 
Telegram;  “Circulation  Contests,”  Hugh 
Anderson.  Northwest  Farmer,  Winni¬ 
peg;  “How  I  Get  Renew.als  by  Mail,” 
J.  K.  Falconer,  Edmonton  Bulletin; 
"What  Are  the  Benefits  to  be  Derived 
from  a  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,”  F.  P.  Sweeney,  Winnipeg  Free 
Pre.ss;  "Carrier  Problems,”  George  C. 
Grant,  Victoria  Times;  “Galley  System 
and  Addre.ssing  Machines,”  M.  Edel- 
stein,  Farmer.s’  Advocate,  Winnipeg; 
“Economic  Handling  of  City  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Circulation,”  F.  E.  Henderson, 
Vancouver  Province. 

Other  speakers  Included  W.  McCurdy, 
assistant  general  manager.  Free  Press. 
Mr.  McCurdy  spoke  on  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  circulation  manager’s 
work,  and  how,  due  to  changing 
economic  condition,  many  new  problems 
have  to  be  solved.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  becoming  free  from  all  political  and 
corporation  affiliations,  which  was  mak¬ 
ing  for  a  free  press. 

Other  speakers  were  R.  R.  Leitch, 
Edmonton;  A.  G.  Cowan,  and  W.  E. 
McTaggart,  of  the  Grain  Growers’ 
Guide,  who  was  made  the  first  honor¬ 
ary  member. 

Every  indication  was  manifested  that 
the  organization  will  prove  itself  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  newspaper 
workers  of  Western  Canada. 


Harrisburg  Telegraph  Does  Bit 
The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  Is 
displaying  a  service  flag  containing 
twenty  stara 


ASKS  FOR  RE-AUDIT  OF 
CIRCULATION  RECORDS 


W.  J.  Pattison,  Publisher  of  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Republican,  Appears  Before 
Board  of  Directors  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  and  Protests  Against 
.Auditor’s  Rulings. 

W.  J.  Pattison,  publisher  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Republican,  appeared  before 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  last  Friday,  and  appealed 
for  a  re-audit  of  the  circulation  records 
of  his  newspaper  on  the  ground  that  the 
rulings  made  by  the  auditor  who  made 
the  original  audit  were  unfair. 

The  directors  voted  to  grant  the  re¬ 
audit  with  the  usual  conditions.  If  the 
original  audit  Is  confirmed,  Mr.  Pattison 
is  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  re-audit.  If 
the  original  audit  is  not  confirmed,  the 
bureau  is  to  pay  costs. 

Stanley  (Hague,  managing  director  of 
the  bureau,  announced  that  the  vote  on 
the  propo.sed  change  in  the  by-laws — 
prohibiting  the  publishing  of  the  bureau 
reports  except  in  full — was  progressing 
rapidly.  He  said  that  approximately  450 
members  had  voted  for  the  change  and 
that  145  had  voted  against. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  appeared  before  the 
board  and  urged  that  the  bureau  permit 
a  more  liberal  use  of  the  bureau  re¬ 
ports.  He  was  emphatically  against  the 
propo.sed  change  in  the  by-laws. 

The  directors  dlscus.sed  the  proposed 
by-law  change  in  some  detail  and  final¬ 
ly  appointed  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National 
Lead  Co.,  New  York,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  West¬ 
ern  committee  in  Investigating  and 
studying  the  proposed  change,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  members,  what  it  is  proposed 


to  accomplish,  possible  infiuences,  etc. 
The  other  members  of  the  Eastern  com¬ 
mittee  are:  John  B.  Woodward,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative.  Times  Building, 
New  York,  and  E.  D.  DeWltt,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  Thb  Editor  axd  Pub- 
lisheh  Ck).,  New  York.  The  Western 
committee  consists  of  Louis  Bruch, 
president  of  the  bureau,  and  William  H. 
Field,  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  _ 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN  NAMED 


President  I.  U.  Sears,  of  the  I.  C.  M. 

Announces  Appointments. 

I.  U.  Sears,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees  for  the  coming  year 
as  follows: 

Entertainment  committee — D.  B.  G 
Rose,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Post. 

Finance  and  auditing  committee — Wil¬ 
liam  Elder,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram. 

General  welfare  committee — James 
McKernan,  New  York  World. 

Membership  committee — Sidney  1) 
Long,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Transportation  committee  —  William 
Henry,  New  York  American. 

Convention  committee  —  John  .M 
Schmid,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Newsboy  welfare  committee — Joseph 
R.  Taylor,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 

Publicity,  promotion,  and  general  util¬ 
ity — A.  E.  McKinnon,  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Programme  committee — John  M.  An- 
nenberg,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

Necrology — CHarence  Eyster,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star. 

Audit  bureau — Harold  Hough,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

By-laws — William  L.  Argue,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star. 


25  PUBLISHERS 

INVESTED  MORE  THAN 

$325,000 

IN 

INTERTYPES 

during  the  past  18  months 

These  publishers,  and  hundreds  of 
other  purchasers  during  the  period  men¬ 
tioned,  have  expressed  their  confidence 
in  the  Intertype  and  the  stability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  behind  it  in  this  most  striking  way. 


Before  you  buy  an  Intertype  satisfy  your¬ 
self  that  k  k 

‘The  BETTER  Machine^' 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFTICES  AND  EASTERN  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
SO  Court  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
NEWSPAPER  ClRCULATiON 


New  York  Dailies  Have  Shown  Increases 
in  Spite  of  News  Print  Shortage  an«i 
Mounting  Costs  of  Production  Com¬ 
parison  of  Figures  for  1911-1917. 

The  influence  of  the  war  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  newspapers  is  shown  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  circulation  statements 
tiled  with  the  Government. 

The  war  was  declared  in  August, 
1914.  April  1,  same  year,  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  newspapeis  report¬ 
ed  their  circulation  as  follows: 

American,  332,164;  Herald,  101,006; 
Pre.ss,  81.931;  Sun,  65,514;  Times,  246,- 
118;  Tribune,  55,335;  World,  380,540; 
Kvening  Journal,  758,534;  Kvening 
.Mail,  130,137;  Kvening  Post,  17,475; 
Kvening  Sun,  110,056;  Kvening  Tele¬ 
gram,  163,869;  Kvening  World,  360,- 
9U2;  Kvening  Globe,  144,982;  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  32,893;  Brooklyn  Kagle,  44,754; 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  62,142; 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  38,142. 

In  the  six  months  that  foilowed  all 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers  with  the  exception  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Citizen  and  the  Brooklyn  Kagle 
showed  increases.  Following  are  the 
circulation  figures  for  October  1,  1914: 

American,  361,709;  Herald,  109,192; 
Press,  98,259;  Sun,  70,387;  Times,  259,- 
673;  Tribune,  64,410;  World,  391,944; 
Kvening  Journal,  797,477;  Kvening  Mail, 
157,044;  Kvening  Post,  18,513;  Evening 
Sun,  122,763;  Evening  Telegram,  220,- 
484;  Evening  World,  386,505;  Evening 
Globe,  185,471;  Brooklyn  Citizen,  32,- 
454;  Brooklyn  Eagle,  44,227;  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  63,289;  Brooklyn  Daily 
Tlme.s  41,050. 

INCREASES  THE  RULE. 

From  October  1,  1914,  to  April  1,  1917, 
all  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  enjoyed  substantial  increases 
in  circulation.  Following  are  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  April  1,  this  year: 

American,  413,918;  Herald,  133,918; 
Sun,  150,439  (Morning  Sun  and  Press 
consolidated);  Times,  344,436;  Tribune, 
100,766;  World,  387,549;  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  825,299;  Evening  Mail,  147,666; 
Evening  Post.  23,682;  Evening  Sun, 
186,185;  Kvening  Telegram,  215,282; 
Evening  World,  423,810;  Evening  Globe, 
204,138;  Brooklyn  Citizen,  34,683; 
ifrooklyn  Eagle,  43,209;  Brooklyn  Stan¬ 
dard  Union,  67,717;  Brooklyn  Daily 
Time.s,  44,923. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  in 
April,  this  year.  From  April  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  the  following  newspapers  ex¬ 
perienced  losses  in  circulation:  Herald, 
Sun,  Tribune,  Evening  Journal,  Evening 
Post.  Brooklyn  Daily  Times.  All  the 
others  gained.  Following  are  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  October  this  year: 

American,  451,799;  Herald,  130,209; 
Sun,  141,758;  Times,  357,225;  Tribune, 
100,551;  Wtorld,  407,308;  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  808,608;  Evening  Mall,  156,529; 
Evening  Po.st,  20,809;  Evening  Sun, 
192,250;  Kvening  Telegram,  217,846; 
Kvening  World,  431,222;  Evening  Glolie, 
214,836;  Brooklyn  Citizen,  35,214; 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  44,101;  Brooklyn  Stan¬ 
dard  Union,  71,144;  Brooklyn  Dally 
Times,  44,654. 

The  October  statement  of  the  New 
York  American  shows  a  gain  of  68,502 
over  Oc-tober  1,  1916.  The  New  York 
Herald,  with  a  gain  of  30,612  in  one 
year,  has  the  largest  per  cent.  gain. 

The  Editor  and  Pubusher  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  the  above 
flgure.s. 


OF  I^TEREST  TO 
CIRCUIATORS 


William  S.  Haddock,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  been 
named  president  of  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
Allegheny  County  men  in  the  nation’s 
service. 

De  LJoyd  Thompson,  aviator,  inaugu¬ 
rated  what  was  probably  the  first  news¬ 
paper  delivery  by  aeroplane  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  he  delivered  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  to  all  newsdealers  in  the  East 
End  of  Pittsburgh  via  the  air  route. 

Dudley  H.  Green,  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Clolo- 
nist,  has  gone  to  Toronto,  where  he  has 
Joined  the  Koyal  Flying  Corps. 

W.  J.  Arns  is  now  city  circulation 
manager  on  the  Atlanta  Georgian-Amer- 
Ican.  He  will  assist  Charles  Chandler, 
circulation  manager.  Mr.  Arns  was  for 
eight  years  with  the  Chicago  American, 
three  years  interested  in  the  National 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  two  years 
with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  until  recently  circulation  manager 
on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Franklin  Allen,  an  auditor  for  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  office. 

Itolla  B.  Kinard,  recently  circulation 
manager  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter- 
pri.se,  has  returned  to  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News  and  Semi-Weekly  Farm 
News  as  circulation  manager. 

John  J.  Quiller  Is  now  in  charge  of 
circulation  department,  the  Canton  (O.) 
Kepository,  succeeding  I^ester  De  Weese. 

The  Seattle  City  Council  recentlj 
passed  a  bill  de.signed  to  curb  noisy 
newsboys  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
night  and  early  morning.  The  bill 
makes  it  unlawful  for  loud  speaking  or 
outcry  of  any  newspaper  vendor  except 
between  the  hours  of  7:30  A.  M.  and 
11  P.  M.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thur.sday,  and  Friday;  7:30  A.  M. 
and  12  o’clock  midnight  on  Saturday, 
and  8:30  A.  M.  and  11  P.  M.  on  Sunday. 

Sidney  D.  I»ng,  manager  of  business 
and  circulation  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  recently  addressed  the  carriers 
and  newsboys  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  on 
"Service,  Collection,  and  Promotion.’' 
Mr.  Long  was  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers'  Association,  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Atlanta. 

Paul  Klenzle,  for  several  years  coun¬ 
try  circulator  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
News-Record,  has  been  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  manager  to  succeed  T.  L.  Wood, 
who  resigned  recently.  Mr.  Klenzle  won 
the  promotion  by  his  excellent  work  in 
building  up  out-of-town  circulation.  He 
started  in  as  a  carrier  boy  on  Spring- 
field  papers  and  worked  his  way  to  head 
of  a  department  by  hard  work  and  real 
ability. 

E.  G.  Shields,  with  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Evening  Journal  as  city  circulator 
for  about  a  year,  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  manager.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Atlanta  Georgian-American. 


New  York  Circulators  at  Syracuse 
The  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  meet  in 
Syracu.se  on  Thursday,  November  15. 
This  date  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
directors  of  the  organization,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  date — November  14 — having  been 
changed  at  the  request  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  circulators,  who  will  act  as  hosts 
on  this  occa.sion.  The  programme  is 
now  in  preparation,  and  President  An- 
nenljerg  promises  many  interesting  fea- 
ture.s.  drive  for  new  members  is  in 
progress  with  encouraging  outlook. 


I  asked  him  to  write  me  an  ad  about 

WISCONSIN 

And  this  is  what  he  wrote : 

Dear  Ed : 

Don't  ask  me  to  write  any  ads  when  I  m  in 
Wisconsin.  If  I  one  started,  I'd  never 
stop  till  I  used  up  a  dozen  or  so  of  your 
big  pages  set  in  solid  agat  . 

Really  Ed,  it's  the  greatest  state  you 
ever  saw  It  would  do  a  lot  of  those  East 
ern  advertisers  and  agency  men  a  lot  of  goed 
to  come  up  here  and  get  wise.  And  I  don't 
except  those  in  Chicago,  St.  Lcuis,  De  roit, 
etc.,  either.  Tney  al  stick  too  close  to 
their  desks  and  theorize.  They  ought  to 
get  out  in  the  states  now  and  then— get  ut 
among  'em,  and  see.  Then  they'd  knew  a 
iitt  e  better  about  lists  that  PAY. 

The  people  are  here  in  this  state,— 
they've  arrived,  and  that  good  and  plenty. 
Never  had  such  a  c-op  in  the  stite's  his¬ 
tory.  Over  three  hundred  m  llicn  bucks' 
worth  last  year,  and  Lord  knows  how  many 
more  this.  And  manuf ac ture s  —  say ,  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  .manufacturing  stops 
just  west  of  the  Palisades,  or  at  the  out¬ 
side,  west  of  Chicago  They'v  got  water 
powei  galore  here,  and  railways  and  water 
ways  and  many  fine  ports  on  two  of  the  big 
lakes.  They  turned  out  over  half  a  billion 
worth  of  goods  i  early  te-i  years  ago,  and 
from  the  rate  they  have  been  going,  it  must 
bs  over  a  billion  now.  They  take  out  lead, 
iron,  zinc  and  lots  of  otner  things  from 
the  mines,  do  nearly  a  quarter  of  a-1 1  the 
dairy  product  business  in  the  country  and 
make  paper  snd  buggies  and  re-r  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  —  oh  wall,  so  many  things  that  I 
cen't  think  ot  them  all. 

The  people  ar-^  just  dandy,  too— good, 
solid  citizens,  in  spite  of  their  Senator, 
and  prosperous,  whether  you  find  them  in 
the  country  or  in  their  well  built  ani  well 
governed  towns  and  cities.  Fine  stores, 
plenty  of  money  and  — I  almost  forgot  — their 
papers  are  corkers.  I  never  read  better, 
even  in  little  old  New  York  They  ought  to 
be  bully  advertising  madiums— I  guess  they 
are  i  rom  ths  amount  of  space  the/  c  rry 
I'm  putting  a  list  of  the  b-ist  of  them  on  a 
separate  sheet  Tell  the  advertisers  and 
agency  men  they'll  make  no  mistake  in  put¬ 
ting  their  copy  in  this  state,  and  when  they 
do,  they'd  better  use  these  papers.  Take 
my  word  for  it  — I  know. 

As  ever, 

WGP 

P.S.  The  fishing's  fine  Here  is  the  list. 


Circulation 

Rate  for 
6,000  lines 

Beloit  News  (E) . 

.*  6,000 

.02 

Ean  Clair  Leader-Teiein'nni  (.M&E&S) . . 

.*t  8,282 

.0286 

Fond  du  Lac  Common  wealth  (E) . 

.*t  6,106 

.0148 

(Jreen  Bay  Press  Gazette  (E) . 

.*  9,264 

.02 

JanesTille  Gazette  (E) . 

.*t  7473 

.0214 

La  Crosse  Tribune-Leader  Press  (E  &  S) 

♦t  14424 

.026 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (E). 

.*  18485 

.08 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal  (S) . 

.*  10,199 

08 

Milwaukee  Evenini?  Wisconsin  (E) . 

.*  36,896 

.06 

Milwaukee  Journal  (E) . 

.*110,964 

.12 

Milwaukee  Journal  (S) . 

.*  97449 

.12 

Milwaukee  Leader  (E) . 

.*  36,848 

.07 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (.M&E) . 

.*  49,666 

.08 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  (S) . 

.*  51,677 

.11 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  (E) . 

.*tl3477 

.03 

Racine  Journal  News  (E) . 

.•t  7419 

.02143 

Racine  Tlmes-Call  (E) . 

.*  6,060 

.0160 

Sheboyiran  Press  (E) . 

.*t  6,497 

.0143 

Superior  Telepram  (E) . 

.*  14464 

.03 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement  AprlL  1917. 
t  Commercial  surrey  of  city  sent  on  request 
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STATES  TO  ADVERTISE 
TO  GET  TOURIST  TRAVEL 


Lef'i^lature^  of  Wa-hinfslon  and  Oref'on 
and  (rovemnienl  of  Bri  itth  Columbia 
Appropriate  Sum  of  $112,000  with 
^'hirh  to  Advertise  Scenic  Wonders 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Pcrhap.s  the  foremost  effort  at  co- 
o|M‘rative  advertising  now  outstanding 
tx-fore  the  country  is  the  Pacific  North- 
we.st  Tourist  .A.ssociation’s  plan  to  at- 
tra<-t  tourist  travel  to  Oregon,  VVa-sh- 
ington,  and  British  ('‘olumbia. 

The  Asso<-iation  is  financed  by  the 
I^'glsiatures  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  the  (Jovernment  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  sum  to  be  used  aggregates 
$112,000,  and  the  money  will  be  largely 
ex|M‘nd*d  through  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  It  is  intended  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  those  mediums  which  are  so 
loi-ated  as  to  influence  mo.st  Americans 
who  go  somewhere  each  year  for  a  va- 
«ation.  The  campaign  will  start  soon 
and  continue  through  the  winter.  A 
Pacific  Coast  agency  will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  organizjition  is  unique  in  that  It 
is  the  first  time  that  three  great  units 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been 
able  to  eliminate  jealousies  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  joining  their  funds  for  a  definite 
puri>os<‘,  and  is  still  more  interesting 
liecau.se  of  one  of  them  being  a  foreign 
government.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
the  imaginary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  St.ates  was  wipied  out  before 
f'anadiaiis  and  Sammies  were  joined  as 
comrades  of  the  battle-line. 

IDllJi  NOT  WORK  SKPARATBa,Y. 

The  iilan  of  organization  was  worked 
out  by  a  few  enthusiastic  citizens  who 
held  a  vivid  realization  of  the  splendors 
to  lie  enjoyed  in  the  Northwest  as  a 
whole.  It  was  found  that  Oregon  busi¬ 
ness  men  could  not  be  counted  on  for 
raising  a  sufficient  fund  to  advertise 
them  adequately.  Consultations  with  big 
men  of  Wa.shington  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  developed  a  .situation  as  to 
financ-es  .strongly  resembling  that  of 
<  iregon  business  men.  Then  came  the 
idea  of  combining  all  the  feature  at¬ 
tractions  and  offering  them  to  the  public 
as  one  continuous  tour.  It  begins  with 
Vellow.stone  National  Park  and  swings 
through  to  the  West  Coast  and  then 
down  the  coast  to  Crater  I.a.ke  National 
Park. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  have  the 
commercial  organizations  of  the  various 
cities  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  finance  the  A.ssociation 
through  asking  overburdened  business 
men  for  donations,  it  was  determined  to 
go  to  the  various  governments  and  ask 
for  money  to  bt*  raised  by  direct  taxa¬ 
tion,  thus  placing  the  burden  evenly  on 
all  citizens. 

HOTEL  ASSOCIATIONS  HEI.P. 

Speakers  went  liefore  the  various 
clubs  and  organizations  to  present  the 
plan,  while  every  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  interviewed  personally,  and 
later  Ijombarded  with  letters.  The  hotel 
as-soiiations  got  into  the  game,  as  well 
as  other  organiz-ations  of  business  men. 

Oregon  was  the  first  to  respond  with 
an  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  the  bi¬ 
ennial  period.  Washington  matched  that 
appropriation  and  then  British  Columbia 
<-ame  through  with  her  proportion. 

Now  the  A.s.sociation  is  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  will  soon  be  a  frequent  thing 
to  note  display  ads  in  the  great  period¬ 
icals  referring  to  the  matchless  climate 
of  the  evergreen  Northwest. 

The  As.sociatlon  is  governed  by  a 
Itoard  of  thirty  directors,  ten  for  each 


governmental  subdivision,  the  president 
is  Mayor  A.  E.  Todd,  of  Victoria,  the 
secretary  is  Herbert  Cuthbert,  of  Seat¬ 
tle.  and  the  trea.surer  is  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
of  Portland. 

The  directors  and  all  officers,  other 
than  the  secretary,  serve  without  pay, 
not  even  being  allowed  to  be  reimbursed 
for  their  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills 
while  attending  meetings. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

Atlas  Aon'ehtisino  Agency,  450  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York,  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  selected  .sections  for  .Toy 
Products  Co..  360  We.st  50th  Street,  New 
York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  handles  the  adver- 
ti.sing  of  the  Olessner  Medicine  Co., 
"Turpo"  for  Shaving,  228  f^a.st  Sandusky 
Street,  Findlay,  O.  Reported  to  be  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Geo.  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue 
Building,  New  York,  handles  the  adver- 
fl.sing  of  the  Merrill-Soule  Co.,  “None 
Such"  Mincemeat,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Again 
placing  orders  with  a  selected  list  of 
newspapers. 

Daws  Advertising  Service,  Gas  and 
Electric  Building,  Denver,  placing  copy 
on  contracts  with  newspapers  in  select¬ 
ed  sections  for  Carmania  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.,  Ca.sper,  Wyo. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  Ea.st 
39th  Street,  New  York,  again  making 
some  newspaper  contracts  for  Utica 
Knitting  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Howard  Co.,  432  Fourth  Avenue. 
New'  York,  again  placing  2t.  orders  with 
new.spapers  in  selected  sections  for  L. 
E.  Waterman  Co.,  “Waterman’s  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens,”  191  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Otto  J.  Koch  Advertising  Agency, 
University  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
handles  the  advertising  of  the  Fischer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Corn  and  Bunion 
Remedy,  1223  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Milwaukee. 

Geo.  Batten  ('o.,  F’ourfh  Avenue 
Building,  New  York,  handles  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Porto  Rico  Fruit  Exchange, 
Grape  Fruit  and  Pineapples,  202  Frank¬ 
lin  Street,  New  York.  Placed  contracts 
with  a  .s*‘lected  list  of  Eastern  newspa¬ 
pers. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  placing  40-in.  6L  orders  with 
some  New  Y'ork  State  and  New  England 
newspaiiers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.,  “So- 
cony"  Gasolene,  New  York. 

Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Proctor  Building, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  handles  the  advertising  of 
Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Slide  Well  Collars 
and  Hartwell  Shirts,  553  River  Street, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Peerijsss  Advertising  Service,  100 
^fth  Avenue,  New  York,  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  on  an  exchange  basis 
for  a  cartoon  service,  for  the  American 
Druggist  Syndicate,  Long  I.sland  City, 
N.  Y. 

Harry  Porter  Co.,  18  Blast  41st  Street, 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of 
B'unk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Publishers,  354 
B'ourth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork. 

Power,  Alexander  &  Jbnkxns  Co., 
Journal  Building,  Detroit,  placing  2  ^ -in. 
60t.  orders  with  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  W.  H.  Hill  Co.,  “Hill’s  Cas- 
cara,”  Detroit. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  104  South  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago,  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Illustrated  World  Maga¬ 
zine,  (.'hicago.  Placing  orders  with  some 
large  city  new.spapers. 

Weil-Biow  &  Weill,  Flatiron  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 


of  the  Crown  Embroidery  Works,  20 
West  33d  Street,  New  York. 

WlLLIA.MS  &  Cunnyngham,  111  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  handles  the  “Lucky 
Strike  Cigarette”  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Toliacco  Co.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  with  some 
newspapers. 

Sidenbr-Van  Riper  Advertising  Co., 
Indianapolis,  is  placing  copy  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  campaign  by  the  Kay- 
line  Sales  Co.,  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mobile  polishes  and  enamels. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Co.,  Indianapoli.s, 
is  outlining  a  general  campaign  for  the 
Kokomo  Rubber  Company,  for  a  full 
line  of  automobile  and  bicycle  tires. 

Sidener-Van  Riper  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
is  planning  a  magazine  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  bicycle  department  of  the 
Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Day- 
ton,  O. 

The  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  is  preparing  a  fresh  campaign 
for  Fi-e.st-O-Lite  advertising.  It  will  be 
a  general  campaign  for  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  the  copy  will  be  much 
heavier  for  newspapers  than  that  of  last 
year. 

The  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  is  sending  out  copy  to  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  winter  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Pinex  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  manufacturers  of  a  cough  medi¬ 
cine. 

The  Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  soft- 
drink  market,  and  is  now  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  for  “Bergo,”  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Berghoff  Brewing  Co.,  ITort 
Wayne,  and  “Apella,”  manufactured  by 
the  National  B'ruit  Juice  Company,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.  These  campaigns  started 
on  a  modest  scale,  but  will  be  heavier 
later.  The  Columbus,  O.,  office  of  the 
.same  company,  which  handled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  Show,  is  planning  a  general  cam¬ 
paign  of  dairy  advertising. 

Carney  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  461  Bhghth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handle  the  adverti.sing 
of  the  Accounting  Machine  Co.,  Inc., 
156  Broadway,  New  York. 

Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  616  Maison 
Blanche  Building,  New  Orleans,  han¬ 
dle  the  advertising  of  the  Maison  He¬ 
lene,  Lingerie  P'rangaise  et  Confections, 
of  New  Orleans,  whifch  will  go  in  wo¬ 
men’s  and  mail-order  publications. 

Dake  Advertising  Agency,  121  Second 
Street,  San  P'rancisco,  handles  the  ad¬ 
verti.sing  of  the  Citrus  Fruit  Juice  Co., 
of  Pomona,  Cal.,  makers  of  fruit  juices, 
beverages,  and  “Dentomel”  mouth  wash. 
Will  use  newspapers,  magazines,  car 
cards,  and  trade  papers. 

Otto  J.  Koch  ADVER'nsiNO  Co.,  Uni¬ 
versity  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  of  the  Fischer  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  1223  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,  makers  of 
bunion  protectors,  corn  flies,  foot  pow¬ 
der,  corn  remedy,  and  tablets.  Will  use 
newspapers,  magazines,  billboards,  and 
trade  papers. 

Philip  Kobbe  Co.,  Inc.,  212  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  handles  the  advertising 
of  the  Theo.  H.  Gary  Co.,  69  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  makers  of  “Unlcum 
Hair  Nets.”  Will  use  newspapers,  mag- 
azine.s,  and  trade  papers. 

Henry  Lake  Advertising  Company, 
Porter  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising  of  the  American 
Sanitary  Corporation,  Memphis,  makers 
of  “Rat  Rid,”  “Fly  Rid,”  "Ant  Rid,” 
“Plea  Rid,”  and  “B-B  Rid.”  Will  use 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  pa- 
per.s. 


Theodore  F.  MacManus,  Inc.,  Kresgc 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Cor¬ 
poration,  Youngstown,  O.,  formerly  two 
separate  companies,  the  Republic  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  and 
the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 


Printers  Do  Bit 

The  Editor  and  Pubijsher  Is  happy 
to  record  that  the  men  on  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  floors  of  the  New  York  Plve- 
nlng  Post  Building — the  men  in  the 
composing  rooms  cf  the  Evening  Post 
and  the  Nation  Press,  who  handle  The 
PhuTOR  and  Publisher  from  week  to 
week— subscribed  more  than  $5,000  to 
the  second  Liberty  Loan. 


Acl  Men  Denounce  La  Follette 
Declaring  that  it  desired  to  be  classed 
among  the  active  and  not  passive 
Americans,  and  also  the  “first  over  the 
top”  of  like  organizations,  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Club  of  Milwaukee,  at  a  largely 
attended  meeting  at  the  Planklnton 
Hotel,  last  Tuesday  noon,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  protesting  against 
the  present  anti-American  attitude  of 
Senator  La  Follette. 


To  Continue  Tomes’s  Business 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  publishers’  repre 
sentative,  30  Biast  42d  Street,  New  York, 
has  taken  over  the  entire  list  of  news¬ 
papers  formerly  represented  by  Robert 
Tomes,  who  died  recently.  Arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  with  Mrs.  Tomes 
whereby  Mr.  Tomes’s  business  will  prac¬ 
tically  be  continued  from  the  office  of 
Mr.  Mulligan. 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bl(^.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gtimbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1 156-1 IM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY'S  N.  Y;  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

225  W.  39th  Street,  New  York. 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  ClrcoUUoDa. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Circnlatlon  for  6 
Montha  Bndina  April  1,  1B17 

36,670  Daily 

We  Buarautee  tbe  Urieat  white  borne 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  tha  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleaua. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  tha  trade 
proapecta  in  tbe  local  territory  the  Statea 
1h  the  logical  iind  ecoDumIe  medium. 

Circulation  data  aeut  oo  requett. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  KepreaeDtatlvea 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Laaia 
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WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


The  name  of  the  Taylor-Critchfleld- 
<  'lagiie  Company,  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  advertising  and  merchandising 
concerns,  has  been  amended  to  Critch- 
field  &  Company,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  its  stockholders  This  means  no 
change  whatever  in  the  personnel  or 
control  of  the  organization,  except  that 
Stanley  Clague,  whose  release  was 
granted  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  might 
accept  the  management  of  the  Audit 
Itureau  of  Circulations,  Is  no  longer 
connected  with  it. 

Anthony  Gross,  one  of  the  best-known 
advertising  men  around  New  York,  has 
again  become  a  member  of  the  S.  C. 
Heckwlth  Special  Agency  soliciting  staff. 
•Mr.  Gross  was  for  a  long  time  with 
Ucckwith,  but  left  there  some  years 
ago  to  seek  his  fortune  in  other  chan¬ 
nels.  He  no  doubt  will  be  given  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  by  his  old  friends  in  the 
advertising  field. 

Harry  E.  Myers  has  Joined  the  Er¬ 
win  &  Wasey  Co.,  of  Chicago.  He  was 
formerly  convention  secretary  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Clare  C.  Hobmer  has  been  appointed 
Western  representative  of  The  Journal, 
ufflciai  publication  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Architects,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Frank  A.  Kapp,  formerly  with  the 
Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
[tointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Mitchell  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 

WiLUAM  H.  Campbell,  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  former  pre.sldent  of  the  Rochester 
Ad  Club,  is  now  in  Cleveland,  to  manage 
the  new  store  of  the  Walter  E.  Bedell, 
Inc.,  recently  opened  there. 

Paul  C.  Hesslbr,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  R.  C.  Maxwell  Co.,  has  re- 
.signed  his  position  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  under  the  firm  name 
of  Hessler,  Inc.  H.  V.  Bowlby,  former 
treasurer  of  the  Maxwell  Company,  is 
.associated  with  Mr.  Hessler  in  the  new 
enterprise.  The  new  corporation  will 
devote  its  efforts  to  outdoor  display 
work,  such  as  painted  bulletins  and 
electrical  display.  General  office  and 
plant  are  located  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

D.  Webb  Brown  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Republic  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Youngstown,  O. 

W.  S.  Eakin,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Swift  Specific  Company,  Atlanta, 
will  arrive  in  Chicago  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  29,  and  will  remain  there 
until  November  10,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Morrison  Hotel.  Mr.  Eakin  will 
consider  new  mediums  and  will  adjust 
any  matters  pertaining  to  the  renewal 
of  contracts  that  are  open  at  that  time. 

Mason  W.  Wadsworth  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eastern  advertising  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

R.  R  Warden,  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  National  Radiator  Co., 
.Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
company's  advertising  department. 


Leslie's  to  Open  Paris  Office 
A  Paris  office  for  the  centralization  of 
the  work  of  the  European  staff  of  I.«cs- 
lie's  Weekly  will  be  opened  by  the  Les- 
lie-Judge  Company,  with  Lucian  Swift 
Kirtland  in  charge.  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Kirtland,  one  of  the  two 
war  corrospondents  to  reach  the  front 
last  year,  was  Leslie's  representative  in 
Russia. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


Estill  R.  Myers,  with  the  Mexico 
(Mo.J  Intelligencer  since  1906,  and  the 
last  two  years  editor  and  manager,  is 
now  advertising  manager  on  the  Miami 
(Okla.)  Daily  Record-Herald. 

George  B.  Forristal,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  is  now  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

Jack  Carr,  last  Saturday,  took  charge 
of  the  foreign  advertising  department 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday 
American,  the  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Atlanta.  It  was  a  case  of  "back  to  tlie 
old  home”  for  Mr.  Carr,  as  he  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  advertising  manager 
under  George  Auer,  and  later  became 
advertising  manager  under  Walter  G, 
Bi-yan,  who  is  now  publisher.  Mr.  Carr 
I’esigned  as  advertising  manager  last 
fall  to  open  his  own  agency  and  letter 
shop  in  Atlanta,  and  in  less  than  a 
year's  time  built  up  a  remarkable  busi¬ 
ness. 

Eugene  Bitler,  who  has  been  on  tlie 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle’s  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  has  joined  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review. 

James  W.  Sumner,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Elgin  (111.)  Daily  Courier, 
is  now  in  the  National  Army  at  Camp 
Grant,  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  a  few  days 
ago  was  appointed  sergeant  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  The  Courier  has  six  employees 
in  war  service  and  a  service  flag  dying 
from  the  Courier  Building  carries  six 
stars.  Mr.  Sumner  has  been  succeeded 
by  E.  Earl  Helfrich,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

George  B.  Forristal,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
Tribune,  is  now  with  the  advertising 
•staff  of  the  Georgia  American,  Atlanta. 

Walter  B.  Me  Adam,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Wheeling  (W, 
Va.)  News,  recently  accepted  for  service 
in  the  new  National  Army,  was  second 
in  command  of  the  Wheeling  contin¬ 
gent,  which  left  Saturday  for  Fort  Lee, 
Petersburg,  Va. 

A.  Levisch,  late  of  the  Winnipeg  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  the  display  ad  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


AD  CLUB  TO  NAME  OFFICERS 


Noted  Men  to  Speak  Before  Annual 
Meeting  of  St.  Louis  Organization. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  will 
hold  its  annual  election  of  officers  Tues¬ 
day.  Two  tickets,  designated  as  the  Red 
and  the  Blue,  have  been  placed  in  nom¬ 
ination. 

After  the  election  the  following  men 
will  speak:  Sidney  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club;  Don 
Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World;  F.  D. 
Gardner,  Governor  of  Missouri;  Henry 
Kiel,  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  and  possibly 
W.  W.  Brandon,  Governor  of  Alabama. 


Named  Publishers’  Representatives 
Geo.  B.  David  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives.  New  York  and  Chicago, 
have  just  been  appointed  sole  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  for  New  York  and 
Chicago,  of  the  following  newspapers: 
iKX'kport  (N.  Y.)  Niagara  Dally  Press, 
Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  L'Opinione. 


Change  'Phone  Number 
The  telephone  number  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Mergcnthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  been  changed  from  Beek- 
man  3114  to  Beekman  2066. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA  MONTANA 


NEWS  . Birmingham 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1917,  Dally  41,047 ; 
Sunday,  45,316.  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
advertlilng  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


EXAMINER  . Los  Angeles 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circniatlon.  Oreatest  Home  Dellv- 
ery. 

MERCURT-HEBALD  . . San  Jose 

Poat  Offlee  Statemant  . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  0. 


GEORGIA 


BANNER  . Athens 

A  gilt  edge  anbserlptlon — not  a  mere  circula¬ 
tion  claim. 

JOURNAL  (Or.  D5.428)  . Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  16.190) . Joliet 


IOWA 


TBE  RBOISTEB  AND  TRIBUNE— Det  Moines 
Circulation,  85.000  Dally,  70,000  Sunday. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMINO  . Des  Moines 

More  than  800.000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Clrculatlona. 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville.  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
tbe  world.  In  azeeas  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


’  LOUISIANA 


TIMBS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


miner  . . Butte 

Average  dally  13,781.  Sunday  22.343.  for  6 
months  ending  April  1.  1917. 


NEW  JERSEY 


JOURNAL  . Elisabeth 

PRESS  CHRONICLE  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . PlalnOeld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  A  ENQUIRER  . Buffalo 


PROORESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO  —  New 


The  National  Jewish  Daily  that  no  genera] 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


OHIO 


VINDICATOR  . Toungatown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


times  . . 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT  . Johnstown 

TIMES-LBADER  ,,,,,, . Wllkes-Burre 


TENNESSEE 


BANNER  . Nashville 


MICHIGAN 


TEXAS 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Inane)  . Jackson 

lAst  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday. 
12,668.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads,  60  cenU  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  85  cents  Inch;  position  2069  extra. 


MINNESOTA 


CHRONICLE  . . Houston 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  drculatlon  of 
42,000  dally  and  61,000  Sunday. 


UTAH 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  aud  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


POST-DISPATCH  . St.  LouU 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISl'ATCH  sella  more  papers  In 
St.  Louis  and  auburbs  every  day  In  the  year, 
than  there  are  homes  In  tbe  city. 

Circulation  Oral  six  months,  1917 : 


Sunday  average  . 362,868 

Dally  and  Sunday  . 196.986 


HERALO-REPUBLKXAN  . Salt  Lake  aty 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrlaonhura 

Largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  In  tke 
famous  valley  of  Virginia, 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnSlIihert  gnarantaa  drculatlon  NEBRASKA 

and  willingly  grant  any  advertlaor  tbe  privilege  _ _ 

of  a  carefnl  and  exhaoatlve  Inveatlgatloii. _  PBEIB  PRB8SB  (CIr.  128,884) 


ILLINOIS  new  YORK 


.Uncola 


SKANDINAVEN 


OhleagD  BOBIXBTTINO  DELLA  EBEA . Maw  Tiwk 


.30 


The  Editor  Publisher  for  Oetober  27,  1917 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  DOING  GREAT  WORK  IN 
ELIMINATING  GUESS  WORK  IN  ADVERTISING 

Merchandising  Service  Department  Completes  Survey  of  Territory  in 
300-Mile  Radius  from  Chicago,  Known  as  Chicago  Territory — 
Fa]uipped  with  Faets  to  Present  to  Manufacturer  ^  ho 
Wishes  to  Break  Into  a  Great  Market. 


Eliminating  the  element  of  guess¬ 
work  in  advertising  is  second  na¬ 
ture  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
When  the  Tribune  established  its  now 
famous  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  some  five  or  six  years  ago  there 
were  publi.shers,  adverti.sers,  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  who  looked 
on  with  real  interest  and  also  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  skejitically.  There  were  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  just  what  responsibili¬ 
ties  rested  upon  a  newspaper  when  it 
accepted  advertising  from  manufactur¬ 
ers,  for  example. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  merchan¬ 
dising  service  department  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
merchandising  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  city  was  divided  into  for¬ 
ty-eight  districts — not  including  suburbs 
— and  an  intensive  .study  was  made  of 
incomes,  as  indicated  by  rents  paid, 
marketing  conditions,  distribution,  cir¬ 
culation,  etc.  After  a  survey  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  forty-mile  radius  was  com¬ 
pleted,  a  study  was  made  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  a  seventy-mile  radius.  Recently 
the  department  finished  a  survey  of  a 
territory  in  a  300-mile  radius.  The 
Tribune  is  now  using  the  results  of  this 
survey  for  the  fir.st  time. 

The  Chicago  territory,  as  this  300-mile 
radius  di.strict  is  known  to  the  Tribune, 
extends  from  Cleveland  on  the  east  to 
Des  Moines  on  the  west,  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  on  the  north  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind..  on  the  south.  It  comprises 
the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
.Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  it  is  a 
population  of  17,000,000,  or  3,500,000  fam¬ 
ilies. 

STfPY  MARKFTnXG  CE.N'TRES. 

The  first  step  in  the  survey  was  to 
make  a  study  of  the  near-by  major  mar¬ 
keting  centres  beyond  the  Chicago  ter¬ 
ritory.  Information  was  obtained  to 
give  the  manufacturer  an  accurate  es¬ 
timate  of  the  exact  time  required  to  work 
the  territory.  Population  of  all  the 
towns  was  obtained,  jobbing  towns  were 
listed,  number  of  retail  stores,  and  time 
required  to  work  towns  was  estimated. 
This  information  was  first  compiled  by 
State.s. 

The  300-mile  territory  was  subdivided 
into  the  40-mile  radius  territory,  100- 
mile,  200-mile,  and  300-mile.  A  survey 
was  made  of  each  territory.  Important 
towns  were  listed,  jobbing  centres  were 
given,  newspaper  towns  were  indicated. 
That  is,  in  many  in.stances  the  Tribune 
would  advise  that  local  new.spapers  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  Tribune 
advertising  campaigns.  The  population 
of  the  territory  in  each  radius  was  de¬ 
termined.  by  individuals  and  by  families, 
the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  in  each 
radius  was  indicated  also. 

This  same  study  was  then  made  by 
<-ounties  in  each  of  the  States  in  the 
greater  territory.  Population  by  fam¬ 
ilies  of  each  county  was  determined.  The 
<irculation  of  the  Tribune  in  each  coun¬ 
ty  was  given. 


The  next  step  was  to  determine  the 
number  of  families  per  dealer  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  such  as  clothing,  drugs, 
grocers,  general  stores,  etc.  This  was 
lir.st  given  by  States.  Information  wa.s 
obtained  about  stores  regardless  of  rat¬ 
ing.  More  detailed  information  was 
gathen'd  about  stores  having  a  capital¬ 
ization  of  more  than  $1,000.  This  study 
was  made  first  by  States,  then  by  coun¬ 
ties,  and  then  by  towns. 

The  number  of  jobbers  in  each  of  the 
towns  was  listed,  as  well  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  and  the  rating  of  the 
jobl)er.  Detailed  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  al>out  what  are  designated  a.s 
newspaper  towns,  that  is,  towns  wher 
local  adverti.sing  is  desirable.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  such  towns  was  given,  names 
of  the  newspai)ers  given,  and  also  cir¬ 
culation  figures  of  each.  It  was  also 
learned  to  what  extent  the  newspapers 
in  each  of  the.se  towns  would  cooperate 
with  advertisers. 

In  other  word.s,  when  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  department  of  the  Tribune 
completed  its  survey  of  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  territory,  it  proceeded  to  make  a 
similar  territory  of  the  territory  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago.  Because  of  where  the 
Tribune  had  the  largest  circulation,  a 
territorj-  of  a  300-mile  radius  was  agreed 
upon.  A  survey  of  the  States  was  made 
fir.st,  then  the  counties,  and  finally  the 
towns.  As  each  part  of  the  survey  was 
completed,  the  results  were  classified, 
new  sulKlivi.sions  made,  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  obtained.  The  de¬ 
partment  did  not  inteud  to  give  the 
manufacturer  who  wanted  to  break  into 
this  great  territory  any  opportunity  to 
ask  any  reasonable  questions  which 
could  not  be  answered. 

Now  to  illustrate: 

A  manufacturer  de.sires  to  break  Into 
the  t'hicago  territory.  For  purposes  of 
illu.st ration  we  will  omit  consideration 
(»f  the  city  of  Chicago  itself.  Now  what 
hai)pens? 

MAKE  PKEIJMI.NART  INVESTIGATION. 

The  department  first  undertakes  a 
preliminary  inve.stigation.  It  determines 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  attempt  to  break  into  the 
territory.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  Tribune  to  advi.se  manufacturers  to 
stay  out.  I’ossihly  the  market  is  flood- 


Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Daily  Times  Gaze|tte 

Guaranteed  circulation  2,200. 
Population  in  circulating  radius  24,- 
000.  Advertisers  using  1 ,400  lines 
or  more  can  buy  space  at  1 2  cents 
an  inch.  Our  people  are  rich  from 
farm  and  factory  products.  This  is 
an  ideal  town  to  start  a  try-out  cam¬ 
paign. 


ed  with  the  particular  commodity  which 
the  manufacturer  wishes  to  place  on 
.sale.  Possibly,  the  margin  of  profit  is 
not  large  enough.  Or  there  may  be  oth¬ 
er  conditions  entering  into  which  makes 
it  inadvisable  for  the  manufacturer  to 
undertake  a  campaign.  But  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  preliminary  investigation 
shows  that  a  campaign,  sufficiently  large 
in  amount  of  space  used  and  in  length 
of  time  during  which  advertisements  will 
be  run,  will  bring  satisfactory  results. 
The  manufacturer  isn’t  satisfied.  He 
wants  more  information.  He  asks,  for 
example,  what  distribution  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  in  B.  town  in  Indiana.  In  about 
one  second  he  is  told  all  about  market¬ 
ing  conditions  in  that  particular  town. 
He  is  told  the  population  of  the  town, 
by  individuals,  by  families,  the  number 
of  jobbers  in  the  particular  line  in 
which  he  is  interested,  peculiar  market¬ 
ing  conditions,  if  any,  and  finally  the 
circulation  of  the  Tribune  in  that  town. 
In  other  words,  detailed,  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  manufacturer  decides  to  adver¬ 
tise.  The  Tribune  continues  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 

The  department  then  proceeds  to  in¬ 
struct  the  selling  force.  These  men  are 
informed  as  to  the  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  towns  which  they  are  to 
work.  When  they  go  into  the  towns  they 
go  equipped  with  accurate  information. 
They  possess  splendid  selling  informa¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  they  get  results. 

The  Tribune  doesn’t  stop  there. 

chex:k  on  results. 

The  manufacturer  advertises.  He 
breaks  into  the  market.  He  gets  re¬ 
suits.  The  merchandising  service  de¬ 
partment  then  proceeds  to  check  up  on 
results.  They  learn  to  what  extent  they 
are  getting  dealer  cooperation.  'They 
learn  what  kind  of  a  reception  a  new 
product  is  being  accorded.  If  criticisms 
are  encountered,  a  study  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  is  made.  This  information  is 
made  available  to  the  manufacturer. 

Cooperation  features  every  move  of 
the  department.  The  newspaper  serves 
the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  and  the 
reader.  One  of  its  objects  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  failure  in  advertising. 

The  Tribune  is  eliminating  the  element 
of  guess-work.  The  manufacturer  is  not 
asked  to  tai<e  chances.  Facts  are  pre- 


ipittaburg  Btspatrli 

for  nearly  four  score  years  has  sold 

Kood  merchandise  for  advertisers 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Last  year  GAINED 

178,965  lines 

of 

Dry  Goods  Advertising 
Only  one  other  N.  Y.  evening 
paper  exceeded  this  record,  and 
three  of  them  showed  losses. 

The  New  York  Eveniiig  Mail 


sented  to  him.  He  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  doing. 

Naturally,  the  Tribune  is  ever  on  the 
guard  to  protect  itself.  Now  and  then 
an  advertiser  will  attempt  to  load  the 
market,  use  a  small  amount  of  space 
and  then  allow  the  dealer  to  get  along 
as  well  as  he  can.  The  Tribune  guard.s 
against  that  very  condition.  Only  the 
manufacturer  who  presents  tangible 
evidence  cf  his  desire  and  means  to  car¬ 
ry  out  a  comprehensive  campaign  can 
obtain  Tribune  cooperation.  He  must 
see  it  through.  Insisting  upon  such  a 
policy  means  protection  for  the  dealer 
as  well  as  for  the  Tribune. 

The  merchandising  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  is  constantly  revis¬ 
ing  the  information  which  it  has  com¬ 
piled.  Figures  are  kept  revised  to  date. 
Changes  in  marketing  conditions  arc 
carefully  recorded. 

The  good  word  service  has  been  mis¬ 
used  so  often  that  it  has  lost  part  of  its 
meaning.  But  that  word  expresses  Ju.st 
what  the  Tribune  is  giving  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  its  advertisers,  and  its  thousands  of 
dealer  friends. 

The  Tribune  believes  in  genuine  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  giving  it  every  day. 


To  Fosler  Aineriean  Ideals 
SiH)KANB.  Wa.sli.,  October  23. — The 
Spokane  Herold  is  the  name  of  new- 
weekly  paper  published  here  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Newspaper  Association,  which  is 
al.so  issuing  newspapers  in  Seattle,  Bel¬ 
lingham,  and  Everett,  VVa.sh.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  new  paper,  according  to  its 
editor,  Paul  H.  Ortmann,  is  to  fo.ster 
.American  ideals  among  German-speak¬ 
ing  people.  The  Herold  is  printed  partly 
in  German  and  partly  In  English. 
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KEEPING  TOWN  AGENTS 
ALIVE  TO  THEIR  TASK 


How  Memphis  News-Srimitar  Develops 
Sniall-Town  Cirrulatiun  Through  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Dealing  with  Local  Agents — 
Special  Stimulants  Sometimes  Needed 
to  Keep  Boys  Keyed-Up. 


Jo.s.  H.  Lackey,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Memphis  News-Scimitar,  dis- 
cus.sed  at  the  Atlanta  convention  the 
be.st  plan  for  stimulating  K.  F.  D.  cir¬ 


culation  for  an 
evening  newspa- 
paper.  He  said  in 
part: 

The  formula  for 
solving  all  circu¬ 
lation  promotion 
problems  might  be 
summed  up  in  one 
brief  sentence,  i.e., 
give  the  public  a 
real  good  new's- 
paper,  delivered 
regularly  and 
promptly.  How¬ 
ever,  this  formula 
is  somewhat  trite 
and  covers  a 
broader  field  than 
comes  within  the  province  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  so  1  will  give  a  few  con- 


Jas.  H.  Lackey. 


Crete  suggestions  and  will  avoid  as  far 
as  po.ssible  threshing  over  old  straw. 

All  circulation  managers  will  agree 
that  the  train  service  governs  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  small  town  or  agency  circula¬ 
tion  more  than  any  other  factor.  No 
matter  how  good  a  paper  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  gotten  to  the  readers  at  a  rea- 
.sonable  hour  it  will  be  placed  at  a  great 
di.sadvantage  and  its  growth  will  be 
hampered.  Here  again  I  am  dealing  in 
a  thing  outside  the  control  of  the  C.  M., 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
in  a  brief  way  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  that  govern  the  situation. 

One  of  the  prerequbsites  of  success  in 
this  field  is  a  good  agency  organization; 
in  fact,  success  is  practically  impo.ssible 
without  a  good  agency  force,  and  the 
measure  of  one's  succe.ss  will  be  largely 
determined  by  the  cla.ss  of  .agent.s  .se¬ 
lected.  Good  material  is  not  always  at 
hand,  however,  and  it  may  require  some 
effort  and  delay  to  find  just  the  right 
sort  of  hoy  to  fill  the  bill,  but  when  once 
he  Is  found,  grapple  him  to  you  with 
hooks  of  steel  and  only  let  him  go  when 
you  mii.st.  Ry  patient  effort  and  a  little 
sympathetic  cooperation,  a  good  agent 
may  he  developed  from  unsea.soned  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  a  better  method,  where 
po.s.slble,  than  too  many  change.s.  Our 
travelling  men  are  reqtilred  to  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  good  agency  prospects 
at  all  times,  and  a  li.st  of  such  pros¬ 
pects  Is  kept  on  hand  for  emergency 


AC.ENTS  STIOlXn  HE  HONnEP. 

It  is  es.sential  that  all  agents  be  bond¬ 
ed.  To  put  an  agent  under  a  good  Isind 
not  only  .safeguards  the  paper’s  finan¬ 
cial  interest.s,  but  exerts  a  good  moral 
influence  over  the  boy.  It  puts  him  on 
his  honor  towards  his  sureties  and 
makes  him  feel  his  responsibility.  It  is 
a  good  stabilizer.  A  hank  account  Is 
another  good  thing  for  all  agent.s,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  open  one. 
It  commands  self-respect  and  makes  an 
agent  feel  more  Independent  and  dig¬ 
nified.  The  agent  with  a  bank  account 
pays  more  promptly  and  Is  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  dependable  than  others. 

Next  to  a  good  delivery  service,  sys¬ 
tem,  and  orderline.ss  in  the  matter  of 
^records  and  collections  is  of  more  bene¬ 
fit  to  an  agent  than  anything  else.  Of 
course,  prompt  and  eflScient  delivery 


service  comes  first  in  importance,  but  if 
an  agent  has  no  systematic  and  orderly 
way  of  making  his  collections  his  sub- 
.scribers  will  take  advantage  of  his  slip¬ 
shod  methods  to  defraud  him  and  his 
business  is  presently  in  a  disorganized 
and  chaotic  condition. 

As.suming  that  most  papers  employ 
boys  or  young  men  as  town  agents,  as 
we  do,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  "ginger”  the  organization  by 
offering  a  trip  or  a  nice  selection  of 
prizes  for  new  business  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  Imsis.  If  you  can  give  a  boy  an 
oi)jective  that  is  worth  while  and  arouse 
his  latent  pride,  or  his  sporting  pro- 
clivitie.s,  you  have  got  a  worker  who 
will  put  forth  every  ounce  of  effort  in 
his  de.sire  to  be  first  or  come  out  a 
victor. 

While  we  have  not  pul)li.shed  a  “jun¬ 
ior"  or  "house  organ”  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  management,  yet  my  ol).servation 
is  that  they  are  great  developers  of  en- 
thu.sia.sm  and  accomplish  good  result.s. 
.\n  agent  will  strive  hard  to  get  his 
name  on  the  honor  roll,  whether  It  l>e 
for  prompt  p.ayment  of  his  account,  new 
l)u.slness  .secured,  or  general  efficiency. 

THE  TKAVEI.I.INO  UEPIthSENTATIVE. 

.\  great  deal  of  the  success  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  class  of  circulation  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  paper's  travelling  repre¬ 
sentatives.  A  travelling  man  with  a 
penchant  for  creating  friction  with  the 
agents  over  trivial  matters  and  without 
the  capacity  to  handle  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion,  will  di.srupt  tho  most  efficient 
agency  organization  in  a  short  while. 
The  men  selected  for  this  class  of  work 
should  not  only  be  trustworthy  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  but  should  have  the  tact  and 
judgment  neces-sary  to  handle  boys  and 
to  enll.st  their  enthusiastic  cooperation. 
No  well-intentioned  biingler  or  "Happy 
Hooligan”  should  be  tolerated  in  a  po- 
.sition  of  this  kind.  When  a  good  man 
is  found,  he  should  be  given  the  salary 
necessary  to  hold  him,  becau.se  they 
can't  be  picked  up  every  day. 

MAII,  CIRCULATION. 

The  mail  buslne.ss  on  rural  routes  and 
in  towns  too  small  to  maintain  a  carrier 
delivery  service  is  steadily  attaining  a 
position  of  greater  importance,  espeeial- 
ly  with  the  afternoon  paper.  This  is 
line,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  estali- 
lishment  of  the  rural  free  delivery  .sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  grad¬ 
ual  education  and  betterment  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  farmer.  Prac- 


Service  Banners 

size  15  X  19  Inches.  Printed  In  four  colors 
on  htiivy  ennnieled  stock.  Shows  InrKe  pic¬ 
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In  hold  ty|>c  at  the  tmttom ;  “A  Man  From 
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Price  f.'W.OO  i)or  tliousand.  Can  tie  given 
free  or  offered  on  coupon  plan  for  five  cents. 
Many  thousands  being  used.  This  banner 
should  he  In  every  home.  It  Is  a  custom  In 
other  countries  now  being  ndo|>ted  here, 
irrtfc  to-day  for  sample 
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tically  every  farmer  who  has  a  daily 
mail  delivery  demands  a  daily  paper. 

After  considerable  experimentation,  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  some  time 
ago  that  the  employment  of  solicitors 
for  the  development  of  this  class  of 
bu.siness  was  not  only  too  expensive,  but 
was  wholly  Inadequate.  In  the  some 
way  I  learned  that  sub.scriptlon  agents, 
on  commi.ssion,  mail-order  .solicitation, 
clubbing  with  weekly  paper.s,  and  club 
ral.sing  by  subscribers,  were  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  desired  results.  The  most 
effeetive  and  dependable  of  these  is  the 
mail-order  method. 

The  building  of  a  mail  circulation 
through  this  method  not  only  req  lires 
time  and  patience,  but  it  is  also  expen¬ 
sive.  If  you  are  afraid  to  pour  mon.;y 
into  what,  to  all  appearances,  is  a  la'- 
hole,  or  haven’t  the  courage  of  yo  ir 
convictions,  then  do  not  start  to  buiUl 
up  a  mail  circulation  through  this 
method.  It  requires  confidence  in  your 
paper,  faith  in  the  method  adopted,  and 
faith  in  the  respon.siveness  of  your  pros¬ 
pects.  Thos'  who  expect  Immediate 
results  will  almost  certainly  be  disan- 
pointed.  If  you  can  get  as  high  as 
three  to  five  letters  back  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  mailed  in  the  beginning,  you  wi  1 
1)0  fortunate.  Your  expense  during  t  ii 
flr.st  twelve  or  eighteen  months  will 
probably  run  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent.  Even  though  it  should  run  as 
high  as  60  per  cent,  at  the  beginning, 
the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  Init  if 
your  price  fs  right  and  your  literature 
is  right,  you  should  get  much  better  re- 
sidts  than  that. 

The  first  essential  of  a  mail-order 
campaign  is  to  get  the  names  of  pros¬ 
pective  subscribers;  and  the  obtaining 
of  an  adequate  list  is  an  expensive  prop¬ 
osition,  but  once  obtained  is  a  valuable 
a.s.set.  We  give  a  four-month  sub- 
.scription  for  each  li.st,  and  we  obtain 
them  through  the  postmasters  and  rural 
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carriers,  who  can  usually  put  you  in 
touch  with  some  one  who  will  supply 
tho  names. 

PREPARING  THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  APPBAL. 

The  preparation  of  your  literature  is 
another  important  matter.  Where  you 
intend  sending  out  circulars  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  everything  must  be  just 
right.  First  you  should  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  special  price  for  new  subscribers, 
quoting  the  regular  price  for  one  month 
on  trial.  It  is  also  well  to  add  at  the 
bottom,  a  suggestion  to  the  recipient  to 
hand  the  offer  to  a  friend  if  he  cannot 
use  it. 

We  have  found  that  colored  ink  gets 
l)etter  results  than  black  ink,  and  that  a 
good,  catchy  head  in  large  type  with 
well  displayed  sub-heads  gets  better  re¬ 
sults  than  a  modest  plea  in  small  type. 
In  preparing  the  text  of  the  letter,  a 
snappy,  .straight-from-the-shoulder  style 
should  be  employed.  A  return  coupon  is 
X)Ut  on  the  bottom  of  each  circular,  while 
the  back  of  the  circular  is  utilized  for  a 
brief  description  of  the  paper,  its  news 
.service,  feature.s,  etc. 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  feHturps  are  aold  on  Individual  merit. 

Anv  service  may  be  ordered  singly, 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  Judgment. 

The  opi)ortunlty  to  order  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  individual 
prices  on  budgets. 

H'ri/c  M»  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comlrs.  daily  eomlcs,  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  stories,  fiction,  e.o. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


Says  the 

NEWS-TRIBUNE 

of  Duluth 

"Our  service  from  you  has  been 
uniformly  good.  We  may  want  to 
Increase  it  at  a  later  date  by  the 
addition  of  other  features.” 

Central  Press  Ass’n 

New  York  Cleveland 


PIERRE  C.  STARR 

STARR  SERVICE  CORPS. 

548  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Specialists  in  cost  systems  for 
Daily  Newspapers  having  over 
10,000  circulation  only.  Send  for 
publishers  opinions. 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Maniger 

37  WIST  39TB  ST.,  NlW  Yo>K 
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TIPS  TO  DEALERS 


New  Conrems  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will 
Be  in  the  Market  for  Supplies. 

('t’STKR  CiTT,  Okla. — The  Custer  City 
PuWi.shinpr  Co..  Inc.;  capitalization, 
$3,000;  incorporators,  L.  M.  Monroe, 
Henry  Hannan,  K.  D.  Gossom. 

Euzabeth,  K.  J. — The  Socialist  Pres.s 
&  Investment  Corp..  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers;  capitalization,  $30,000. 

TBKNTr)N,  N'.  J. — Washington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Newark,  to  take  over  the 
piiitlishinK  of  the  Newark  Krei  Zeitung 
and  to  conduct  a  general  printing  busi¬ 
ness;  capitalization,  $100,000;  incorpor¬ 
ators,  James  O.  Nolan,  Hans  von  Hun- 
dekshause,  and  George  Schierholz. 

Hopewku-,  Va. — The  Hopewell  Record. 
Inc.;  capitalization,  $25,000;  to  publish 
a  newspaper.  J.  O.  Heflin,  pre.sident;  1 
M.  Warren,  .secretary,  both  of  Hopewell. 

New  Yokk  —  National  Enterprise 
Corp.;  jmbli.shing  and  printing;  capital¬ 
ization,  $10,000;  incorporator.s,  W.  T. 
White,  M.  K.  Moore,  J.  A.  Ro.ss;  place  of 
busine.ss,  25  We.st  99th  Street. 

Cusvra-ASi),  O. — The  Impartial  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  (leveland;  capitalization, 
$10,000;  incorporators,  George  H 
ISeniler.  Mal>el  l..andfair,  W.  A.  Scott, 
Kn-U  C.  I  >aw.son,  Elsie  K.  Meyers. 

PHiiMi>Ei.i’inA — The  Cniversity  Prt‘.s.s, 
ln<-.;  <-apitalization.  $.'>00,000;  incorpora- 
tfiis,  1».  l>‘e  M<-Conaughey,  Thomas  A. 
Havican,  Thomas  Wat.son,  Pittsburgh. 

New  Yokk — Hut  son-Rurd- Wheaton, 
ln«-. ;  to  do  a  general  advertising  bu.si- 
ness;  capit.alization,  $5,000;  incorpora¬ 
tors.  .\.  H.  Rurd.  E.  F.  Wheaton,  E.  J. 
Hut. son;  place  of  biisine.s.s,  305  West  98th 
•Street. 

Wii.Mi.NifTo.N,  IHd. —  Pearson's  Maga¬ 
zine,  Inc.,  to  do  a  general  publishing 
business;  capitalization,  $175,000 

R<M-M»cn';K,  N.  Y. — The  John.stons  Ad- 
verti.sing  and  Sales  Service,  Inc.,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  general  advertising  and  di.stribut- 
ing  bu.siness;  capitalization.  $1,000;  in- 
i-orporators:  Frederick  W.  Clements, 

Clarence  W.  Haller,  and  ('arrie  E.  Clem¬ 
ents,  all  of  Ro<-he.ster. 

St.  la)t'is,  .\Io. — The  I'nion  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  ('o..  capitalization:  $5,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  P.  J.  Morrin,  S.  .M.  .Morrin, 
and  H.  Ros.s,  to  publish  a  trade  paper. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 
PiuTT,  Kan. — Nate  Reece,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stafford  (Kan.)  Courier,  has 
pun'hased  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
Pratt  I>aily  Tribune,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  editorial  department. 

l>i)r<;i,As,  Neb.  —  A.  T.  and  Walter 
.Morton,  of  Rincoln,  Neb.,  have  purchas- 
«*d  the  Enterpri.se  here  from  R.  E.  Harp. 

SHEixsRL'itu,  la. — Earl  Albertson  has 
.sold  his  intere.st  in  the  Advance  here  to 
his  brother,  J.  E.  Albertson. 

Hattiesbi  k(;,  Miss. — F.  U.  Lriinder,  sr., 
has  dispos<‘d  of  his  interest  in  the  News 
and  Herald  here  to  a  stock  company  of 
bu.siness  men  and  will  retire  from  the 
newspaper  bu.siness. 

The  Evening  Star 
with  one  edition  daily, 
has  a  greater  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers  combined. 


Alvord,  la, — C.  E.  Fitzgerald  has 
transferred  the  Register  here  to  his 
father,  C.  F.  Fitzgrerald. 

I.ANSiNO,  Kan. — David  Manning  ha-s 
leased  the  News  here  from  C.  A.  Henrie, 
its  owner. 

Thomasmu-e,  Ga. — S.  W.  Davis  is  now 
the  .sole  owner  of  the  Press  here,  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  T. 
McIntosh. 

Kaw  City,  Okla. — F.  B.  Hutchinson 
has  leased  the  Democrat  here  to  W.  J. 
Kreb.s,  who  has  assumed  control. 

I.a.mar,  Ark. — Publication  of  the  Lead¬ 
er  here,  which  was  suspended  several 
months  ago,  has  been  revived  by  G.  F. 
Ik'nnett. 

Robinson,  Kan. — David  Batson  has 
leased  the  Index  here. 

Kingston.  Mo. — P.  W.  Hampton,  for 
tw'enty  years  editor  of  the  Mercury 
here,  has  sold  that  paper  to  C.  P.  Dor¬ 
sey,  editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Mo.)  Ham¬ 
iltonian,  who  will  conduct  both  papers. 

Wapanucka,  Okla. — Paul  V.  Norrell 
has  sold  the  Press  here  to  W.  S.  Grant, 
formerly  owner  of  the  Kingston  (Okla.) 
Messenger. 

Li  cerne,  Mo. — N.  E.  Bottom  has  suc- 
I'eeded  George  W.  Smith  as  publisher 
of  the  Standard  here. 

Sii/JMA  Springs,  Ark. — J.  D.  Barnes, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lo¬ 
cust  Grove  (Okla.)  Times,  has  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Advertiser  here  and  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Tribune. 

OiiAjGAii,  Okla. — John  J.  Bybee  has 
sold  the  Tribune  here  to  F.  G.  Berridge, 
who  has  taken  charge. 

Toppenish,  Wash. — George  M.  Allen, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Review  here, 
has  pun^hased  the  subscription  list,  good 
will,  and  plant  of  the  Toppenish  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  has  not  announced  that  he 
will  consolidate  the  two  papers. 

Frepekick,  Okla. — J.  L.  Newland  and 
W.  1).  Martin,  who  in  partnership  have 
published  the  Ijeader  here  for  many 
years,  have  dissolved  partnership,  Mr. 
Newland  purcha.sing  and  taking  over  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Martin. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Raxtek  Springs,  Kan. — The  first  issue 
of  a  daily  paper  will  appear  here  No- 
vemlier  1,  to  be  issued  by  the  Baxter 
Springs  News. 

Ijono  Branch,  N.  J. — Monmouth 
County  is  to  have  a  new  newspaper,  to 
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be  known  as  the  Advertiser.  Benjamin 
Boisseau  Bobbitt,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  editor  of  the  Long  Branch  Record, 
will  be  editor. 

Madison,  Wis. — Articles  of  incorpora-r 
tion  were  filed  last  week  for  the  Capitol 
Times  Company,  publisher  of  Madison’s 
new  daily  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which 
is  to  appear  December  1.  The  capital 
stock  is  $50,000,  and  the  incorporators 
are  W.  T.  Evjue,  William  S.  Allman, 
Thomas  C.  Bowden,  and  E.  C.  Horn- 
berger,  all  of  Madison. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
Center,  Tex. — The  Optimist  has  been 
moved  to  Logansport,  La.,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Logansport  Record  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Interstate  Newsboy. 

Webster  City,  la. — The  Freeman- 
Tribune  and  the  Journal  here  have 
merged.  The  consolidated  company  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Freeman-Journal 
Publishing  Co.  D.  L.  Hunter,  formerly 
of  the  Fn'eman-Tribune,  is  pre.sident  of 
the  new  corporation. 


SUSPENSIONS 

Snyder,  Tex. — Will  S.  Cooper  has  sus¬ 
pended  the  (Courier  here  and  has  joined 
the  army. 

Baraboo,  Wis. — The  supplement  to  the 
Weekly  News,  in  the  German  language, 
has  been  di.scontinued  for  the  period  of 
the  war. 

West  Bend,  Wis. — The  West  Bend 
Beobachter,  founded  in  Fond  du  Lac  in 
1880,  and  moved  here  in  1888,  has  ceased 
publication.  Editor  Quickert  will  be  as- 
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'Y'HE  CHICAGO  EVENING 

POST  occupies  a  distinctive  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  newspapers  of  Chicago 
and  the  middle  West. 


#n  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  carries 
^  more  automobile  advertising  and 
automobile  news  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  based 
on  six  issues  a  week  (Sundays  ex¬ 
cepted). 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  read 
^  by  a  class  of  people  who  are 
financially  able  to  buy,  thus  rlimlnaling 
waste  circulation,  the  bane  of  the 
quality  advertiser. 

Automobile  advertisers  have  con- 
^  sistenlly  placed  the  bulk  of  their 
advertising  in  the  Chicago  evening  field 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post 


soclated  with  the  editorial  departniont 
of  the  West  Bend  News. 

Snyder,  Tex. — ^The  Snyder  Couiier, 
published  here  by  Will  S.  Cooper,  has 
.suspended.  Mr.  Cooper  has  enlistoil  in 
the  army. 


Daily  Paper  for  Colored  People 
The  Daily  Herald,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  edited  by  negroes,  made  its  first 
appearance  recently  In  Baltimore.  It  is 
published  by  the  Herald  Publishing 
Company,  of  which  Harry  O.  Wilson,  a 
colored  banker  of  Baltimore,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  Ashbie  Hawkins,  vlce-prc.si- 
dent;  W.  T.  Andrews,  treasurer  and  ed¬ 
itor,  and  W.  B.  Day,  secretary.  The 
headquarters  are  at  1127  Druid  Hill 
Avenue. 


Buys  Susquehanna  Paper 
U.  Grant  Baker,  since  1907  editor  of 
the  Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review,  has 
purchased  the  Susquehanna  (I’a.) 
Transcript  Publishing  Co.  from  C.  Fred 
Wright  and  F.  Miller  Wright.  The  prop¬ 
erty  includes  the  Evening  Transcript, 
an  afternoon  paper,  and  the  Weekly 
Ledger. 
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The  Editor  Publisher  for  October  27,  1917 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

[I'nder  this  caption  ire  ehall  print,  each 
ireek,  Ictteri  from  our  rradem  on  nubjicin  of 
interrit  connrctid  vdlh  neirnpaper  publithinii 
and  advertising.  Ang  publisher  who  desires 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  has 
pronounced  iHeus  on  ang  subjeri  conneeted 
with  the  business,  is  incited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  ronfldent  that  such  a  col¬ 
umn  ran  be  made  of  irmit  ralur  throipih  the  ro 
operation  of  our  readers. —  Ei>.l 

Takes  Issue  with  Mr.  Burleson 
Sooth  Bknd,  Ind.,  October  22.  1!>17. 
The  Kditob  and  I’obmkhkk  : 

Postmaster-Oeneral  Barlcaon’s  definition  of 
the  freedom  of  the  American  press  under  the 
sereral  acts  of  Conaress  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  utterance  of  newspapers  Is  a  masterple<‘e  of 
keen  Ironj  and  stunning  humor.  In  the  entire 
hlstorr  of  this  country  no  chieftain  of  the  g<nr- 
ernmental  Postal  Department  has  ever  come 
within  fifty  miles  of  matching  the  distinguished 
Texan  as  a  keen  humorist  adorned  with  a  mohlle 
physiognomy.  How  profoundly  appreciated  Is  his 
pointing  out  the  manner  of  avoiding  suppression 
of  publication  and  escaping  punishment  of  of¬ 
fender  may  be  gathered  from  what  follows; 

The  Christian  Herald,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
purest  publications  In  the  Pnlted  States,  had 
this  to  say  of  the  powiT  placed  In  Mr.  Burleson’s 
hands  by  ttie  grace  of  Oongr<‘ss : 

"A  press-gag  law  has  been  sllpptsl  throiigli 
Congress,  and  every  newspaper  and  periodical  In 
the  country  Is  now  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  Postmas¬ 
ter-General. 

“Power  Is  granted  to  the  Post  Ofllce  Depart¬ 
ment  to  exclude  from  the  malls  any  publication 
containing  any  news  or  comment  that  ma.v  be 
deemed  obnoxious  at  Washington. 

“Under  such  autocratic  regulation,  true  demo¬ 
cratic  discussion  is  impossible,  and  a  five  i>ress 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

“The  fact  that  at  least  a  hundred  publica¬ 
tions  had  already  been  suppressed,  wltliout  power 
of  law.  Is  startling  Indication  of  the  wide  exlcnt 
to  which  suppression  may  be  carrleil  now  that 
there  Is  law  for  It. 

“That  this  law  seems  counter  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  UnltisI 
States  appears  to  be  of  no  consequence.  That  It 
Is  an  offence  and  outrage  to  every  .American 
local  and  instinct  appears  not  to  matb-r.” 

A  fitting  commentary  on  Uie  anmilimmt  oi 
privilege  and  prorogatlvcs  of  .American  citixen- 
shlp  comes  from  Florida,  In  the  form  of  a  pni 
test  clearly  defined  and  resolutely  expresse<1  by 
the  Miami  Herald  of  recent  date:  ' 

“Is  the  right  to  live  worth  anything?  Is  the 
right  to  own  property  worth  anything?  Is  the 
right  to  worship  Go<l  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience  worth  anything?  Is  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  worth  in.v- 
tblng?  Is  the  right  to  say  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  shall  have  worth  anything?  Is  the  r’ght 
to  elect  our  own  rulers  and  make  our  own  laws 
worth  anything?  Is  the  right  to  govern  ourselves 
worth  anything. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands,  yes.  millions  of  mch 
have  died,  with  arms  In  hand,  attempting  to 
secure  or  In  defending  these  rights.  Docs  mat 
make  tliem  worth  while? 

“Liberty -loving  men  and  women  through  the 
ages  have  suffered  Imprisonment  anil  death  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  'that  thos<“  rights  were  worth 
to  them  and  tlielr  children  more  than  propi'rty. 
more  than  life. 

“Can  we,  wlui  have  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  t.ieir 
toil  and  suffering  ami  martyrdom,  give  up  one  or 
the  blessings  they  tlnuight  worth  dying  for?  Can 
we  reckon  these  things  as  of  little  valm-  and  not 
worth  the  preserving? 

“We  are  cravens  If  we  entertain  the  thought, 
wc  reckon  those  things  as  of  little  value  and  not 
as  they  did.  give  up  everything  that  liberty  may 
not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

.\ll  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitte<l.  “with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  and 
with  a  very  high  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  freedom  of  the  pri'ss. 

John  B,  SToi.i.. 


Mrlllure  Sues  Life 
S.  S.  McClure,  New  York  pubiisl-.er, 
has  announced  that  he  has  directed  his 
attorneys  to  file  a  suit  for  $.10,000  for 
malicious  libel  agiain.st  Idfe  for  havlnK 
cartooned  him  with  the  Kaiser,  with  a 
caption  which  he  con.siders  opprobrioii.s. 


Sues  World  and  Globe 
Judge  Hylan,  Tammany  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  has  brought  suit 
for  libel  against  the  New  York  World, 
asking  $200,000  damages,  and  against 
the  New  York  Globe,  for  $100,000.  The 
suits  are  the  result  of  stories  appearing 
in  the  two  patters  which  charged  that 
the  Tammany  nominee  was  attorney  for 
•Mfred  It.  Goslin  and  his  accomplices. 


(^arrier.1  Must  Find  Substitutes 
H.  M.  Wheeler,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Times,  notifies  his  car¬ 
rier  boys  that,  when  they  want  to  take 
a  day  off,  they  must  furnish  substitutes 
to  carry  their  routes.  Kailure  to  do  this 
carries  the  penalty  of  dismis.sal. 


Complete  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
just  completed  an  audit  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  records  of  the  following  new.spa- 
pers:  -Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 

Times;  Hirmingham  Age-Herald,  I.,ed- 
ger,  and  News;  Buffalo  Courier,  Enquir¬ 
er,  Express,  Time.s,  and  Evening  News; 
VA’aco  (Tex.)  Morning  News;  Williams¬ 
port  (Fa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin;  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Becord  and  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Salt  T.ake  City  Peseret  News; 
•Austin  (Tex.Ts)  American;  Barre  (Vt.) 
Pail.v  Times;  Clinton  (Ta.)  .Advertiser 
and  Herald;  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Ttnion 
and  t..eader;  .Norwalk  ((’onn.)  Hour; 
Pawtucket  (R.  T.)  Evening  Time.s;  Ta¬ 
coma  T.edger,  News,  and  Tribune. 


THn  FDITOR  .-Wn  WBl  lSHFR  main- 
tains  a  corps  of  paid  correspondents  in  the 
followinii  cities: 

.dthanx.  N.  Y.—  li.  T.  Lofeday.  The  Knick¬ 
erbocker  I'ress 

.Atlanta.  Ca. — Miss  Nell  Freeman,  The  Con- 
stitution. 

Haltimore,  Md. — J,  Thomas  Lyons.  The  Sun. 
Boston.  .Mass. — ■ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — .A.  II.  Kirchhofer,  The 
Netvs. 

Chicano.  III. —  C.  B.  Cory,  Jr.,  Illustrated 
World  Magazine.  Drexel  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Street. 

Cincinnati.  O. —  Roger  Steffan.  The  Post. 
Cleveland.  If.  Zelt,  764  Hippodrome 

.Annc.r. 

Dallas,  Te.r. — J.  F.  King.  20s  .louth  Win- 
netka  .Ave. 

Des  Moines.  I  own.—  Roy  A.  Jarnigan.  The 
Capital. 

Detroit.  Mich.—  Fred  R.  Barkley.  146  Char¬ 
lotte  Ave. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.—F.llis  .Tearles.  The  News. 
Little  Rock.  .Ark.—  T.  F..  H'ren.  Arkansas 
Cazette. 

London.  F.ng.  Valentine  ll'allace.  .1-7  .‘iouth- 
ampton  St..  .Strand. 

Los  .Angeles,  Cal.  Fred  Gilroy,  The  limes. 
Louisville.  Ky. — .Auhtey  Cas.sar,  .Starks 
Building. 

.\l ilwaukee.  Ids. — H.  G.  Co.v,  423  22nd  St. 
Montreal,  Quc. — J.  C.  Ross.  Board  of  Trade 
Building. 

^tinneapolis.  Minn.  T.  .A.  Boright.  The 
T  ribune. 

New  Orleans.  La.  Henry  I.  Hazelton.  qo3 
Hibernia  Bank  Building. 

Nete  York  Joe  .A.  Jackson,  The  World. 
Omaha.  Neb.  .A.  F.  Long.  The  Bee. 
Paris— F.  B.  Grundv.  The  .Associated  Press. 

I  I  Ploee  de  la  Bourse. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .Miss  Curtis  U'ager  Smith, 
3207  Baring  .St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, —  C.  C.  Lotus,  The  Dispatch. 
Providence.  R.  I.  II  m.  M.  .Strong.  The 
Journal. 

Portland.  Ore.  F.  .V.  Blythe,  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Salt  Lake  Cite.  I'tah  J.  O.  .Abernelhy.  The 
Herald-Republican. 

San  Francisco,  Calif, —  Paul  Nciman.  The 
Call. 

.Seattle.  Wash, —  Roy  .-tlden.  The  Times. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — John  Taltnan,  .sqq  Laurel 
.Ave. 

.St.  Louis.  Mo.  Roy  M.  F.dmonds.  i4og 
Wright  Building. 

Savannah,  Ga. —  J.  P.  IVatkins.  Dixie  ^ews 
Bureau. 

.Spokane.  11 'ash. — Ralph  F.  Dyar,  .Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Tacoma.  Wash.—  F.  .A.  Knight,  The  Tribune. 
Toronto,  Ont. —  If,  .A.  Craik.  H2  Foxbar 
Road. 

H'ashingtrn ,  D.  C.  F.  .A.  Halsey,  402 
Ifardman’s  Court,  Fast. 

Wheeling,  If.  Va.  Iftn.  R.  Keyser.  The 
Intelligencer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertUementa  under  tki$  claaaification,  ten 
centa  per  line,  each  inaertion.  Count 
yjorda  to  fAa  {ifie.  For  thoae  unemptoyed, 
not  to  exceed  50  worda,  tuio  inaertiona  FREE. 

ADVFiRTISlNfi  MAN.  —  AtlvertiHinR  aKt^ncy — 
yono^  man.  fivi*  yoarx  a  Hi«ce  xollcltor,  ropy 
writfT.  oounxel  nivt  axHiatant  in  iiipr.'handlalntf. 
xiilcH  ami  marketing  to  ximce  bu.vers  In  small  city 
daily  nowapaiK^r  (Iclds  wants  coniiot^Mon  with  ad 
vortlaimc  in  copy  and  plan  d^'pirtmont. 

Adilross  V.  U4d4.  care  Editor  and  l'^lldi^lM•^ 

YttUNt!  WOMAN  cxiiericiic'd  in  tsli'orial.  ad- 
vortiainK  an«l  publicity  work,  socks  jawt  rc$|uir 
itift  oritiiimlity.  initiative,  and  skill :  piib'i'bcr's 
publicity  H|>ccially  dcsir»*d.  Addreas  V.  'Mflo.  care 
Kditor  anti  Publisher. 


C'lRUriAATlON  MANAOKR.  8ucct*bsful  business 
protlucer,  yeara  of  exi>erlencc.  »*<*ono’nic  and 
methodi<*aI :  now  employed  but  d*‘sir<*s  chainre. 
Merrill  and  exempt  from  draft.  Addre>«  V. 
H4r»2.  care  Editor  and  I*ubllclM*r. 


YDUND  MAN.  (Kristian.  2o  ye*rs  tif  aire  .*» 
years*  advertising  exi>ericnce  in  laruc  agency  de¬ 
sires  |)OHition  where  exiHTience  Is  esH<  ntlal.  lias 
♦Kluivalent  of  HIkIi  Seliool  cducati  n.  can  tyi»»*- 
WiTite  and  do  jfeneral  clerical  work.  Address  V. 
3459.  care  Editor  and  I’ublisher. 


I^\I>Y  who  is  tliorou^hly  comiNdcnt  to  take 
f’di  charge  of  collections  and  corn'sp  ndeiice  I  i 
<  irciilatioii  Depiirtmeiit  would  like  nosltion  with 
'IN' In  Pity  newspaoer.  Past  record  will  verify 
statement  as  to  ability,  .\<klress.  V.  «*are 

Editor  aiil  Puldl'her. 

WELL  KNOWN  trade  nress.  clitorial  a'‘d  f  a 
turc  writor  wants  position  as  ♦slitor.  islitcriil 
assistant,  diimrtint'nt  editor  or  could  manace 
iiewspfii»cr  or  tratle  inaitaxine  plant.  Pnder 
Philadelphia.  Pairtb’n  or  New  Jersey  town.  Age 
3d.  excellent  clnraetcr  •n‘'rrlel.  Address  V 
r*,4t»3.  care  Ftlitor  and  Puldlsher 

€IROrT7\Tn>N~ SianT<; EU.  8Ucc«*ssftil.  wmts 
Is>sition.  Pan  furnish  the  N*st  of  references.  L" 
years*  exiH*rlence  op  both  large  and  small  pajH'rs. 
Sfnrried  and  exempt  from  military  service.  Ad¬ 
dress  V.  3443,  care  pAdllor  and  I’ublisher. 

UEl'OUTKR  AND  PIP  UNMIK  APHER  wants 
|s»sltlon  in  larger  Held.  Marrietl  man.  1*7.  Ulus 
trated  featiin*  work  a  sinsdalty.  Eight  years* 
exiH*rlence.  ,\t  pr»‘>»<*nt  highest  paltl  street  man 
in  city  of  13d. out).  Address  V.  3  444.  carp  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisner. 

UEIMtUTER"* AND  EDITDRIAL  ASSISTANTN. 
Young  men.  1910  graduate  Journalism  sehool. 
with  extHTience  as  newsgntherer  for  lendicg  New 
York  Pity  and  Massachusetts  tlallies.  ('areful 
writer  and  editor.  Prolific  In  deas.  strmg 
and  sol>er  in  Judgment.  No  f"urflnsher.  Refer- 
eMr«»s  from  prominent  Metr<»oolitan  editor.  Pre 
for  o'*enlng  nearer  to  New  York  Pity.  Address 
V.  344d,  enre  E.dltor  and  Puldlsher. 
~rOMPnSTNr;  R»>OM“sri»T.— UWh  class  man 
jige  32  desires  |>oslt!on  on  dally  paoer.  An  .\1 
executive.  Pne  wdio  has  made  a  thorough  stndv 
of  the  composing  ro'mi  and  cf»n  oUt^'n  highest 
results  at  least  extxmse.  Address  V.  344^.  cire 
Editor  nn?1  Publisher. 

“foitortat” EXEPT’TIVE  and  writer— 
Roth  newspaper  and  magazine  exnerlence.  37 
years  otd.  ten  years  with  one  New  York  cemc^rn 
At  lllK‘rtr  soon.  Address  V.  34.'»0.  e  re  Fditor 
and  Publisher. 

“newspaper  M'AN  with  s'^vernl  ve-r’s  v''rl  d 
and  nraetfcal  ex»>erience.  "1*1  a''cen^  business 
er  ceneral  management  of  dally  In  city  twmtv 
♦  hoiisan't  or  more  South  or  sonthwoet  i»refcrr»*d- 
Wonld  lease  with  biiyln?'  privilege  dnllv  where 
for  development  exists.  Address  V.  34.54. 
caT'»  Fditor  and  rnbllsher, 

nrSTNFSS  MANAP.ER  on  dnllv  In  cUy'of 
1OO0O0  desires  change.  TTas  thorough  knowl 
tdee  of  newspaper  work  In  all  hranehes.  In 
present  employment  15  venrs :  5  years  hoslness- 
manager  and  wtlll  giving  satlsfnctorv  retnms 
Worked  from  ncwsl»ov  to  present  nosltion.  Pest 
of  referenees.  Address  V.  .3455.  care  Editor 
and  TNihllsher. 

~AT>VERTIST\0  MAN.— Aggressive  dlsplnv  ad 
verflslng  man  of  successful  exnerlenee  wants  po¬ 
sition  with  Eastern  newsnaner  In  city  of  not 
b*ss  than  75.000.  Strong  references  for  original 
Itv  In  Ideas  and  cony  that  sells  apace  and  for 
ahllltv  to  create  new  hvslness  and  dereMp  ae 
counts  present  with  substantial  dnllv.  am 

exemnt  fr<»m  draft  ami  have  good  reasons  for 
making  change.  Position  must  oTer  epn«)rtunltv 
for  advancement.  Pommen«nrate  with  resnP*^ 
nrodneed.  Address  V.  3450,  care  Editor  ami 
Puhllsher. 

^  fofTsale 

Adrertiaffnenta  under  thia  elnaaidentlnn  tventii 

renfa  per  line,  each  inaertinn.  Count  aix  worda 

tn  the  tine, _ 

TTVOTTPF — Three  Model  1  machines  with 
complete  equimnent  of  molds,  mssnxlnes  and  mat 
V**w  TtsTen  Pnlon  fV.  Vew  TTaven  Ponn 
STTJREOTVPE  FT.AT  SnAVKR— For  Sale  a 
stereotvpc  flat  ahaver  In  good  condition  Ad- 
dresa  for  orice  and  description.  The  Wichita 
Fngle.  Wichita.  Kans 

— WodeT  Vo.  T.  Serial  ftAto 
and  Model  No  1.  Serial  No.  S011.  with  1  mara 
zine,  liners,  elector  blade*,  font  of  matrice* 
each  machinal.  Tribune  Printing  Co  . 
Phsrtesfon  W  Va 

FOR  SALE — Goes  clltmer  press,  prints  four 
to  sixteen  nagi's.  motor  and  stereotvoe  equlmnent. 
f'riee  f2  500.  terme.  Addresa  V*.  3400.  rare  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Pnhllaher. 


FOUR  HOE  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINES 


Kquippeil  for  motor  drive  and  in  ^ood  conditton 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  clasel/lcatlon  fifteen 
rents  per  Hne,  each  Insertion.  Count  rlx  words 
to  the  line. 


For  sale  by 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


WANTKD. — To  bii.v  ncoonil  html  stert’Ot.vno 
l>riKi> :  4  n.  D  tinil  10  iMKe  raiMcIlT  "t  nno  run; 
(Vmitnnnlrnte  liiuncdlatcly  wltb  thr  Sun,  Jack- 
son.  Tenu. 


$19,000  buys  prosperous  Southern 
daily  newspaper  property.  First  9 
months  1917  returned  owner  $5,787 
for  personal  effort  and  investment. 
1916  was  a  poor  year  in  the  field  but 
owner’s  return  was  $5,400. 

$10,000  cash  necessary.  Proposition 
P.  T. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Nezti paper  Propertied 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


AUBREY  HARWELL  HENRY  F.  CANNON 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Sales 

Purchases 

Consolidations 

Appraisals 

of 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 

EASY  MONEY 

Only  paper  in  modern  Central  West  city 
of  nearly  20,000;  splendidly  equipped  and 
showing  annual  profit  to  owners  about 
$30,000.  Three-fifths  interest  offered  for 
$75,000.  Ask  for  Proposition  623  X  and 
give  financial  references. 

Ifho  wants  to  lake  advantage  of  a  real 
newspaper  opportunity  in  North  Carolina 
valued  at  $20,000?  Prop.  089  X. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Seuraitaper  Properttea 
I.ITrilFIRI.D.  II.I.. 


YOU  MAY  NEED  TO  KNOW 

How  you  can  get  in  touch  with  the 
right  man  for  a  position  vacant,  or 
How  you  can  find  a  suitable  opening 
for  yourself  or  some  friend  whom 
you  can  recommend. 

Keep  in  mind  the  scope  of  our  work. 
Ours  is  a  service  bureau  for  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes  in  all  departments 
of  the  l‘ul)lisfiing,  .Advertising  and 
Printing  field,  east,  south  and  west. 

.\’o  charge  to  employers;  registration 
free;  moderate  commissions  from 
successful  clients. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

'Iliinl  .Vxtlniuil  IlHiik  Bldg.,  Springfield.  .Maas 


Canadian  Preu  Clippings 

The  problem  of  coverlDf  tbo  CenedlaB 
Field  le  an.Hwered  by  obtaloiof  tbe  eervioe 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

whirh  gives  tbe  clipploga  oa  all  mattera  of 
Interest  to  yon,  printed  In  over  M  per  cent, 
of  tbe  oewspapere  and  pnbileatiuna  at 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Otaada  aad  Now- 
foiindlaiid  at  our  head  offlee. 

74  7«  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  servico,  regular  preia  cllpptug 
rates — special  rates  and  diseonnts  to  Trads 
,  end 


Hemst  reel’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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BUSH  AD  SERVICE  TO 

DO  AGENCY  BUSINESS 

Reorganized  Agenry  Will  Occupy  Floor 
in  the  New  Bush  Sales  Building  in 
New  York— Fully  Equipped  Office 
Has  Been  Established  in  London  to 
Build  up  Foreign  Business. 

The  Hush  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  organized  to  con¬ 
duct  a  general  advertising  agency  busi- 
ne.s.s.  It  is  an  exten.sion  of  the  Hush 
.service  idea  which  has  t>een  worked  out 
■so  siicce.ssfully  in  the  Hush  Terminal 
plant  in  South  Hrooklyn.  where  manu- 
fai'turing.  transportation  and  'ware¬ 
housing  facilities  are  provided  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  practically  all  lines  of 
tm.sine.ss. 

The  same  idea  prom|)ted  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Hush  Sales  Service  and 
the  erection  of  the  thirty-.story  Hush 
Sales  Huilding  at  42d  Street  and 
Hroadway,  which  ■when  completed  will 
house  the  sjtles  and  show  rooms  of 
many  of  the  world's  leading  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  on  three  of  its  floors  will 
provide  a  luxurious  home  for  The  Huy- 
er.s’  Club  of  .\merica. 

The  Hush  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 
comprises  in  its  organization  men  of 
broa<i  exi»erience  in  merchandi.sing  and 
advertising,  .\mong  them  are  W.  K. 
('ummings,  Frederick  D.  Hull,  George 
K.  Howard.  F.  K.  Heel)ee,  \V.  S.  Man¬ 
ning,  and  G.  T.  K.  Norton. 

The  agency  will  occupy  a  floor  in  the 
new  Hush  Sales  Huilding  at  42d  Street 
and  Hroadway,  ju.st  as  soon  as  the 
huilding  is  ready,  which  will  be  about 
.lanuary  1.  The  present  oflices  are  at 
100  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  fully  equipped  oflice  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  I..ondon,  England,  under  the 
management  of  Louis  M.  Porter,  and 


eight  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  American,  has  i-e- 
signed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Sweater 
News  and  the  Fnderwear  and  Ho.siery 
Review,  two  trade  Journals  of  which  he 
is  half-owner  and  editor. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Chaki.ks  Y'auj  Beach,  son  of  the  late 
.Mo.ses  S.  Ht‘ach,  former  owner  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  recently  in  Atlantic 
(Ity,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  illness. 

CuwTo.v  Whebi.br,  formerly  of  Miami, 
Okla.,  a  well-known  Oklahoma  newspa- 
|)er  man,  died  recently  in  Glenwood,  la. 

Lie'  T.  hlsANK  Dlnn,  well  known  in 
newsp.iper  circles  on  the  Paclflc  Coast, 
where  he  was  successively  sporting  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Victoria  (H.  C.)  Times  and 
Victoria  Colonist,  was  killed  in  action  on 
September  24,  within  two  weeks  of  his 
arrival  in  France.  He  had  been  in 
khaki  since  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
gaining  most  of  his  experience  on  the 
Salonica  front.  He  was  with  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Light  Infantry  when  he  met  his 
death. 

John  A.  Jokdan,  for  twenty-five  years 
editor  of  the  Quebec  Telegraph,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Quebec.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age. 

.\u)Nzo  I).  Smith,  aged  eighty-two, 
who  was  with  the  New  York  Sun  for 
forty  years  and  retired  as  auditor  for 
that  newspa|>er  nine  years  ago,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Eioene  T.  Roeher,  editor  of  the 
Meteological  and  Chemical  Engineer, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Electro¬ 
chemical  Society  of  New  York,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

WiLUAM  H.  HoDusoN,  president  of  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News, 


the  New  York  Tribune,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  South  Brooklyn. 

Oscar  E.  Beinnbb,  advertising  man 
and  publicity  promoter,  of  Forest  Hills, 
I.iong  Island,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  in  New 
York  city. 

Otto  J.  Ballhorn,  until  recently  city 
editor  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening 
Ob.server,  died  recently  at  Woodland, 
Wash.  When  a  student  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  Ballhom  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Barometer,  the  college  paper. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Sol  Harris  Lewis,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lynden  (Wash.)  Tribune  and 
pre.sidcnt  of  the  Washington  Newspa¬ 
per  .\s.sociation,  was  married  recently 
in  Seattle  to  Mi.ss  .\imee  Michelson.  Mr. 
Is'wis  was  graduated  from  the  ITniver- 
•sity  of  Washington  in  1912,  taught  at 
the  Univer.sity  of  Kansas  for  two  years, 
and  has  worked  on  newspapers  in  the 
We.st  and  the  East,  including  the  New 
York  Evening  World. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Cecele  Boemer,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  on  Saturday,  October  6,  to 
Charles  D.  Hesler,  a  copy-reader  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post.  The  wedding, 
which  took  place  in  Milwaukee,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  number  of  newspaper  men 
from  lioth  cities. 

William  Grady  Kin.solvlng,  who  has 
held  various  positions  on  the  Galves¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
and  Dallas  Evening  Journal,  and  Mi.ss 
Gladys  Roughton,  were  married  recent¬ 
ly  at  Corsicana,  Tex.  Mr.  Kin.solving  is 
now  flr.st  lieutenant  of  Battery  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  is  stationed  at  Camp  Bo'wie, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  LOCAL  NE\i.S 

Publishers  Provide  Money  for  Expansion 
of  City  News  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
publishers  It  was  decided  to  appro, 
priate  about  $10,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expanding  the  serx’ice  of  the 
New  York  City  News  Association.  This 
bureau,  through  which  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  se¬ 
cure  local  news  of  a  routine  sort — such 
as  news  of  the  courts,  municipal  depart¬ 
ments,  police  and  ho.spital  news,  ship- 
news,  the  general  run  of  scheduled  lo¬ 
cal  events,  public  meeting.s,  etc. — is  a 
factor  of  great  economic  value  in  the 
publication  of  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  old  days  each  newspaper 
covered  individually  all  of  these  .sources 
of  news,  at  great  expen.se.  This  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  waste  of  money 
was  eliminated  about  twenty-flve  years 
ago  by  the  organization  of  the  local 
news  bureau  of  the  old  United  Pre.s.s, 
and  the  introduction  of  ‘‘flimsy"  news 
copy  in  every  city  room  in  the  local 
field. 

The  present  organization,  the  City 
News  Association,  is  maintained  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  metropolitan  district 
as  a  cooperative  concern,  the  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  being  pro-rated,  and  the 
city  editors  themselves  exercising  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervision,  through  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  board,  over  the  work. 
Herbert  Swope,  city  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  World,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
city  editors  which  controls  the  policy 
of  the  organization.  J.  E.  Harden- 
burgh  has  been,  for  many  years,  the 
executive  head  of  the  bureau. 

Your  Liberty  Bond  is  your  certificate 
that  you  “belong”  to  the  company  of 
freemen. 


the  agency  expects  to  develop  a  con- 
-siderable  clientele  among  European 
manufacturers  who  are  or  may  become 
interested  in  American  markets. 

The  new  agency  begins  bu.siness  with 
more  than  a  dozx'n  important  magazine 
and  newspaper  accounts  on  national 
scope. 

The  offii-ers  of  the  company  are: 
Irving  T.  Bush,  president;  J.  F.  Atkin¬ 
son.  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger;  H.  F.  H.  Ried,  vice-pre.sident;  R. 
G.  Simonds.  treasurer;  W.  R.  Cum¬ 
mings.  .secretary. 


died  recently  at  his  home  in  West  Ches¬ 
ter.  He  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hwigson  was  a  printer  by  trade  and  did 
his  first  newspaper  work  on  his  father's 
new.spapers,  first  on  the  Norristown 
(I’a.)  Herald  and  later  on  the  West 
I'hester  Jeffer.sonian.  He  started  the 
West  Chester  Daily  Local  News  in  1872. 

Thomas  I.  Stanley,  founder  of  the 
.Moline  (HI.)  Mail,  and  later  publisher  of 
the  Moline  Press,  died  recently  in  Moline. 

Benjamin  Fhedeiuck  Moulton,  em- 
plojed  in  the  circulation  department  of 


THE  TRADE  PRESS  I A  Gain  of  73% 


The  name  of  the  We.stern  Undertaker 
has  lieen  changed  to  The  .-Vmerican  Fu¬ 
neral  Direetor.  This  does  not  involve 
any  change  in  the  organization  or  own¬ 
ership  and  the  publication  will  continue 
to  be  issued  by  the  Periodical  Publi.shing 
Co..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Candy  &  Ice  Cream,  published  by  the 
Modern  Confectioner  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  admitted  to  memliership  in  the  As- 
•sociated  Hu.siness  Paper.s,  Inc. 

R.  Fullerton  Place,  formerly  -with  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  and  Clifford  de  Ihiy, 
who  is  with  the  Northwestern  Banker, 
have  announced  that  they  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  St.  Louis  Banker,  a  monthly 
publication,  from  I.  V.  A.  Waite.  Mr. 
Place  will  be  editor  and  manager. 

Godfrey  M.  Lebhar,  for  more  than 

Too  MUST  Um  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  Mtor  tk,  GUAT  SOUTHWEST 

S8&Tiisiir2r..  150,000 


During  tb«  p«at  four  yean  tb«  Detroit 
Free  Press  Iiai  enjoyed  a  gain  of  73%  In 
Mrculatlon  Ctiaracter  and  aolldltj  eigilalo 
tbla  Increase.  Adrartlalng  pay  la 

a  nie<liuin  which  calla  forth  auch  a  tro- 
mendooa  reaponae  from  the  public. 

(Sbe  Detroit  :f tee 


Ormtmt  Wnttpaptr.' 


VERREE  A 
CONKLIN 


FaraitB  | 

EtwMiUtif*  ' 


New  York 
Chicaco 
Detroit 


PHILADELPHIA 

America's  Greatest 
Industrial  City 

The  PRESS 

^  ^ Philadelphia' s  Great 
Industrial  Paper 

Foreign  Representatives 
GILMAN  &  NICOLL 
1103  World  Building  1030  Tribune  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICACA) 


Newspapers  should  urge  their  readers 
to  remember  that  whenever  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  or  sailor  is  lost,  in  battle  or 
through  an  attack  by  submarines,  the 
news  will  be  printed. 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 
Daily  60,756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gmmtl  Oac*.  W«rld  Bldgto  Now  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip- 

Cings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
ow  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chy 
EstabHshid  a  Quarter  «/  a  Centmy 


R.J.B1DWELLC0. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaontativo  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tko 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C® 


ENGPAVEH-S 


2bl  4  25'3  WILI  TAM  ST.  COP  NEW- 
CflAMHFDS  ST  .Nh  W  YORK. 


LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 


BCNJAMIN  STRONO,  C 
JAMES  S.  ALEXANDER 
BEOROE  P.  BAKER 
ALLEN  B.  PORBES 
WALTER  E*  PRCW 
OATES  W.  HcOARRAH 
J.  R.  MOROAN 
SEWARD  PROSSER 
CHARLES  H.  SABIN 
JACOB  H.  SCHIPP 
PRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 
MARTIN  VOOEL 
JAMES  N.  WALLACE 
ALBERT  M.  WIOOIN 
WILLIAM  WOODWARD 


GUY  EMERSON,  DIRECTOR, 

SECOND  PEOENAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT 


120  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


CmIK^.  S^ACE  OlVlElOA 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE  WILL  BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS 


October  15,  1917 


Ur  «H  •Ahem, 

AdvertlBlng  Manager, 

New  York  Evening  Poet 
New  YoA  City, 


My.  dear  Mr.Ahernt 

The  splendid  poster  that  you  were  good 
enoiagh  to  nail  ue,  and  the  100  copies  of  it,  will 
be  of  material  aid  in  our  work  of  floating  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan,  It  Is^  early  in  the  campaign 
to  talk,  but  the  assistanoe  which  the  entire 


organization  of  the  Post  has  extended,  has  gone 
far  to  making  this  work  poseible,  8uid  is  certainly 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Committee. 

Very  sincerely, 


Liberty  Loan  Committee, 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District 

Publicity  Department 


Facts  Advertisers  Should  Know 

No.  3 

Knowing  what  class  of  people  buy  a  newspaper  regularly  and  have  confidence  in  it 
and  its  advertising  is  growing  to  be  a  more  important  factor  in  the  buying  of  advertising 
space  than  mere  quantity  of  circulation  bought  in  the  dark,  as  it  were.  The  buying  of 
advertising  at  so  much  per  line  per  thousand  has  been  largely  responsible  for  much  of  the 
waste  and  lost  motion  in  the  past. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  not  only  checks  up  the  quantity  of  a  newspaper’s 
circulation,  but  its  distribution  and  the  methods  employed  in  securing  any  sudden  growth. 
As  a  result  [our  newspapers  are  growing  less  zealous  in  their  attempts  to  inflate  their 
circulations  by  forced-draught  and  gift-enterprise  methods. 

To  any  discerning  space  buyer  of  experience  each  issue  of  a  newspaper  is  the  best 
sort  of  proof  as  to  the  class  of  people  for  which  it  is  made.  Wise  buyers  of  space  are 
learning  that  they  can  get  best  and  most  profitable  results  from  newspapers  that  are  made 
for  people  with  money  to  buy,  and  which  exclude  much  of  the  cheap  offensive  business 
accepted  by  the  cheaper  grade  gutter  type. 

An  important  national  advertiser  recently  told  me  that  he  would  rather  pay  twice  as 
much  per  line  per  thousand  for  space  in  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Globe,  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  The  Indianapolis  News,  The  Minneapolis  Journal, 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  a  dozen  or  more  others  than  in  another  group  he  mentioned. 

This  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  development  for  those  of  us  who  have  labored  long  and 
faithfully  to  win  success  and  prestige  by  publishing  newspapers  fit  for  introduction  into  the 
most  discriminating  homes  in  our  American  cities.  There  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  where 
such  papers  stand  in  critical  times  like  the  present. 

The  New  York  Globe  invites  the  closest  kind  of  investigation  and  scrutiny  as  to  the 
class  of  people  it  is  made  for.  Every  issue  is  absolute  proof.  We  seek  to  make  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  day’s  issue  better  than  the  day  before,  but  are  never  exactly  satisfied  with  our 
product. 

JASON  ROGERS. 

New  York,  October  22,  1917. 


The  New  York  Globe  -  -  200,000  a  Day 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


CHICAGO  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.  new  York 

P«ople*t  Cm  Bldg.  Special  R«pr»MntatiT»s  Brunswick  Bldg. 
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Part  Two 


NATION’S  SUNDAY  EDITORS  DISCUSS  THEIR  ART; 
REVIEW  EXPERIENCES  AND  OFFER  PROPHECIES 

Sabbath  Press  Wonderful  as  a  Spectacle,  Says  John  O’Hara  Cosgrove  in  Notable  Paper 
— Function  of  Sunday  Magazine  Is  to  Present  Color  and  Romance  of  News — 
Many  Other  Prominent  Editors  Survey  the  Biggest  Field  in  Journalism. 


JOHN  O'HARA  COSGROVE. 


By  John  O’Hara  Cosgrovk, 

Editor  Xcic  York  Sunday  World  Magazine. 

formerly  Editor  of  Ererybody’y  Magazime. 

Sunday-magazine  making  Is  the  mo.st 
attractive  phase  of  journalism.  Tt  af¬ 
fords  the  widest  opportunity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  and  is  handicapped 
with  the  fewest  rules  and  precedent.^ 
The  diversity  of  the  product  exhibits 
the  breadth  of  the  privilege.  A  Sunday 
magazine  may  be  anything  from  a  lit¬ 
erary  digest  to  a  chamber  of  horrors. 
In  some  Instances  an  effort  is  made  to 
represent  both  extremes,  doubtless  on 
the  assumption  that  a  large  circulation 
comprises  those  who  wish  to  be  shock¬ 
ed  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  be  in¬ 
formed. 

Sunday  papers  were  created  to  utilize 
and  relieve  the  abundant  leisure  of  the 
Sabbath.  Originating  in  the  pre-golf- 
movle-automobile  period  of  our  history 
perforce  they  must  now  share  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  these  stalwart  competltora 
To  judge  by  their  continuous  amplifi¬ 
cation  and  the  growth  of  their  circula¬ 
tions,  they  have  not  suffered  in  the 
scramble  for  human  attention.  Whoso¬ 
ever  proposes  to  read  through  the  great 
news  and  picture  books  into  which  our 
favorite  dailies  convert  themselves  Sun¬ 
day  mornings  needs  a  liberal  time  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  task.  They  spread  be¬ 
fore  him  a  panorama  of  dally  life,  the 
fruitage  of  a  marvellously  expert  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  harvest  of  world¬ 
wide  activities.  The  Sabbath  press  is 
a  wonderful  performance  if  considered 
no  farther  than  as  a  spectacle. 

ALL  BASED  ON  NEWS. 

Most  Sunday  magazines  are  devised 
for  the  environment  in  which  they  ori¬ 
ginate.  A  few  are  so  edited  as  to  be 
available  for  circulation  throughout  the 
country.  The  latter  fall  under  the  rules 
for  periodical  making  which  preclude 
treatment  of  purely  local  Interests  and 
force  the  utilization  of  topics  familiar  to 
the  nation.  However,  all  are  based  on 
the  news  and  vary  according  to  the 
information  and  imagination  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  creating  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  magazine  of  to-day 
with  its  predecessors  of  twenty  years 
ago.  When  one  examines  the  strange 
compendiums  of  monstrosities,  superla¬ 
tives,  and  perver.slons  that  were  called 
“Sunday  Supplements”  at  that  period, 
one  comprehends  the  suspicion  that  still 
adheres  to  seventh-day  Journalism.  But 
little  of  the  "yellow”  tint  now  persists. 
The  processes  of  evolution  have  been  at 
work  suppressing,  modifying,  improving. 
The  most  exaggerated  specimens  of  the 
current  product  seem  conservative  be¬ 
side  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  there  has 


been  a  greater  advance  in  color  and 
illustrations  than  in  literary  values,  but 
the  more  glaring  vulgarities  and  dis¬ 
tortions  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  a  better  educated  public  opinion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  Sunday 
magazine  should  not  be  as  valuable  and 
desirable  a  literary  product  as  any  of 
the  individual  weeklies  or  monthlies. 
True,  as  a  member  of  the  publication 
entity  that  carries  it,  it  may  not  be 
an  organ  of  opinion,  but  otherwise  its 
scope  is  as  wide  as  the  stars.  Long 
before  Sunday  editorship  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  me  I  used  to  envy  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  craft.  It  could  deal 
with  so  many  more  subjects  than  the 
averagre  monthly  and  might  represent 
aspects  of  life  and  affairs  that  were 
outside  the  range  of  periodical  prece¬ 
dent.  The  form  had  a  flexibility  that 
lent  it.self  to  any  adventure,  and,  more¬ 
over,  was  not  saddled  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  oi  appeanng  important.  This  is 
not  to  deny  the  value  of  Importance 


which  is  admirable  in  its  place,  and, 
perhaps  after  all.  Is  no  more  than  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

NEW’S  COLOR  AND  ROMANCE. 

The  real  function  of  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine,  to  my  thinking,  is  to  present  the 
color  and  romance  of  the  news,  the 
most  authoritative  opinion  on  the  Issues 
and  events  of  the  day,  ‘and  to  chronicle 
promptly  the  developments  of  science 
as  applied  to  dally  life.  In  the  grind 
of  human  Intercourse  all  manner  of 
curious,  heroic,  delightful  things  turn 
up,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  dis- 
ml.ssed  by  the  papers  in  a  passing  note. 
Behind  every  such  episode  are  human 
beings  and  a  story,  and  these,  if  fairly 
and  artfully  explained,  arc  the  very  stuff 
of  romance.  Into  every  great  city  men 
are  drifting  dally  from  the  strange  and 
remote  places  of  the  world  where  they 
may  have  survived  perilous  hazards 
or  seen  rare  spectacle.s.  Such  adven¬ 
tures  are  the  treasure  troves  of  the 


skilful  reporter.  The  cross  currents  and 
reactions  that  lead  up  to  any  explosion 
of  greed  or  passion  that  we  call  crime 
are  often  worth  following,  not  only  for 
their  plots,  but  as  proofs  of  the  pain 
and  terror  of  transgression."  Brave 
deeds  or  heroic  re.sistances  are  all  too 
seldom  presented  at  full  length  in  the 
news,  and  generously  portrayed  prove 
the  nobility  inherent  in  every-day  life. 

The  broad  domain  of  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  editor  covers  all  that  may  be  rare 
and  curious  or  novel  in  the  arts  and 
sclencea  in  music  and  verse,  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  occult,  on  the  stage  and 
in  sport.  Achievements  and  contro¬ 
versies  are  ever  culminating  in  these 
diverse  flclds  and  the  men  and  women 
actors  therein  make  admirable  subjects 
for  his  pages.  Provided  the  editor  has 
at  his  disposal  .skilled  writers  who  have 
mastered  the  flne  arts  of  vivid  and 
.simple  exposition  and  of  the  brief  per¬ 
sonal  sketch  there  is  nothing  of  human 
interest  that  may  not  be  represented. 

PANORAMA  OP  StTWECTS. 

Looking  back  over  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  World  Magazine  one  is  struck 
by  the  amazing  panorama  of  subjects 
they  present  In  not  one  of  the  week¬ 
lies  or  monthlies  is  there  such  variety, 
ingenuity,  or  entertainment.  And  it 
may  be  said  here  quite  deflnitely  that 
the  same  care  for  accuracy,  the  same 
insistence  on  truth,  fairness,  and  de¬ 
cency  that  mark  the  editing  of  the  best 
periodicals  now  characterize  the  high- 
class  newspaper  magazines  of  the 
country.  Ulcer  spots  still  linger — pub¬ 
lications  that  twist  facts,  exploit  sex, 
and  magnify  the  abnormal — but  to-day 
they  are  marked  as  cancerous  and 
banned  by  the  right  thinking  of  the 
profession. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  procedure  of 
other  publlcatlon.s,  but  the  .sketches,  In- 
tervlew.s,  and  articles  prepared  for  the 
World  Magazine  are  Invariably  obtain¬ 
ed  at  first  hand  by  the  group  of  able 
me.n  and  women  who  constitute  its 
staff.  Scrupulous  adherence  to  facts  is 
a  matter  of  course;  interviews  of  im¬ 
portance  are  invariably  submitted  to 
the  individual  quoted,  and  such  errors 
as  escape  precaution  are  Invariably 
acknowledged  and  rectified.  This  is  the 
render’s  right — honest  journalism. 

Watch  the  newspaper  magazines,  ye 
periodical  editors.  When  their  publish¬ 
ers  awaken  to  their  rich  possibilities 
and  endow  them  with  the  equipment  of 
dress  and  space  needed  to  Impress  in¬ 
credulous  audiences,  they  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  popularity  and  the  profits  of 
the  most  wrldely  circulated  of  the  inde¬ 
pendents. 


TO  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  SUNDAY  JOURNALISM— GREETING. 

The  Editor  and  Ppblisher  extends  greetings  to  the  makers  of 
Sunday  newspapers  in  America.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  editors  of 
these  great  journals  to  interpret  events,  ideas,  and  movements  with 
more  vividness  than  is  possible  in  the  confined  .spaces  of  the  dally 
issues  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  business  managers  to  see 
to  it  that  the  adverti.sers  tell  their  stories,  through  the  Sunday  Issues, 
in  a  fashion  which  shall  match  the  interest  of  the  feature  pages.  The 
Sunday  newspaper  mirrors  in  a  large  way,  and  the  men  who  make 
it  must  .see  life  in  a  large  way.  That  they  do  measure  up  to  the  work 
they  are  doing  is  evident  from  the  growing  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  as  an  institution  of  American  life. 


II 


The  Editor  <S;  Publisher  for  October  27,  1917 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  JOURNALISM 


He  who  attempts  to  write  even  a 
brief  history  of  the  first  Sunday 
newspapers  extends  a  cordial  In¬ 
vitation  to  disaster.  Thousands  of  books 
have  been  written  upon  every  conceiv¬ 
able  phase  of  American  history,  but  the 
story  of  the  beginnings  of  American 
Joumali.sm  has  been  almost  Ignored. 
What  has  been  written  Is  notably  In¬ 
accurate.  This  Is  Intended  to  be  a  story 
about  the  first  Sunday  newspapers,  but 
one  Is  tempted  to  stop  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  genuine  need  for  an  accur¬ 
ate,  comprehensive  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalism.  But  again:  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

The  year  1725  gave  New  York  Its 
first  newspaper.  One  hundred  years 
later  New  York,  leading  the  country, 
saw  Its  first  Sunday  newspaper.  It  was 
known  as  the  New  York  Sunday 
Courier.  According  to  Hudson,  the 
newspaper  historian,  “it  wa-s  published 
by  Jo.seph  C.  Melcher.  at  the  Tontine 
coffee-house,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Water  Btreets.” 

TWO  SUNDAY  TYPES. 

In  the  early  days  America  knew  about 
two  kinds  of  Sunday  newspapers.  There 
was  that  type  which  appeared  but  once 
a  week,  and  that  was  on  Sunday.  There 
was  another  which  appeared  during  the 
week  and  on  Sunday  also.  These  early 
Sunday  papers,  like  so  many  newspa¬ 
pers  In  those  days,  were  very  short¬ 
lived. 

In  1832  we  he.ar  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Morning  News,  a  newspaper 
which  appeared  but  once  a  week.  In 
1834  another  Sunday  Morning  Courier 
appeared  In  New  York,  of  which  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  was  at  one-time  owner. 
In  1838  there  was  the  Sunday  Morning 
Atlas,  published  in  New  York,  which 
sold  for  three  cents  a  copy.  In  1839 
we  hear  of  the  Sunday  Visitor,  and  In 
1840  of  the  Sunday  Mercury.  The  New 
York  Packet.  1840,  was  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  penny  paper.  We  are  told  that  “It 
did  not  live  long.  It  was  too  cheap." 

In  1842  New  York  had  Its  Sunday 
Morning  Star,  a  two-cent  paper  which 
lasted  eighteen  months.  Then  followed 
the  Sunday  Globe,  the  Sunday  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  Life  In  New  York,  and  so  one 
might  go  on  almost  Indefinitely.  In 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  July  29,  1844.  will  be  found 
the  following: 

“During  the  last  few  years  a  new 
class  of  newspapers — partly  literary, 
partly  gossiping,  partly  silly,  partly 
smart,  partly  .stupid,  partly  namby- 
pamby — have  grown  up  from  the  lowest 
and  most  sickly  state  to  a  point  of  stome 
consideration  In  certain  portions  of  so¬ 
ciety  not  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city.  We  allude  to  the  Sunday  News¬ 
paper  Pres.s.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
we  recollect  starting  ourself  one  of  the 
first  Sunday  newspapers  In  this  city, 
the  Sunday  Courier,  which  la.sted  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  contained  some  very 
curious  articles.  But  the  project  was 
rather  premature,  and  we  declined  pro¬ 
secuting  It  In  order  to  engage  in  other 
avocations.  The  present  Sunday  Press 
has  sprung  Into  existence  during  the 
last  six  years,  the  first  paper  being  the 
Atlas,  which  originated  In  1838.  If  we 
recollect  right.” 

Mr.  Bennett  didn't  “recollect  right.” 
In  1845  New  York  saw  a  third  Sun¬ 
day  Courier.  Then  followed  the  Sun¬ 
day  Age,  the  Sunday  Times,  the  Sunday 
Dispatch,  and  In  1848  there  appeared 
the  fourth  Sunday  Courier. 


It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  New 
York  was  the  first  city  In  the  land  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Boston  produced  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fir.st  newspaper,  but  pious  New 
England  couldn’s  see  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper. 

A  long  story  could  be  written  about 
just  what  was  necessary  for  the  Sunday 
new.spaper  to  get  Itself  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  But  again:  he  who  attempts  that 
rou.st  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
available  material,  and  a  .study  which 
need  not  be  exhaustive  will  soon  reveal 
the  fact  that  those  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  record  something  about 
the  hl.story  of  American  journalism  have 
encountered  difficulty  in  getting  the 
fact.s.  One  writer  contradicts  another. 
The  reader  or  the  student  of  history 
must  choose  for  himself  or  else  dig 
down  to  the  original  material,  and  that 
is  a  life’s  task. 

There  Is  another  chapter  in  the  story 
of  the  Sunday  newspaper  which  ought 
to  be  written,  and  that  Is  the  story  of 
the  Influence  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
upon  yellow  journalism  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sensational  methods  Into 
American  journalism.  Will  Irwin,  writ¬ 
ing  In  Collier’s  In  1911 — said  some  In¬ 
teresting  things  about  this. 

IRWIN’S  FINDINOS. 

“As  early  as  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
newspapers  had  been  giving  space  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  entertaining  mat¬ 
ter  bearing  only  Indirect  relation  to  the 
news,"  wrote  Mr.  Irwin.  “l\'hen  with 
the  development  of  the  rotary  press, 
they  were  able  to  print  large  issues  by 
eight-page  sections,  the  most  advanced 
Journals  began  to  add  one  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  on  Sunday  mornings  as  a  kind  of 
catch-all  for  routine  semi-news  matter. 
S.  S.  McClure,  breaking  into  the  world 
of  print  at  about  this  time  (189.'>)  made 
a  fortune  from  his  idea  of  selling  the 
best  current  literature  to  newspapers 
for  simultaneous  publication  on  Sunday 
mornings — the  famous  McClure  syndi¬ 
cate. 

“Pulitzer,  like  the  re.st.  published  a 
supplement,  .\lthough  by  1891  he  had 
brought  the  Sunday  circulation  up  to 
300,000  copies,  the  World  did  not  gain 
so  great  a  proportionate  lncre.a.se  over 
daily  circulation  as  the  Herald  or  the 
Sun:  and  Pulitzer  worried  and  tinker¬ 
ed  over  it.  In  1891,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat. 
then  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  saw  in  Paris  the  rotary  color 
presses  of  the  Petit  Journal.  Printing 
in  colors,  be  it  known  to  the  layman, 
had  hitherto  been  done  almost  exclu- 
.slvely  In  slow,  fl,at-bed  presses,  fed  by 
hand,  not  from  a  roll  or  web.  It  bad 
been  thought  Impossible  to  use  swift 
rotary  presses.  When  Kohlsaat  return¬ 
ed  to  Chicago,  he  had  Scott  build  him  a 
color  rotary  on  the  European  model. 
This  would  not  handle  whole  sections, 
but  only  small  inserts;  Kohlsaat  u.sed  it 
mainly  for  premium  World’s  Fair  views 
and  the  like.'  Pulitzer,  alert  to  anything 
new,  sent  a  man  to  .see  this  press.  The 
report  was  favorable.  He  consulted  the 
Hoes,  who  Informed  him  they  were  ,al- 
r*-ady  manufacturing  color  rotaries  for 
small  sheet.s.  As  a  co.stly  experiment 
he  ordered  a  rotary,  turning  out  full- 
size  pages  In  three  colors  and  black. 
With  this  the  World  printed  colored 
cartoons  and  beauty  pictures  on  the 
outside  pages  of  one  Sunday  section. 

“The  proce.ss  was  costly  and  Infinitely 
trouble.some  and  the  da.sh  of  color  had 
not  vl.slble  effect  upon  Sunday  circula¬ 


tion.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  heads 
of  the  department  sent  a  round-robin  to 
Pulitzer,  who  was  fighting  blindness  In 
Europe,  begging  him  to  drop  it.  ’The 
old  building  groaned,'  says  an  old  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  world,  ’when  the  boss  cabl¬ 
ed  back  ordering  us  to  put  a  new  man 
in  charge  of  that  section  and  use  the 
color  pages  for  funny  pictures  like  Puck 
and  Judge. 

“Already,  Pulitzer  had  found  his  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Sunday  supplement.  Morrill 
Goddard,  a  young  city  editor  ‘with  a 
dynamo  In.side,’  had  developed  a  faculty 
for  getting  ‘features’  out  of  the  news. 
Against  his  earnest  protests  Pulitzer 
sent  him  over  to  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment.  Once  established  at  his  new  de.sk 
Goddard,  like  Hear.st.  set  out,  naked¬ 
eyed,  to  find  what  the  common  mind 
wanted.  An  instinct  quite  extraordi¬ 
nary,  considering  that  Goddard  is  a 
ripe  scholar,  led  him  to  it;  within  a 
year  he  was  running  in  that  supplement 
what  we  now  c.all  ’yellow  journalism’ 
as  distinguished  from  ‘sensational  Jour¬ 
nalism.’ 

“Pictures  first — for  ten  grasp  with 
the  eye  to  one  with  the  mind.  He 
brought  the  .size  of  pictures  up  from 
one  column  to  two,  to  five;  and,  finally, 
the  first  seven-column^ut  made  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  In  his  Sunday  World. 

“And  just  when  the  comic  section 
and  the  Sunday  mag.azlne  of  the  World 
were  beginning  to  bear  fruit  In  Increas¬ 
ed  circulation,  Hearst  bought  tbe  New 
York  Journal.” 

.Arthur  Btislvine  at  the  time  was  with 
the  New  York  World.  “He  .idndred 
Ihe  Goditard  dl.scoveries  in  Journalism 
and  had  maint.alned.  agjilnst  Pulitzer’s 
own  pride  of  invention,  that  the  sup¬ 
plement.  and  not  the  colored  comics, 
was  responsible  for  the  steady  rise  of 
the  Sunday  circulation.  When  Goddard 
went  over  to  Hearst,  Pulitzer  made 
Brisbane  his  Sunday  editor.  At  once 
this  section  went  .still  further  in  audac¬ 
ity.  The  Sunday  World  had  4.50,000 
circulation  when  Hear.st  appeared.  B.v 
1 897  BrI.sbane  had  r.ai.sed  It  to  600,000.” 
weekly  innovations. 

Those  were  th9  days  when  the  Stin- 
day  newsp.aper  greatly  influenced  the 
daily  new.spaper.  Hearst  and  Pulitzer 
were  running  neck  and  neck  with  their 
Sunday  newspapers.  Feature  after 
feature  w.as  added.  Something  new  was 
tried  almost  every  week.  Glrculatlon 
figures  grew  by  the  well-known  leaps 
and  bounds.  Both  Hearst  and  Pulit¬ 
zer  were  plea.sed  with  what  their  Sun¬ 
day  editors  were  doing.  Both  went  to 
their  respective  managing  editors  and 
demanded  to  know  why  It  was  that  the 
dally  newspapers  were  not  racing  ahead. 
-And  right  there  the  Sunday  newspaper 
began  its  Influence.  Features  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  dally  newspaper.  And 
out  of  it  all  came  what  is  known  to¬ 
day  as  the  Hear.st  type  of  newspaper. 
There  are  plenty  of  pictures  and  plenty 
of  drawings  and  plenty  to  amuse.  The 
type  is  well  known  to-day. 

There  is  still  another  chapter  In  the 
story  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  which 
ought  to  he  written.  The  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  is  essentially  an  American  In- 
.stitution.  Why  this  is  so  would  make 
subject-matter  for  a  right  good  story. 
Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mls- 
•sourl.  In  writing  In  1915  about  “The 
World’s  Journalism,”  said: 

“The  Sunday  newspaper  tus  It  exists  in 
the  United  States  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  country.  In  number  of  pages. 


in  color  effects,  in  general  bulk.  It  has 
no  parallel  elsewhere.  In  most  of  the 
English-speaking  countries,  outside  the 
United  States,  the  great  metropolitan 
dally  newspapers  issue  no  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  In  other  countries  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  If  issued.  Is  practically  the 
same  as  the  edition  for  any  other  of 
the  .seven  days  of  the  week.  If  a  Gor¬ 
man  or  FVench  newspaper,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  publishes  special  supplements  or 
extra  .sections  for  any  purpo.se,  they 
will  as  likely  be  published  any  other 
day  as  Sunday — Indeed,  with  more  like¬ 
lihood.  In  Great  Britain.  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  some  other  countries 
Sunday  newspapers  are  published  which 
are  weeklies,  taking  the  place  of  the 
Sunday  issue  of  a  daily  paper  and  also 
containing  a  more  or  le.ss  complete  re¬ 
view  of  the  news  of  the  week.  Some  of 
these  Sunday  papers  are  sensational  in 
the  extreme,  and  devote  much  space  to 
crimes  and  to  highly  spiced  society  newa 
Their  circulation  is  large,  one  or  two  in* 
I>ondon  having  passed  the  million 
mark.” 


“SANE,  CLEAN  AND  HONEST” 


Detroit  Free  Press  Edited  for  Whole¬ 
some  American  Majority. 

By  Arthur  Mosley, 

'Sunday  Fditor  Detroit  Free  Preen. 

In  getting  up  the  Sunday  Detroit  Free 
Pre.ss  we  endeavor  to  attract  and  hold 
as  large  a  number  of  readers  as  possible. 
To  this  end  we  make  it  as  good  as  we 
can.  We  have  no  pet  ideas  as  to  how 
this  should  Ix!  done,  nor  any  settled 
conviction.9  as  to  what  should  be  printed 
or  what  left  out,  except  that  we  try  to 
keep  the  paper  .sane  and  clean  and  al¬ 
ways  in  close  communion  with  fact 
— on  the  presumption  that  most  people 
are  sane  and  clean  and  honest.  With 
the.se  qualities  as  a  base  of  operations, 
the  one  thought,  in  considering  any 
feature,  is,  will  the  public  care  for  it? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Is  found  in 
the  circulation  manager’s  reports.  If 
the  answer  is  favorable,  the  feature,  if 
intended  to  be  in  .serial  form,  is  contin¬ 
ued:  if  not,  it  is  dropped. 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the 
editor  approaches  conviction.  It  is  that 
the  average  reader  is  likely  to  be  more 
interested  in  things  of  to-day  than  in 
records  of  the  past — living-  personalities 
doing  .something  worth  while  and  pre¬ 
sent  activities  that  are  parts  of  the 
amazing  progress  now  developing  in 
this  very  wonderful  world  of  ours. 

As  to  the  rotogravure  section,  I  think 
it  is  .still  too  early  to  Judge  of  its  po¬ 
tentiality  as  a  circulation  getter — or 
holder,  which  may  be  just  as  important 
Its  popularity  is  unque.stioned;  its  beau¬ 
ty,  if  properly  printed,  beyond  criticism. 
But  it  is  very  expensive,  especially  at 
the  pre.sent  price  of  print  paper,  and 
this  will  test  its  endurance.  It  la  the 
fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  all  ambitious 
art  managers  .since  newspaper  Illustra¬ 
tion  began.  The  early  line  drawings 
were  inadequate  because  of  lack  of  de¬ 
tail;  the  half-tone  un.satisfactory  be- 
cau.se  of  the  impos.sibility  of  decent 
printing  on  fa.st  pre.sses.  Then  came 
the  rotogravure  with  its  Incomparable 
beauty — and  dreams  were  realized. 
Aside  from  its  co.st,  its  chief  drawback 
is  its  slowness;  but  maybe  this  will  be 
overcome  when  Inventive  minds  among 
our  pre.ss-makers  can  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  It. 


Ill 
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WHY  IS  A  COMIC  SECTION? 

Analysis  of  the  Funny-side  by  the  Daddy  nf  a  Great  One — 
Sueeessful  Comic  Must  Anuise  Parent  to  Reach  the 
Kiddies — Mission  Is  to  (iet  Circulation 
— An  Answer  to  the  Critics. 


GROZIER  DEMANDS  A 
REAL  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Boston  Post  Gives  Readers  Information 
They  Want,  Vital  to  Their  Domestie 
Interests-  They  Regard  the  Newspaper 
as  “One  of  the  Family,”  says  Sunday 
Editor  Wingate. 

By  Charles  K.  L.  Wingate, 

Sunday  Editor,  Boston  Pont. 

One  of  the  striking  resuits  of  the 
world  war  has  been  the  notable  in¬ 
crease  In  the  inlluence  of  the  news¬ 
paper*. 

There  has  been 
a  period,  in  the 
past,  in  which 
people  have  been 
Inclined  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the 
newspaper  press 
had  become  sim¬ 
ply  a  purveyor  of 
new.s  and  that  it 
had  lost  its  olil- 
timo  power  to 
mould  and  direct 
public  opinion. 

To-day  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  view 
Chas.  E.  L.  V\  ingate,  found  weight  only 
because  no  great  overwhelming  crisis 
had  arisen  to  call  for  such  a  general 
exertion  of  influence  as  would  emphat¬ 
ically  stamp  itself  upon  the  public 
mind. 

leading  in  civic  Ul'TV. 

With  the  progress  of  the  war  the 
united  patriotism  of  the  American  press 
as  a  whole  has  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  has  made  its  impre.ss  upon  the 
reading  public.  Those  readers  have 
looked  eagerly  for  the  opinions  of 
“their  paper”;  they  have  accepted  it  a.s 
honest  and  right;  they  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  marshalled  and  led  in  the 
march  of  civic  duty  just  as  loyally  by 
the  press  as  have  the  troops  been  mar¬ 
shalled  and  led  by  their  loyal  colonels 
and  generals. 

The  compulsory  draft,  upsetting  all 
traditions  of  American  life,  was  cham¬ 
pioned  by  the  press  and  was  carried 
through,  not  only  in  its  legislative  crea¬ 
tion,  but  also  without  friction  or  local 
troubles  in  its  actual  application.  The 
Liberty  Bonds  were  commended  and 
urged  on  the  public  by  the  press  to  a 
oomplete  success  These  are  simply 
the  two  most  apparent  applications  of 
the  point  regarding  newspaper  influ¬ 
ence  to-day. 

And  the  bigger  the  field  of  the  paper, 
the  bigger  its  field  of  influence.  To 
the  workers  on  those  bigger  papers  this 
growth  of  influence  has  become  most 
evident.  The  close  rcalixation  of  mu¬ 
tual  Interest  that  exists  between  the 
people  of  a  community  and  the  paper 
they  regard  as  their  representative  ha.s 
brought  with  it  close  communication 
by  word  and  by  letter.  Here  in  New 
England,  for  example,  where  there  is 
not  a  hamlet  that  fails  to  see  its  Bos¬ 
ton  Posts  every  morning,  readers  and 
paper  are  in  constant  touch. 

In  the  big  mail  that  comes  day  in 
and  day  out  to  the  Boston  Post  bring¬ 
ing  cooking  recipes,  household  sugges¬ 
tions,  women’s  ideas,  and  the  tike,  from 
hundreds  of  readers,  there  was  one  last 
week  from  New  Hampshire  that  said, 
“My  father  took  the  Boston  Post  years 
ago;  we  take  it  now;  and  my  son  who 
has  just  left  our  home  to  be  married 
begins  with  the  Post  as  his  family  pa¬ 
per.” 

The  rea.son  for  all  this  is  that  the 
Dally  Post,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  Post, 
has  always  been  compelling,  made  by 


Mr.  Uruzier  the  real  "home  paper  of 
New  England.”  That  is  why  the  Dally 
Post  has  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Statea  'I'hat  is  why 
tfie  Sunday  Post  also  stands  at  the  tup 
with  the  largest  Sunday  circulation  in 
all  New  England. 

And  the  reason  the  paper  is  the  home 
paper  is  because  it  gives  its  readers  the 
information  they  want — not  the  infor¬ 
mation  wanted  in  Kamchatka  or  in  New 
York  city,  but  the  information  that  the 
loyal  stay-at-home  New  Englander  de¬ 
sires  to  read  and  discuss.  Newspai>er 
readers  of  New  England  appreciate 
this.  They  have  come  to  regard  the 
Post  as  “one  of  the  family,” 

If  women — and  men,  too — want  advice 
on  personal  work  or  household  ex¬ 
penses,  they  write  the  Boston  Post.  If 
they  want  to  investigate  some  point  in 
business  or  some  public  matter,  they 
ask  the  Post.  If  they  want  a  charit¬ 
able  movement  started,  they  call  on 
the  Post.  If  they  want  a  civic  improve¬ 
ment  inaugurated,  they  ask  the  Post  to 
take  it  up.  In  other  words,  the  Boston 
I'ost  has  come  to  be  the  big  brother  to 
all  men,  women,  and  children  of  New 
England,  ready  at  their  call  to  assist 
them  in  large  affairs  or  in  minor  af- 
faira 

It  not  only  gives  the  public  the  news 
it  want.s — big  news  and  little  news — 
but  it  also  treats  of  the  questions  in 
which  the  people  are  interested — big 
questions  and  little  questions — in  its 
feature  articles,  and  does  this  frankly, 
honestly,  and  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  good  of  New  England. 

EOUMiri.A  TOR  SUCCESS. 

Any  enterprise  in  this  democratic 
country  that  gives  the  people  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it,  and  in  the 
form  they  want  it,  is  bound  to  succeed. 
That's  an  axiom  that  applies  to  a  news¬ 
paper  just  as  well  as  to  any  other  com¬ 
mercial,  social,  or  civic  enterprise.  It’s 
an  axiom  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
Boston  I’o.sf  from  the  beginning.  Hence 
its  record  in  circulation  and  its  resul¬ 
tant  accompaniment,  advertising. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
Sunday  Post  separately  from  the  daily. 
The  Post  is  a  unit.  Its  news  policy  is 
clear-cut.  When  General  Forrest,  the 
brilliant,  but  illiterate  cavalry  leader  of 
the  c’onfederacy,  was  asked  to  formu¬ 
late  his  strategy,  he  unsclentiflcally 
but  bluntly  replied  that  all  he  tried  to 
do  was  “to  get  there  fustest  with  the 
mostest  men.”  That  was,  of  course — 
crudely  exprcs.sed — the  strategy  of  Na¬ 
poleon  also. 

So,  on  the  Boston  Po.st,  the  policy  to 
which  its  editors  have  been  educated 
is  “to  get  there  first  with  the  biggest 
news.”  Its  Sunday  features  are  built 
on  the  same  lines  as  its  dally  news, 
seeking  earnestly  to  give,  as  far  as  edi¬ 
torial  ability  will  effect,  such  food  for 
thought,  for  information,  and  for  en 
tertainment,  as  best  suits  the  taste  ot 
New  England,  and  so  arranged  and 
served  as  to  be  easily  assimilated  and  to 
be  upbuilding. 

All  this  works  for  good  In  mutual  in¬ 
fluence— the  Influence  of  the  paper  in 
helping  to  guide  its  readers’  lines  of 
public  action,  and  the  Influence  of  the 
readers  In  strengthening  the  power  of 
the  paper  by  their  cordial  support. 


Joins  iNulional  Advertisers 
The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  cocoa  and 
chocolate  manufacturers,  Boston,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
National  Adverthsers.  Harry  R.  Well¬ 
man,  vice-president,  is  the  company’s 
representative  in  the  Association. 


By  Isaac  Anderson 
t'llitor  Xcvi  York  World  Comic  Section. 
HEX  Mr.  Average  Man  goes  to 
the  corner  news  .stand  to  buy  his 
Sunday  paper,  he  asks  for  one 
that  contains  a  comic  section.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  tell  you  that 
he  buys  it  to  plea-se  the  little  ones,  and 
ten  times  out  of  nine  said  little  ones 
don’t  get  a  look  at  it  until  Father  has 
laughed  his  way  through  all  four  pages, 
’rhen  ho  remarks  that  it  is  all  silly 
rot  and  hands  it  over. 

Now,  .Mr.  .Yverage  Man  doe.sn’t  really 
think  it’s  all  silly  rot.  He  enjoys  it 


ISA.VC  -V.NDEIWON. 

just  as  much  as  the  kids  do — perhaps 
moi-e  .so.  Hut  .somehow  or  other  he  has 
got  the  idea  that  it  is  undignilied  to 
laugh  at  the  antics  of  Hans  and  Fritz, 
Hawksliaw  the  Detective,  or  the  other 
characters  in  his  favorite  Sunday  Comic. 
So  he  rings  his  children  in  to  save  his 
face,  just  as  he  does  when  the  circus 
ivomes  to  town  and  he  tells  his  neigh- 
t>ors  that  he  supposes  he’ll  have  to 
take  the  children  to  .see  it,  ju.st  to  keep 
IM'ace  in  the  family. 

The  youngsters,  not  having  any  dig¬ 
nity  to  worry  about,  frankly  admit  that 
they  like  the  Comic  Section  and  insi.st 
on  having  it  every  S\mday  morning. 
Hut  if  Father  really  believed  the  com¬ 
ics  were  \m<lignitied,  or  coarse,  or  bru¬ 
tal,  the  kids  might  insi.st  until  they 
were  blue  in  the  face,  for  all  the  good 
it  would  do  them. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  getting  out 
a  Comic  S<'ction,  it  is  nece.s.sary  to 
please  not  only  the  youngsters,  but  also 
the  grown-ups — but  chiefly  the  grown- 
up.s.  Children  are  not  nearly  so  critical 
as  their  dders.  If  they  ask  Dad  to 
l*uy  them  a  certain  funny  paper,  and 
he  brings  them  another  one  instead, 
they  may  grumble  a  bit,  but  they  will 
be  careful  not  to  say  too  much,  for 
fear  Dad  may  get  his  back  up  and  throw 
the  paper  in  the  fire  before  they  get  a 
look  at  it,  a  thing  which  he  is  quite 
capable  of  doing,  since  he  has  already 
had  his  own  enjoyment  out  of  it. 

The  problem  then  for  the  publisher 
is  to  get  out  a  comic  that  Father  will 
want  to  buy.  Now,  Father  has  been 
reading  Comic  Sections  ever  since  they 
first  began  to  be  printed.  Consequentiy 


it  will  not  do  to  hand  him  old  stuff.  It 
would  be  new  to  the  children,  but 
Father  would  remember  seeing  it  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  would  feel 
that  he  was  being  buncoed.  He  wants 
something  new  every  Sunday,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  artists  who  make  the  comics 
to  give  it  to  him. 

And  yet,  while  the  reader  wants  new 
.stunts  in  the  comic  every  Sunday,  he 
prefers  to  see  old  familiar  characters 
doing  these  stunts.  That  is  why,  if  he 
buys  a  certain  Comic  Section  one  Sun¬ 
day  and  likes  it,  he  will  continue  to 
buy  that  same  comic  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day,  instead  of  buying  a  different  one 
each  week. 

The  most  popular  Sunday  comic  artist 
to-day  is  without  doubt  Rudolph  Dirks, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  drawing 
the  .same  scries,  first  under  the  name  of 
the  “Katzenjammer  Kids,”  and  later 
under  the  title  “Hans  und  Fritz.”  The 
three  principal  characters  in  this  se¬ 
ries,  Mamma  and  the  two  boys,  have 
remained  the  same  ever  since  the  se¬ 
ries  was  started.  The  other  charac¬ 
ters  have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  for 
Mr.  Dirks  to  put  variety  into  his  draw¬ 
ings  without  making  fundamental 
changes. 

Another  way  in  which  Mr.  Dirks  has 
achieved  continuity  of  interest  in  his 
characters  is  by  devising  long  series  of 
adventures  which  are  depicted  in  suc¬ 
cessive  i.ssues  of  the  p.aper,  often  extend¬ 
ing  over  periods  of  several  montha  At 
the  pre.sent  tiipe,  for  example,  two  of  his 
characters,  the  Captain  and  the  Inspec¬ 
tor,  arc  engaged  in  a  race  around  the 
world.  The  Kids  are  travelling  with 
the  Captain,  thus  making  it,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  more  or  iess  of  an  ob¬ 
stacle  race.  In  this  way  the  reader  is 
kept  interested  in  this  particular  series, 
and  incidentally  in  the  paper  in  which  it 
is  printed. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  is 
Gus  Mager’s  series,  “Hawk-shaw  the  De¬ 
tective,”  the  chief  character  in  which  is 
engaged  in  trying  to  restore  to  her 
owner  of  a  pet  dog  which  was  kidnapped 
by  the  villians  of  the  scries  and  later  on 
recaptured  by  Hawkshaw. 

The  mission  of  the  Comic  Section  is 
to  get  and  keep  circulation  for  the  pa¬ 
per  in  which  it  appears.  In  no  other 
way  can  it  justify  the  expense  to 
which  the  publishers  are  put  in  getttlng 
it  out.  And  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
get  and  keep  circulation  is  by  pleasing 
the  public.  The  degree  to  which  it  ac¬ 
complishes  this  object  Is  the  measure 
of  its  success. 

The  Comic  Section  has  from  time  to 
time  been  the  subject  of  much  criti¬ 
cism.  We  have  been  told  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  inartistic,  that  they  are 
coarse,  vulgar,  and  degrading,  and  that 
parents  do  their  children  serious  harm 
by  putting  such  things  into  their  hands. 
The  only  reply  the  writer  has  to  make 
to  these  criticisms  Is  that  if  he  believed 
them  to  be  justified,  he  would  not  be 
editing  a  comic  section,  and  above  all, 
he  would  not  be  bringing  that  comic 
section  home  every  Sunday  to  poison, 
if  one  is  to  believe  the  critics,  the 
minds  of  his  own  three  children,  none 
of  whom  has  yet  shown  any  111  effecU 
from  their  perusal  of  the  “Funnies," 
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IV 


SAYS  CHRONICLE  HAD 
FIRST  xMAGAZINE  PART 


San  Francisco  Editor  Tells  of  Early 
Days  When  Bret  Harte,  Joaqain  Mil¬ 
ler,  and  Others  Brightened  Pages  of 
Pioneer  Sunday  Newspaper  —  de 
Young's  Achievement. 

By  Sunday  Editor, 

Ban  Francitoo  Chronicle. 

The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  dates  back  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  to  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  may  Justly  be  awarded  the  honor 
o  f  inaugurating 
that  now  flourish¬ 
ing  and  all-power¬ 
ful  branch  of  the 
newspaper  b  u  a  i- 
ness. 

It  was  out  there 
by  the  Golden 
Gate  that  2d.  H. 
de  Young,  of  the 
San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  publish¬ 
ed  the  pioneer 
Sunday  magazine 
in  connection  with 
a  dally  newspaper. 
That  pioneer 
2d.  H.  DB  YouNa  magazine  lacked 
many  of  the  big 
display  features  of  the  present-day  edi¬ 
tions,  but  as  a  bantling  it  first  intro¬ 
duced  and  combined  those  specialties 
in  the  entertaining  and  instructive  line 
which  are  still  the  basic  material  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  which  has 
grown  and  developed  into  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  a  grip  on  every 
metropolis,  city,  town,  and  hamlet. 

Mr.  de  Young  is  still  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle  and  can  look  back  with 
a  high  degree  of  pardonable  pride  over 
successful  accomplishment  in  a  survey 
of  the  field  between  the  up-to-date  Sun¬ 
day  journal  and  the  comparatively 
small  in  size,  but  sturdy  paper  of  fea¬ 
tured  matter  which  he  .led  into  pub¬ 
lic  favor. 

HUMBI.B  BIRTH. 


The  birth  of  the  Sunday  newspaper 
was  humble  and  was  contemporaneous 
with  a  noticeable  breaking  away  of 
newspapers  in  general  from  old-time 
traditions  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  .system  that  was  to  blaze  the  way 
to  progress  and  higher  and  better  era 
of  things.  Its  strength  was  developed 
unequally  throughout  the  land.  It  flour¬ 
ished  in  some  communities  and  lan¬ 
guished  for  a  while  in  others.  Much 
depended  upon  the  enterprise  and  make¬ 
up  of  the  community.  In  California, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
San  Francisco,  it  found  conditions  fav¬ 
orable  in  every  way  and  it  grew  might¬ 
ily. 

The  city  was  young,  bound  by  no 
stale  tradition!?,  and  its  people  were  a 
sturdy,  hustling  lot  who  had  not  only 
all  the  ardor  of  the  gold-seekers  of  '49 
in  their  composition,  but  were  filled 
with  new  ideas  along  new  lines  in  near¬ 
ly  every  walk  of  life. 

It  was  fitting,  then,  that  here  was  to 
be  the  home  of  the  pioneer  Sunday 
magazine  in  connection  with  a  daily 
new.spaper.  Here  it  was  that  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  four  years  after 
it  had  been  established  by  the  de  Young 
brothers.  Charles  and  M.  H.,  and  had 
leaped  into  the  leadership  of  local 
Journals,  issued  the  pioneer  Sunday 
Magazine.  The  step  taken  was  in  line 
with  many  others  which  had  marked 
the  advancement  of  the  enterprising 
young  paper. 

In  his  interesting  history  of  "Jour¬ 
nalism  in  California."  John  P.  Young 
says  of  this  event: 


“On  December  19,  1869,  the  Chronicle 
printed  the  first  eight-page  daily  pro¬ 
duced  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  in  its  columns 
that  it  was  the  largest  paper  printed  in 
the  city  up  to  that  time.  That  might 
be  recogn^ized  as  an  important  event, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  greatly  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  subsequent  performances,  but 
its  size  was  not  as  significant  as  the  in¬ 
timations  it  gave  forth  of  entering  a 
field  hitherto  occupied  by  a  couple  of 
weekly  papers  which  were  issued  on 
Sundays,  and  whose  demise  seems  in 
some  way  linked  up  with  the  new  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Chronicle.  It  would 
scarcely  be  true  to  say  that  this  issue 
was  a  distinct  forerunner  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Sunday  magazine,  nevertheless, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  its  make¬ 
up  that  there  was  a  struggle  to  get  ori¬ 
ginal  matter,  and  to  present  readable 
selectlona" 


RAPID  PROGRESS. 

The  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
Chronicle  did  not  lag  for  want  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  development  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  nor  lack  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Very  soon  that 
eight-page  Sunday  paper  began  to 
bristle  with  highly  Interesting  features 
and  to  cut  a  swath  in  the  field  of  va¬ 
riety.  Special  writers  were  encouraged 
and  their  work  was  “played  up”  to  the 
best  advantage  in  type.  No  expense 
was  spared  to  make  the  new  feature 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  Journal 
for  energy  and  enterprise.  Such  writ¬ 
ers  as  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Bret 
Harte,  Prentice  Mulford,  Joaquin  Mil¬ 
ler  brightened  up  the  pages  of  this 
pioneer  Sunday  magazine.  There  was 
also  a  galaxy  of  local  celebrities  in  the 
literary  field  who  did  their  best  for  the 
Chronicle’s  pages. 

A  little  later  a  still  broader  scope  was 
opened  up  by  the  publishers.  The  day 
of  the  special  writer  who  Indicted  gos¬ 
sipy  letters  from  London,  Paris,  and 
other  European  cities  was  at  hsmd,  and 
the  Chronicle  presented  a  diversified  ar¬ 
ray  of  his  work.  Oose,  too,  came  the 
inauguration  of  special  departments  in 
the  Interests  of  drama,  literature,  art, 
and  the  home.  As  with  the  other  spe¬ 
cialties,  the  Chronicle  endeavored  to  get 
the  best  possible  talent  for  the  work, 
and  in  consequence  the  paper  main¬ 
tained  its  lead  and  long  stood  alone  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  Sunday  magazine 
paper. 

To  one  who  can  look  back  to  the  days 
of  those  modest  innovations  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalistic  field  and  compare  them  with 
what  is  contained  in  the  mammoth  edi¬ 
tions,  streaked  with  color  like  a  rain¬ 
bow  or  an  aurora  borealis  and  lumin¬ 
ous  with  myriad  pictures  and  eye-catch¬ 
ing  art  work  that  are  now  tossed  from 
the  Chronicle’s  presses  the  marvels  that 
have  been  wrought  in  every  line  of 
progress  as  the  years  have  slipped  by 
are  staggering  to  the  human  compre¬ 
hension. 

The  present  Sunday  edition  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  modern  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  even  as  it  stood  forth  in  the  ’seven¬ 
ties  as  the  pioneer  among  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines.  No  feature  which  popularized 
that  pioneer  magazine  is  missing  from 
its  pages,  and  upon  a  larger  and  broad¬ 
er  scale,  and  in  the  meantime  as  new 
ideas  have  been  evolved,  new  process¬ 
es  patented  and  expansion  along  all 
lines  of  endeavor  has  called  for  new 
features  all  necessary  changes  have 
been  made  to  turn  out  that  marvel  of 
the  age,  the  Sunday  newspaper,  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  country. 


KANSAS  CITY  POST  IS 

UNIQUE  IN  MAKE-UP 


Does  Not  Concentrate  Features  in  a 
Section,  but  Makes  Whole  Paper  a 
Sunday  News-Magazine — Editor  De¬ 
mands  Live,  Exclusive  News  —  De¬ 
scribes  His  Ideals. 


By  C.  E.  Sturgis. 

Koui  and  Sunday  Editor,  Kantat  City  Putt. 


More  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
modern  trend  of  Journalism  toward 
higher  ideals,  the  Sunday  issue  still  is 
in  its  experimental  stage.  The  paper’s 
Sunday  audience 
is  different 
from  its  week¬ 
day  family  of 
readers.  Just  as 
the  church  dea¬ 
cons  subscribe  on 
week  days  to  the 
theory  that  the 
Dollar  is  Almigh¬ 
ty,  but  decry  its 
holiness  on  Sun¬ 
day,  so  newspa¬ 
per  readers  have 
different  whims 
when  they  ap¬ 
proach  their  Sun¬ 
day  morning  edi- 
C-E.  Sturgis.  ,rom  those 

with  which  they  unfolded  that  of  the 
Saturday  night  before. 

Which  means  that  the  editorial  in¬ 
stincts  which  help  us  in  the  hit-or-miss 
rush  of  the  daily  editions  serve  us  not 
at  all  in  making  up  a  Sunday  edition  that 
will  please  the  reverent,  the  serious- 
minded,  the  frivolous,  the  student,  the 
sensation-yearner,  the  news-hunfer,  and 
the  feature-fiend  alike. 


IDEAL  EDITION. 

I  believe  the  ideal  Sunday  edition 
would  be  a  happy  compromise  between 
a  scientific  review  of  the  world’s  progress, 
a  literary  magazine,  a  public  forum,  a 
religious  weekly,  and  an  illustrated  trav¬ 
elogue  with  copious  views  of  personali¬ 
ties,  to  which  would  be  added  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  world’s  news 
for  the  seven  days  preceding. 

I  like  to  have  in  my  Sunday  edition 
at  ieast  one  frothy,  bright,  scintillating, 
semi-news  feature  in  which  some  fasci¬ 
nating*  woman  of  an  estate  more  or  less 
high  is  the  heroine.'  Also  at  least  one 
well-prepared  story  in  which  some  seri¬ 
ous-minded  woman  of  the  work-a-day 
world  is  described  as  having  achieved 
something  beneficial  to  either  her  own 
sex  or  humanity  at  large.  The  former 
satisfies  the  readers,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  famiiy  of  them,  who  like 
their  news  with  a  “yellow”  tinge,  just 
enough  to  give  it  a  pungent  flavor.  The 
last  is  for  those  readers  who  realize  the 
ever-expanding  influence  of  woman  upon 
developing  civilization.  Both,  of  course, 
must  be  appropriately  illustrated. 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT. 

I  want,  in  addition,  something  that 
will  serve  as  food  for  thought  for  the 
serious-minded  during  the  ensuing  six 
days — an  account  of  some  new  triumph 
in  .science  of  humanitarian  scope,  or  of 
.some  human  sacrifice  based  upon  al¬ 
truistic  impulse!?.  This  Just  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  every  man  is,  after  all,  his 
brother’s  keeper.  I  would  have  one  big, 
smashing,  uplifting  illustrated  editorial 
— the  cartoon  to  push  home  the  punch. 

And  1  would  have  a  human-interest 
story — something  that  would  Inspire  the 
readers  of  my  Sunday  paper  to  good 
thoughts  and  good  deeds  until  I  could 
reach  them  with  another  issue;  some¬ 
thing  not  too  tragic,  yet  truthfully  pic¬ 
turing  some  of  the  sadder  things  that 


transpire  while  “those  who  are  run- 
ning  read.” 

And  a  story  with  big  headlines  that 
attract  attention  and  fix  the  text  in 
the  reader’s  mind,  that  tells  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  how  some  one  has  worked  out 
his  life’s  ambitions  by  trusting  to  the 
inherent  nobleness  of  the  human  broth¬ 
erhood;  the  story  of  an  optimist’s  ad¬ 
ventures  on  the  road  to  content.  Per¬ 
haps  this  would  be  a  news-love  story , 
a  romance  hidden  away  among  the  tele¬ 
graph  items  rewritten  with  its  detail.s 
fully  recounted;  perhaps  an  obituary 
lifted  and  elaborated  from  the  obituar.\- 
notes — the  sources  are  all  about  us,  but 
too  often  the  editor  of  the  dally  editions 
has  no  space  for  such  stories  as  thesx' 
They  belong  in  the  Sunday  edition,  I 
think,  which  people  have  time  to  read 
and  when  their  minds  are  attuned  to 
things  with  a  happy  consequence. 

COMICS  INEVITABLE. 

As  to  the  comics — they  are  inevitable. 
They  are  the  comedy  numbers  on  the 
programme  of  the  Sunday  vaudeville, 
and  give  us  a  good  digestion  for  the 
Sunday  dinner  after  putUng  the  whole 
family  around  the  board  in  good  humor. 

Color  is  a  seller.  Psychologically,  color 
is  magnetic.  It  attracts  the  eye  and 
draws  the  attention,  which  must  be  held 
by  the  contents  “making  good.” 

The  Post  is  unique  in  its  make-up.  It 
does  not  concentrate  Its  features  in  a 
magazine  section,  but  makes  its  whole 
paper  a  Sunday  news-magazine  which 
gets  there  with  a  punch. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  of  the  Sunday  edition,  as  well  as 
the  daily,  is  NEWS,  both  in  its  natural 
state  or  featured  plctorially  and  in 
fancy  typographical  dress  with  a  com¬ 
pelling  visual  effect. 

Next  Sunday’s  big  feature  will  be  Just 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  any  Sunday  pa¬ 
per — a  big  NEWS  scoop.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  everybody-wlll-talk-about-lt  kind. 

And  the  Post  is  going  to  have  it,  too! 

I  always  like  the  Sunday  edition  to 
please  me,  so,  when  the  first  train  comej 
oft  the  press,  that  I  can  go  home  on 
the  two  o’clock  “owl”  car  with  a  good 
disposition  incubating  for  the  morrow. 


JACKSON  PAPER  RAISES  PRICE. 


Michigan  Newspaper  Gets  More  for 
Daily  and  Sunday  Issues. 

With  the  price  of  news  print  doubled 
the  Jackson,  Mich.,  Patriot,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  retail  price  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  issues.  The  new  rate  is 
12  cents  per  week,  delivered  in  the  city 
of  Jackson.  Single  copies  of  the  daily 
are  sold  at  three  cents  and  the  price  of 
the  Sunday  issue  is  seven  cents. 

“The  results  are  very  gratifying,’’ 
said  Milo  W.  Whittaker,  treasurer  of 
the  comptuiy,  “Our  belief  that  the  Pa¬ 
triot  was  firmly  established  with  the 
people  has  been  confirmed.  The  Increase 
in  price  went  into  effect  October  2,  and 
on  October  15  our  loss  was  only  about 
fon-ty  subscribers  on  the  daily.  On 
Sunday,  Octolicr  14,  we  had  dropped 
about  180  subscribers,  but  on  October 
14  the  net  loss  was  only  sixty  from  for¬ 
mer  averages.” 

The  Patriot  formerly  sold  at  ten  cents 
per  week,  two  cents  the  copy  daily, 
and  five  cents  on  Sunday. 


Announce  New  Publication 
The  first  number  of  the  monthly 
publication  for  vigilance  workers.  Bet¬ 
ter  Busine-ss  News,  will  be  issued  this 
month  by  the  National  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 
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CHICAGO  CAMERA  MAN  MAKING  BRITISH 
OFFICIAL  WAR  PICTURES 


ARIEL  VARGES,  OF  CHICAGO,  AT  WORK  IN  A  FRENCH  TRENCH. 


SUNDAY  L.  A.  TIMES  IS 
WORLD’S  BIGGEST  PAPER 


Los  Anf[eles  Newspaper  Averages  126 
Pages  -  Story  of  its  Development  a 
Big  Chapter  in  Journalism  Notable 
Achievement  Is  a  Highly  Classified 
Newspaper. 

Ry  Harry  E.  Andrews, 

Managing  £d<(or,  Tht  Lot  Angelet  Timet, 
The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Daily  Times  is  of  the  average  size 
of  126  pages.  On  August  19  it  had  126 
pages;  on  August  26.  it  numl)ered  136 
pages.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be,  week 
in  and  week  out, 
the  biggest  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in 
the  world — that  is, 
biggest  in  number 
of  pages,  in'  area, 
or  you  might  say. 
in  acreage.  It  is  a 
typical  California 
product.  It  com¬ 
prises  seven  s<‘C- 
tlons  of  the  usual 
eight  -  column 
newspaper  size 
with  the  addition 
of  a  24  page  illus¬ 
trated  magazine, 
tabloid  size,  including  an  eight-page  ro- 
tagravure  (Intaglio  process)  magazine 
part  devoted  entirely  to  plcture.s. 

The  rotogravure  st'ction  has  just  been 
added;  it  is  an  assured  art  succes.s, 
but  as  to  its  selling  power  it  Is  too  early 
to  .speak.  The  Times  publishers  have 
every  confidence  in  its  merit  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  enlarge  its  size  and  scope. 

The  Sunday  Times  always  includes 
an  eight-page  comic  and  colored  fea¬ 
ture  section  and  a  pink  sheet  of  ten  to 
twelve  pages  dqvoted  to  automobiles 
and  sports.  This  combination  In  the 
pink  sheet,  not  quite  the-  customary 
thing,  has  been  very  gratifying  as  a 
l)usines.s-getter.  The  publishers  of  the 
Times  Insists  that  NEWS,  not  puffery, 
shall  be  the  contents  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  section. 

Ix>a  Angeles  being  the  capital  of  the 
world’s  moving-picture  film  producing 
Indu.stry,  the  Times  gives  great  space 
to  it  every  Sunday,  much  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Its  readers. 

GREAT  ADVEBTIPINO  SPREAD. 

Mo.st  largely  conductive  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  Sunday  Times  is  its 
great  spread  of  advertising.  On  Au¬ 
gust  26  last,  it  carried  B22  columns  of 
adverti.sing;  341  of  local  display,  24 
columns  of  foreign  display,  and  157 
columns  of  liners.  August  19  last,  the 
Sunday  Times  carried  454  columns  of 
advertising;  287  columns  of  local  dis¬ 
play,  19  columns  of  foreign  display,  and 
148  columns  of  liners  or  "want  ads." 
.Ml  mea.sured  in  21  inch  columns. 

The  Sunday  Times  regularly  prints 
(wo  great  liner  sections;  one  devoted 
largely  to  real  estate  and  the  other  to 
"want  ads"  of  all  kind.s.  Each  of  these 
.sections  runs  from  10  to  12  pages  in 
.size.  The  high  water  mark  of  liners 
printed  in  the  Times  is  from  160  to 
ISO  columns,  which  comes  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  Times 
has  for  a  number  of  years  regularly 
printed  a  larger  yolumne  of  "want”  or 
{■lassified  advertisements  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  world. 

With  due  modesty  the  writer  can 
!^ay  (basing  his  opinion  on  experience 
in  the  circulation  as  well  as  editorial 
end  of  the  paper)  that  no  other  section 
of  the  Times  is  more  studiously  read 
I'y  a  larger  number  of  people  than  are 
these  two  liner  parts;  and  if  one  of 
them  is  missed  by  the  stuffers  a  great- 


WHEN  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
a  great  number  of  newspaper 
photographers  and  motion-pic¬ 
ture  operators  were  attractetl  to  the 
s«’ene,  and  during  the  early  days  of  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  many  pictures 
were  secured.  The  strict  censorship, 
however,  soon  excluded  all  newspaper 
photographers  and  correspondents  from 
the  various  front.s.  The  work  of  pho¬ 
tographing  the  armies  in  the  field  was 
taken  over  by  the  various  Governments 
themselves,  and  offlclal'  photographers 
and  cinematographers  were  appointed. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  camera  men  who 
went  from  the  ITnited  States  only  one 
succeeded  in  getting  an  official  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  foreign  government,  and 
this  young  man  attained  this  end  large¬ 
ly  through  his  own  activities  and  en¬ 
terprise.  This  successful  camera 
knight  is  Ariel  Varges,  of  Chicago. 
Vargcs  sailed  on  the  Lu.sitanla  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1914,  for  England  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  International  Film  Ser¬ 
vice  for  the  purpose  of  taking  motion 
and  still  photographs  of  the  war.  He 


er  outcry  arises  than  over  the  omission 
of  a  news  part. 

NEWS  BEST  FEATURE. 

The  Sunday  Times  has  always  baiiK- 
ed  upon  the  news,  the  plain,  unvaro 
Ished  new.s,  as  the  best  thing  it  could 
offer  huv'-rs.  It  has  presented  the  newf 
of  the  world,  the  news  of  the  nation, 
the  news  of  the  State,  the  news  of 


spent  .several  months  in  Ix)ndon  doing 
nothing,  and  finally,  through  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Lipton,  succeeded  in  getting  aboard 
the  Lipton  yacht,  which  had  been  char¬ 
tered  by  the  British  Red  Cro.ss  and  was 
.sent  on  a  relief  expedition  to  Servia. 

Varges  spent  several  months  in  Ser¬ 
via,  where  he  workpd  on  the  Servian 
front  making  motion-pictures  and  still 
photographs  in  the  trenches  with  the 
Servian  troops.  While  Varges  was  in 
Servia  the  terrible  epidemic  of  typhus 
was  raging  throughout  the  war-stricken 
country,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life. 

On  his  way  back  to  England  he  stop- 
jK-d  in  Rome  and  made  a  tour  on  the 
Italian  front.  When  he  returned  to 
London  the  Government  officials  were 
so  pleased  with  his  work  in  Servia  that 
he  was  appointed  official  cinemato¬ 
grapher  and  photographer  with  the 
British  army  in  Salonlca.  He  worked 
at  this  front  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  two  months  ago  he  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  Mesopotamia, 


Its  section  (the  great  southwest),  the 
news  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  with 
a  fullness  and  comprehensiveness  which 
have  often  attracted  the  criticism  and 
sometimes  the  derision  of  other  pub- 
lisher.s.  The  Times  has  not  ignored  the 
little  "item”,  in  its  attention  to  big 
news  stories. 

One  newspaper  wag  remarked  that 


in  this  respect  the  Times  pursued  a 
"shot-gun  policy”  instead  of  u.sing  a 
rifle.  The  Times  has  sacrificed  fea¬ 
tures  to  news  if  necessary  and  has  won 
a  steadfa.st  support  from  people  who 
want  a'l  the  news,  great  and  small. 
Disregarding  the  example  of  many 
big  Sundiiy  pa|H-rs.  the  Times  has  al¬ 
ways  folded  its  telegraph  news  sheet 
on  the  outside  of  its  Sunday  edition, 
in.stead  of  a  colon'd  comic  or  sensa¬ 
tion  si'ction.  for  street  .sales.  It  has 
twised  its  api>eal  on  the  volume,  edit¬ 
ing  and  reliability  of  its  news.  No 
“bulldog”  nor  predated  edition  is  l.s.sued. 

1  believe  I  make  no  misUike  in  sjiying 
that  the  most  con.spicuous  feature  of 
the  big  Sunday  Times  is  its  complete 
clas.sitication — the  clas.sillcation  of  news, 
the  clas.siHcation  of  departments,  the 
cla.ssification  of  topics,  the  classification 
of  adverti.sing.  The  care  devoted  by 
Gen.  Oti.s,  the  recently  decea.sed  editor 
of  the  Time.s,  to  this  phase  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  his  paper  was  monumental;  it  was 
almost  incredible.  Day  by  day  and  year 
l>y  year  he  developed  and  guarded  his 
sy.stem  until  the  telegraph  news,  the  lo¬ 
cal  new.s,  the  country  news,  the  many 
features,  section.s,  and  sheets,  and  the 
multitudinous  display  and  liner  adver- 
ti.s«>ments  were  clas.sifled  with  a  logic,  a 
skill,  and  an  intelligence  which  many 
other  publishers  have  declared  to  lie  un¬ 
rivalled. 

Pl'BLIC  SERVICE. 

No  characteri.stic  of  the  Times  is  so 
often  commented  upon.  “I  always  know 
where  to  find  anything  in  the  Time.s,"  is 
the  saying  most  frequently  heard  from 
its  loyal  and  appreciative  readers.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Harry  Chandler,  the 
new  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Time.s,  and  his  .staff  to  con.scien- 
tiously  Keep  up  this  work,  as  welt  as  to 
adhere  generally  to  the  broad  policies 
which  actuated  Gen.  Otis  in  conductin,g 
the  Times  for  thirty  years. 

The  editor  of  The  Editor  and  Bun- 
i.isHER  has  fished  for  some  expression  as 
to  what  we  of  the  Times  have  considered 
the  mo.st  appealing  of  the  reading  fea¬ 
tures  which  we  have  tried.  I  would  say 
that  perhaps  the  pages  devoted  to  health 
and  beauty  have  been  the  mo.st  pulling, 
although  the  Military  Section  is  now  the 
one  best  seller. 

As  for  the  dream  of  the  editors  and 
publi.shers  of  the  Sunday  Time.s,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  biggest  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  world,  it  is  of  vhe  day  when  they 
can  get  out  a  smaller  paper  and  a  better 
one. 

Ber.sonally  I  have  long  thought  that, 
for  the  most  part  a  Sunday  newspaper 
should  l>e  made  to  be  glanced  at,  not 
read — giving  the  glancer  as  much  as 
pos.siblc  for  his  money  and  his  glance. 
Imagine  the  joy  of  a  publi.sher  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  with  250,000  readers 
and  750,000  glancers — or  his  beatific  .se¬ 
renity  with  750,000  readers  and  250.000 
,  glancers! 

The  Sunday  newspaper  mu.st  take  a 
les.son  from  the  film  show  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  its  dangerous  rivals  in  winning 
Sunday  attention.  It  must  strive  for 
the  swift  effect  as  well  as  the  strong 
apireal. 


License  to  Fipht 

"Well,  that’s  enough  to  try  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job!”  exclaimed  the  minister, 
as  he  threw  aside  the  local  paper. 

"Why,  what’s  the  matter,  dear?”  his 
wife  inquired. 

“Ijast  Sunday  I  preached  from  the 
text,  ‘Be  ye,  therefore,  steadfast,’ "  an¬ 
swered  the  parsen,  "but  the  printer 
makes  it  read,  ‘Be  ye  there  for  break- 
fa.st.‘ " 


Harry  Chandlwi. 


VI 

KEEPING  A  LAP  AHEAD 
IS  SECRET  OF  EDITING 


Intereitting  Description  Successful 

Sunday  Work  by  Live  Texas  Editor — 
Give  the  People  What  They  Want — 
Tells  Value  of  Features  Influence  of 
Sunday  Papers. 

Hy  Talbot  O.  Bate-man, 

Hunday  Kditnr  Dalian  Uorning  Setcn. 

The  more  i)ul>lic'ation  of  timely  fea¬ 
tures  is  a  small  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
individual  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
Sunday  editor.  He  must  not  only  be 
familiar  with  the 
ixdicy  of  hi.s  pub¬ 
lisher  and  i>ro- 
dueer,  l)Ut  he  .soon 
learns  to  profit  !>>' 
lon>r  and  frequent 
<-onfereiu-es  with 
the  circulation 
manaKcr.  T  li  i  s 
gentleman  is  the 
.sohiier  on  tlie  tlr- 
iiiK  line,  and  it  is 
he  who  re<'eive.s 
and  witlistands  the 
compliments  and 
kicks  from  the 
TAi.i«jT  O.  Hate  MAN  sub.s<ritKT  Ther<‘- 
fort-  he  is  a  wonderful  help  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  who  will  avail  liinuself  of 
such  sugge.stions  as  the  circulation 
manager  make.s. 

SATISry  THE  PHOIM.K. 

The  great  idea  in*tlie  news  pul)lishiug 
husine.ss  is  to  s«dl  pa|M*rs.  To  sell  pa|>erii 
ii  is  nece.s.sary  to  print  tilings  the  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  read  alKiut,  pictures  they  will 
like  to  see.  It  follows  that  all  ix-ople 
will  not  Ix'  plea.s»‘d  or  even  attracted  by 
the  .same  thing.s.  This  necessitates  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  of  similar  features  by 
different  paiiers. 

For  in.stance,  the*  siib-scriliers  of  one 
Fablication  who  have  .sidected  that 
paper  Ix'cau.se  of  their  ix-r.sonal  ta.stes, 
like  to  have  their  features  .served  in  a 
sensational  manner.  They  must  have 
everything  with  a  .scream,  couched  in 
superlatives,  and  touched  in  the  high 
places  with  glaring  lights.  .Another  lot 
of  readers  of  a  different  paper  are  not 
demanding  the  .sen.sational ;  in.steiul, 
they  are  asking  for  the  same  features, 
Iierhap.s,  but  they  want  them  served 
quietly,  without  ostentation,  so  that  they 
may  read  and  rest,  with  dignity  and 
method. 

The.se  differences  are  easily  .seen  when 
one  ha.s  a  pile  of  current  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  on  his  de.sk;  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  them  brings  u|)  a  rather  amusing 
question. 

■WHAT  A  SHAKE  -fP! 

What,  for  example,  would  haprten  if 
the  Sunday  editors  of  a  staid,  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  booki.sh  newspaper  suddenly 
changed  places  with  the  Sunday  editor 
of  one  of  the  highly  illuminated,  fulmi¬ 
nating,  and  glaring  kind?  Suppo.se  Fit! 
I>eChlne  awoke  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
some  fine  Sunday  morning  and  unfold¬ 
ed  her  paper,  anticipating  the  usual 
revel  of  color  In  story  and  headline, 
only  to  And  the  quiet,  dignified,  and 
rather  lofty-browed  .service  of  the  paper 
catering  to  the  tastes  of  Colonel  Caw- 
thorne  and  thou.sands  like  him.  Or, 
Imagine  the  .sc-ene  in  the  plain  and  con- 
•er\'ative  Mr.  Itelancey  Ihnwlddie’s  den 
when  he  looks  for  the  gray  page  of 
ance.stral  po.s.slbllitie8  and  finds  a  roto¬ 
gravure  collection  of  movie  actre.s.ses 
laughing  at  him  from  the  artistic  group¬ 
ing  of  scenes  from  Florida  or  California 
beaches.  ^ 

The  Sunday  editor  must  be  a  cJosa 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher 

student  of  human  nature,  for  what  he 
does  or  does  not  know  about  It  will  show 
up  on  the  circulation  books  in  figures 
that  will  scream  at  him,  either  to  be  a 
source  of  gratification  or  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  manager  having  some 
more  heart-to-heart  talks  with  the  fea¬ 
ture  man. 

FEATL-RB  VALUES. 

Kecause  his  section  of  the  pai)er  i)ar- 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  mag.-uslne,  the 
Sunday  editor  finds  it  expedient  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of 
matter  for  the  feature  galley.s.  Time 
and  again  the  viciousness  of  the  unsuit- 
altle  paragrai)h  or  short  filler  has  Ijeen 
demonstrated  when  the  offending  stick 
or  .so  has  turned  up  in  the  very  page 
you  warned  it  to  keep  off  of.  At  such 
times  an  18-point  head  will  look  like  a 
48-point  red  banner  line  on  a  country 
dally  that  has  ju.st  added  a  <-olor  deck. 
Herhat)s  the  Sunday  editor’s  pajK'r  is 
going  into  thousjinds  of  homes.  The 
.same  care  should  Vxi  exercised  In  the 
.selection  of  matter  to  lx*  pre.sented  to 
the  o<'cupant.s  of  tho.se  homes  that  the 
Sunday  editor  would  exercise  in  conver- 
.sation  with  those  pt^rsons. 

Whatever  other  demands  there  are 
on  the  Sunday  editor's  al*ilities,  the  one 
thing  in  view  is  to  print  paix'rs  that 
will  sell.  His  features  mu.st  synchro¬ 
nize  with  current  news.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  he  must  anticipate  an  event  and 
lx*  quick  and  correct  in  his  judgment  of 
news  values.  The  pictures  he  uses 
should,  in  almost  every  inst.ance,  be 
retouched  .so  that,  when  the  engraving 
is  made,  the  pressmen  can  print  them  to 
advantage.  The  feature  man  mu.st  lx* 
continually  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  beat  the  other  Sunday  papers 
with  some  timely  and  intere.sting  fea¬ 
ture,  all  the  time  keeping  in  mind  Its 
adaptability  to  his  clientele. 

MIOHTV  INFI.UBNCE. 

1  have  great  faith  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Its  influence  is  remarkable.  Mil¬ 
lions  who  would  never  have  read  any¬ 
thing  by  authors  of  note  have  had  the 
productions  of  these  people  offered  to 
them  in  the  Sunday  feature  sections  of 
the  great  newspapers.  Faithful  process 
engravings  of  the  be.st  in  art  have  lKK*n 
printed:  pictures  of  current  news  events 
are  to  lx*  found  in  every  iilustrated  stip- 
jdement.  Without  realizing  it.  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  come  to  look  for  the  Sunday 
newspaper  a.s  a  sort  of  recapitulation  of 
the  week’s  events,  and  a  foreca.st  of 
what  is  to  come,  .And  this  influence 
extends  from  father  to  the  smalles-t  child 
in  the  family.  Thus  the  Sunday  editor 
faces  responsibility  at  every  angle. 
Bending  his  efforts  to  the  harrnonlotis 
advancement  of  his  paper,  he  Is  not 
only  respon.slhle  for  a  more  general  and 
highly  specialized  class  of  features  than 
any  other  department  head,  hut  his 
product  mu.st  be  as  carefully  edited  as 
the  contents  of  a  monthly  magazine. 

•  A  Sunday  editor  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Southern  dailies  told  me.  not  .a 
great  while  aro.  that  his  idea  was  to 
give  his  readers  what  they  wanted  as 
far  as  he  consistently  could,  then  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  Just  a  little  bit  ahead  .so 
that  he  could  lead  without  o.stentation. 
The  popularity  of  his  Sunday  paper 
leads  me  to  lx*lieve  that  he  is  actually 
accomplishing  this;  however,  he  looks 
the  que.stion  squarely  in  the  face  and 
attributes  the  success  to  team  work  of 
the  entire  staff,  from  his  publi.sher  to 
the  apprentice  engraver  in  the  process 
department.  There  mu.st  be  something 
in  his  belief  of  keeping  one  lap  ahead. 


Courtesy  Is  conquering  coin,  accepted 
at  par  by  all  men  and  all  living  things. 
The  spendPf  Qt  this  coin  never  goes 
broke. 
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FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 
NOT  STOPPED  THINKING 

Eagle  Editor  Says  Field  Widens  For 
Sunday  Magazine  Features  Which 
Keep  To  Line  of  (Common-Sense  - 
\  Crisp  Review  and  (Critique  of  the 
Live  World,  Best  New  Feature. 

By  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson. 

Sunday  Kdltor,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 

One  could  fill  this  entire  numlx*r  of 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  trying  to 
tell  what  the  Sunday  newspaper  should 
not  be,  but  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  point  out  in 
any  space — limit¬ 
ed  or  extended — 
just  what  the 
Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  should  lx*.  Ev¬ 
en  If  one  ha.s  hi.s 
own  ideas  on  that 
subject  —  and  I 
suppose  most 

newspaper  men 
have  definite 

standards  which 
they  would  like  to 
see  put  into  oper¬ 
ation — still  these* 
ideas  mu.st.  of  ne- 
ce.ssity,  be  greatly  at  variance  lx*caus<* 
of  the  different  fields  covered  by  dif¬ 
ferent  newspaix'rs,  the  different  mo¬ 
tives  whether  for  good  or  bad,  and. 
most  important  of  all — the  character  of 
the  new.spap<“rs  themsf'lve.s.  Of  course 
newspajier.s  have  character  in  the  same 
degrei*  and  practically  in  the  same  meth- 
wl  and  manner  as  men.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  tlie  character  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  moulded  from  the  character 
of  the  man  who  owns  it —  if  ojie  man  is 
the  .sole  proprietor;  or,  in  the  event  of 
a  combination  of  owner.s.  it,  perhaps, 
takes  its  character  from  the  stronge.st 
mind  of  this  combination,  or  assumes  a 
composite  character  after  the  shifting 
.style  of  a  windmill.  Thus  we  have  weak 
paper.s,  strong  papers,  mediocre  papers, 
.severe  paix*r.s  and  silly  papers, 

NEWS  SAME  AS  DAILY. 

There  is  no  reason  ■why  the  general 
news  sections  of  the  Hunday  newspapers 
should  not  lx*  practically  the  same  as 
the  week-day  editioi^s,  so  far  as  news 
is  concerned,  with  the  addition  of  more 
and  bigg<*r  advertisements.  As  for  the 
f«*atures  and  the  Hunday  Magazine  .sec¬ 
tion — that  is  another  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  of 
the  Sunday  Magazines  are  cut  out  of 
about  the  same-  piece  of  cloth.  There 
is  too  much  tendency  to  imitate  one 
another,  to  go  by  so-called  set  rules, 
and  in  tlu*  ca.se j of  smiller  newspapers 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  more  sucies.s- 
fiil  journals,  and.  by  successful,  T  mean 
pap<*rs  with  idg  circulations.  Circulation, 
aft(‘r  all  is  the  deciding  factor.  If  a 
Sundav  editor  would  iirixluce  what  he 
considered  the  ideal  Sunday  Magazine 
he  would  find  no  opposition  to  his  meth¬ 
ods  if  it  produced  ivsults  from  the  bu.si- 
ne.ss  oltii-e  standpoint,  <hat  is;  circula¬ 
tion  and  consequently  advertisement.s. 

For  that  reason  we  have  the  Sunday 
tlofxl  of  red.  blue,  and  yellow  comic.s, 
the  slap-stick  humor,  and  the  broken- 
jawed  dialogue  brand  of  fun  In  many 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers.  For  that 
reason  we  have  had  the  sensational 
continued  .story,  the  ridiculous  contor¬ 
tion  of  scientific  facts  into  fairy  wonder 
tales  with  grotesque  pictures  of  man- 
ape.s,  volcanoes,  and  undl.scovered  cav¬ 
erns.  For  that  rea.son  we  have  had 
.stories  of  elopements  and  adventures 
In  unknown  regions  of  the  earth,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  alleged  philosophic 
discussions  of  impossible  antediluvian 
topics  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Adam's 
boyhood. 

FOR  THINKINQ  PBOPLC. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
all  the  newspapers.  No,  thank  God 
some  of  them  have  kept  to  the  line  of 
<•ommon-.scn.se  and  they  have  not  been 
dull.  They  have  printed  things  that 
men  and  women  who  have  not  lost  the 
art  of  thinking  want  to  know  and  con¬ 
sequently  want  to  read.  And  some  of 
these  newspapers  (we  all  know  just 
where  to  find  them  on  the  newsstands) 
have  gone  ahead  in  the  circulation  field 
and  prosperity  has  come  to  them.  So. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Sunday  Magazine  worth  while  will 
Ix'come  a  prominent  feature  of  those 
new.spajiers  which  the  best  reading  pub¬ 
lic  has  s«'lectcd  as  favorite  journala 

I  can  rememlx‘r  the  time  (not  long 
ago)  when  the  .Magazine  Section  of  a 
•Sunday  newspaper  was  compo.sed  of 
"sp(*cials,”  and  a  ''.six-cial”  in  those  days 
was  ju.st  a  “sjH'i'ial” — that  is:  it  dragged 
up  .some  old  anniver.sary  or  went  into  an 
encyclopaslic  description  of  a  machine, 
a  country,  or,  perhaps,  a  man  or  wo¬ 
man.  Anything  that  wasn't  news  wa-s 
<'on.sider<  d  a  fair  field  for  a  .special.  This 
sort  of  special  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
book-worms  and  the  dry-as-dust  profes¬ 
sors  of  colleges  crawled  into  their  dens 
and  kept  quiet.  After  this  it  was  really 
a  relief  to  turn  to  the  fake  wonder  .sto¬ 
ries  and  even  to  the  .slap-.stlck  comics. 

THE  NEW  VIEW. 

Now  coiiH-s  the  change.  The  new  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  newspaper  bids  fair 
to  lx*  a  crisp,  .sensible  review  and 
i  ritique  of  the  live  world.  The  war  has 
made  it.  and  1  lK*lieve  it  will  stay  after 
the  war.  It  has  developed  a  special  line 
of  writers  who  have  learned  that  a 
character  sketch  and  interview  of  a  man 
make.s  you  ".see”  the  man  face  to  face 
and  talk  with  him  your.self.  They  do 
not  copy  his  biography  out  of  a  book. 
They  do  not  lx*gin  by  telling  you  where 
he  was  born,  and  when;  who  his  father 
was  and  who  his  grandfather  was.  If 
he  has  done  anything  that  gives  him  a 
l>lace  in  the  news  of  to-day  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  you.  You  know  the  man. 

It  .s<*ems  to  me  that  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday  magazine  .should  be 
the  bigge.st  topic  that  will  Ixi  liefore  the 
public  on  the  Sunday  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  printed.  It  should  be  written 
liy  one  who  thoroughly  knows  his  sub- 
.i«*ct,  who  is  forceful  in  .style  and  fluent 
in  words,  who  can  make  a  picture  that 
hi.s  renders  can  see,  and  seeing,  realize. 
So.  every  other  feature  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  .should  have  points  of  human 
interest,  either  by  contact  with  the  news 
of  the  day  or  with  men  and  women  who 
ar<!  doing  .something  lx?sides  getting  di¬ 
vorces  or  creating  .scandals. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  coming  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  will  contain  articles  of  in¬ 
formation  without  fK*ing  dull  or  ency- 
clopiiF*<lic,  articles  of  adventures  that  are 
real  and  timely,  articles  of  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries  that  are  authentic,  interviews 
with  men  and  women  who  have  mes- 
.sage.s,  and  interpretations  of  the  news 
and  analy.ses  of  every-day  theme.s,  to¬ 
gether  with  .sketches,  poem.s,  and  essays 
that  are  not  tedious,  but  have  a  reason 
for  lH‘lng  printed. 


Ruck  Gland  Paper  Does  Bit 
The  Bock  I.sland  (Ill.)  Daily  Union 
is  at  work  on  a  directory  of  Rock  Isl¬ 
and  boys  in  Uncle  Sam’s  .service.  The 
Union  has  obtained  contributions  al¬ 
most  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  kit  for 
every  Rock  Island  soldier. 
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SAYS  CIRCULATION  IS 

TEST  OF  NEWSPAPER 

Examiner  Editor  Looks  to  Verdict  of  the 
Public  for  Approval— Newspaper  with 
Largest  Sunday  Circulation  Has  Best 
News  and  Features  —  Value  of  Cru¬ 
sades. 

liy  Arthur  Pricb, 

tfundiiy  Editor,  San  FrancUco  Examiner, 

In  considering  the  merits  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  safe  to  siiy  that  the  news- 


GETTING  GRAPHIC  ADVERTISING 

By  FRANCIS  LAWTON,  Jr. 

General  Manager-  Photographic  News  Syndicate 


The  aggregate  sale  of  space  In 
graphic  pictorial  sections  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  during  tlie  past 
twelve  months  was  about  1,800,000  lines. 


with  an  average  minimum  rate  of  about 
two  mills,  or  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

The  old  syndicated  Sunday  magazines 
got  about  three  and  a  half  mills,  the 


of  which  60  per  cent,  was  national  or  five-cent  weeklies  get  about  four,  and 


ROTOGRAVURE  IS  BEST 
AGE-HERALD  FEATURE 

Managing  Editor  Declares  Section  Grows 
in  Popularity  Weekly— Actual  News 
Advocated  as  Sunday  Newspaper’s  Cor¬ 
rect  Basis— Disposition  Is  to  Give  Too 
Much  Emphasis  to  Feature. 

By  C.  M.  Stanley, 

Uanagina  Editor  Birmingham  Age-Uerald. 

In  the  feverish  scramble  for  striking 


orelgn."  the  standard  monthly  magazines  five  Sunday  features  too  many  newspaper- 

The  rotogravure  sections  of  three  mills,  or  half  a  cent  per  line  per  thou-  overlook  the  importance  of  a  full  and 


paper  with  the  largest  circulation  Is  newspapers  carried  more  of  this  nation-  sand  copies, 


al  advertising  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 


complete  presentation  of  tlie  news 


more  apt  to  Irj  the  best  newspaper  than  al  advertising  than  all  the  rest  put  to-  The  logical  average  basis  of  the  the  Sunday  issue.  There  is  too  much 

is  the  new.spaper  with  the  smaller  ap-  gether,  and  there  are  twenty-three  of  graphic  newspapers,  in  view  of  their  tendency  to  turn  the  Sunday  paper  over 

I.eal.  When  we  con.sider  the  daily  news-  them  In  the  Cnited  States,  including  a  special  value  and  magazine  status,  is  to  a  "Sunday  editor,”  and  a  Sund 

paper  with  the  large.st  circulation  it  good  pictorial  sections  printed  in  al>out  three  mills,  with  some  variation  ‘^^ditor  is  inclined  to  see  things  only  froif 

may  l>c  .said  that  its  i>olitlcal  and  social  other  processes.  upwai-d  In  favor  of  small  circulations,  the  feature  or  magazine  standpoint 

views  are  the  best.  When  wo  consider  -phe  reason  for  this  success,  of  the  downward  as  to  the  larger  clrcula-  easy  to  drift  into  the  habit  of 

the  Sunday  newspaper,  which  shares  its  three  papers  which  led  the  field.  Is  that  placing  features  ahead  of  news  in  th^ 

space  in  some  proportion  between  news  they  recognized  from  the  first,  the  fact  Mechanical  details  can  and  .should  be  Sunday  issue.  On  Saturday  afternoon 

and  “features,”  it  may  l>e  conceded  that  that  the  graphic  section  was  a  different  standardized  for  the  two  main  differ-  evening  the  machines  are  crowded 

the  journal  with  the  largest  Sunday  clr-  advertising  propo.sltlon  from  any  other  fnees  in  shape;  the  seven-column  page  ^yjth  the  classified  ads  and  other  spe¬ 
culation  has  both  the  best  news  and  the  position  In  a  newspaper,  and  that  It  lines  deep  (about  20%  Inches)  yjgj  nmeldne  composition  for  the  Sun. 

l)est  features.  mu.st  be  .sold  by  different  method.s.  fifteen  inches  wide  (2-inch  columns  day  issue,  real  news  is  side-tracked  ntn 

_  .  .  ....  .....  ..aiv,  fiitoo  hoivaattnS  Kolno-  tho  nenrpst  ,v. .  acKCU,  and 


l)est  features. 

It  has  cea.sed  to  be  a  question  of  the 
opinion  of  the  management  that  Its 
Sunday  newspaper  Is  the  best;  it  Is  the 
verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  and  of 
central  and  northern  Callfonila,  In  a 
ratio  of  more  than  B  to  2,  proclaim  the 
Examiner  the  Ijest  Sunday  newspaper 
printed  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  that  ter- 


They  employed  specialists  who  handled 
nothing  else  but  the  graphic. 

Other  publishers  of  graphic  sections 
have  held  the  view  that  the  newspaper 
Itself  was  the  main  thing,  and  that  po¬ 
sition  was  a  secondary  consideration; 
even  graphic  position.  In  line  with  this 
theory.  It  was  supposed  thivt  any  repre¬ 
sentative  could  sell  one  position  as  well 


with  rules  between)  being  the  nearest  the  space  in  th,. 

to  an  even  two  thousand  lines  and  con-  ,  unday  issue  that 

formine  to  the  machinery  In  most  cases.  \ _ ,  ,  ®  occup  ed  by  the  live  nows 


ritory.  The  editors  are  quick  to  agree  as  another.  Including  graphic  po.sltlon. 
fiijif  dor-tsinn.  hilt  it  seems  that  Special  or  foreign  representatives, 


with  that  decision,  but  it  seems  that  or  loreign  repn-semauve.-i, 

such  editorial  agreement  Is  quite  un-  when  a.sked  to  develop  graphic  buslne.ss, 
necessary.  The  San  Francisco  Exam-  were  Inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of 
iner’s  Sunday  edition  reached  on  an  ave-  Bs  salability  along  established  lines,  and 
rage  255,385  subscribers  each  Sunday  In  they  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
August  of  this  year.  The  Examiner's  making  good, 
average  Sunday  circulation  in  August,  pifticulties  appear. 

moreover,  showed  a  gain  of  22,500  since  Experience  brought  out  unexpected 

the  1st  of  January.  difficulties,  however,  and  most  of  the 


forming  to  the  machinery  In  most  cases. 
The  tabloid,  or  half  size.  Is  u.sually 
210x4,  or  840  lines  to  a  page,  the  dif¬ 
ference  from  half  a  full  page  being  lost 
In  the  additional  margins,  due  to  the 
fxtra  folding. 

Agency  commissions,  cash  discount.s, 
and  closing  dates,  should  be  absolutely 
•standardized,  at  lea.st  for  national  ad- 


developing  on  Saturday  is  filled  witii 
features  and  mail  stuff,  which  has  been 
set  earlier  in  the  week. 

Our  aim  has  always  been  to  make  the 
Sunday  i.ssue  better  from  an  actual  live 
news  standpoint  than  any  weekday  Is- 
sue.  This  means  that  we  not  only  set 
moi-e  live  telegraph  and  local  news  Sat¬ 
urday  night  than  on  any  other  night 
during  the  week,  but  also  that  we  keep 


DiR’i'iiii  ui  .nnA  Q  - viiciii  vii  uiiy  oiner  n 

when  a.sked  to  develop  graphic  busine.s.s,  '^he"magazlneX  and  the  latter  to  an  the  week,  but  also  that  we  : 

were  Inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of  weeks  until  all  can  do  bet-  ‘‘^itmial  page  open  late  In  c 

Its  salability  along  established  lines,  and  together.  Discount  rates  should  be  Saturday's  news  developments 


Experience  brought  out  unexpected 


all  alike,  preferably  the  15th  of  the 
month. 

In  regard  to  distribution  of  art  work, 
copy,  and  other  original  matter,  only 


difficulties,  however,  and  most  of  the  one  set  should  be  required  of  an  ad- 
publl.shers  concerned  became  dissatis-  vertl.ser,  duplicating  to  be  done  by  a 


be  discussed  editorially,  ju.st  as  is  the 
case  on  the  other  six  days. 

ROTOURAVURE  BEST  FEATURE. 

The  most  .successful  Sunday  feature 
wo  have  ever  had  is  the  rotogravure 
.section.  We  have  been  running  It  for 


Such  .success  Is  worthy  of  analysis  ns 
showing  the  trend  of  popular  lntere.st. 

The  Sunday  department  of  the  Exam-  tional  field.  e  BB® 

iner  may  be  con.sldered  In  two  divisions.  «  was  found  that  many  general  ad-  tion  of  all. 
We  carry  the  American  Weekly  maga-  vertisers  regarded  the  graphic  section  newspapers 
zinc  of  the  Hearst  newspaper.s.  with  Its  more  in  the  nature  of  a  five-cent  week-  develop  the 


puniisners  concerneu  neeame  - -  it* 

fied  with  the  advertl.slng  progre.ss  of  central  organization,  or  by  one  paper  ‘  '  s  popularity  has 


their  graphics,  especially  in  the  na-  for  the  others  In  turn. 


The  biggest  and  most  Important  ques- 


grown  each  week.  This  interest  Is 
shown  not  only  in  the  Increase  In  de- 


attractlve  colored  pages  Illustrated  by 
the  l)e.st  graphic  artists.  Serial  fiction 
has  h.'id  a  prominent  place  In  this  sec- 


more  in  the  nature  of  a  five-cent  week-  develop  the  most  bu.slness  in  the  short¬ 
ly  magazine  to  be  used  In  groups  ac-  e.st  time  on  the  soundest  and  most  la-st- 


tion  of  all,  however,  is  how  the  graphic  "'.md  or  the  paper  itself,  but  In  the 
newspapers  should  be  represented  to  "«mbor  of  photographs  submitted  for 
develop  the  mo.st  bu.slness  in  the  short-  ‘'‘'I’*'"  uction  from  all  parts  of  Alabama 
oat  time  on  the  soundest  and  most  la.st-  mljoiniiig  States.  We  now  have 


cording  to  the  distribution  of  circula¬ 
tion  desired,  rather  than  as  a  local 


ing  basla 

On  this  point  the  various  parties  at 


hundreds  of  these  photographs  ahead 
all  the  time,  and  it  has  brought  us  into 


tion,  and  moral  and  sociological  discus-  newspaper  proposition. 

.  „  This  attitude  led  to  the  consideration 


The  value  of  this  form  of  syndicate 
service,  which  la  distinctive  of  the 
Hear.st  new.spapers.  Is  the  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  breadth  of  discussion  possible 
under  the  .syndicate  system,  and  which 
would  be  Impossible  under  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  what  might  bo  called  a  "self- 
reliant”  system.  l..ocal  self  reliance  does 
not  help  In  the  feature  service,  beyond 
a  certain  extent.  The  higher  merit  which 
Is  possible  under  the  syndicate  system 
Is  the  only  fair  .sy.stem  of  treating  a 
newspaper's  circulation.  A  newspaper's 
followers  trust  It  to  give  them  the  best, 
and  it  is  disastrou.s,  suicidal,  to  fail  that 
trust. 

AN  OPF.N  MARKET. 


of  many  different  papers,  each  of  which 
was  repre.sented  In  the  foreign  field  by 


a  different  special  agency,  with  a  few  while  the  others  admit  that  since  single 
exceptions.  separate  repre.sentatlon  of  graphics 

Each  solicitor  had  his  own  personal  cannot  ultimately  succeed,  some  new 
conception  of  how  best  to  tell  his  .story,  means  must  be  devised  whereby  they 
with  the  result  that  there  were  many  can  all  be  jointly  represented  by  a 
different  versions  of  the  character  of  single  organization  working  In  cooper- 
the  medium,  which  made  It  difficult  for  atlon  with  the  specials.  But  such  a 
the  advertiser  to  grasp  the  tried  essen-  central  organization  must  not  be  a  pos- 
tials  in  a  concrete  way.  Thus,  progress  slhle  competitor  for  the  black  and 
was  slow  and  closures  were  few.  white  repre.sentatlon. 

The  meehanles  of  placing  the  business  The  publishers  are  naturally  reluc- 


Interest  differ  materially:  A  few  of  the  Per.sonal  touch  with  our  readers  suen 

■special  afrents  .still  stand  on  their  con-  f'^ature  of  the  paper  ha, 

*  over  cfliisGti 

tract  rights  for  exclusive  represents-  • 

tion  of  their  papers  In  the  foreign  field,  '  ®  ,*’*u*^^  so-called  magazine  sec- 

while  the  others  admit  that  since  single  Sunday  papers  are  a  use- 

separate  repre.sentatlon  of  graphics  white  paper,  and  make 

cannot  ultimately  succeed,  some  new  really  has  the  newspape- 

means  must  be  devised  whereby  they  to  h  s  heart  blush  for 

can  all  be  jointly  represented  by  a  ®  rot  which  his  brethren  of 

single  organization  working  In  cooper-  .. 

atlon  with  the  specials.  But  such  a  of  the 

central  organization  must  not  be  a  pos-  men  who  are  suppo.sed  to  be 

^Ible  comj^tltor  for  the  black  and 

.  ‘'ty  pas  always  been  that  each 

''The  publishers  are  naturally  reluc-  teatui-e  .should  be  displayed  on  Its  own 

*  .  merit.s — not  run  simply  to  fill  un  a  cer- 

mnm  monev  on  n  feature  *  '  «  11.1- 


was  slow  and  closures  were  few.  white  repre.sentatlon.  feature  should  he  disni  iA,nd  if 

The  mechanics  of  placing  the  business  The  publishers  are  naturally  reluc-  simply  to  fill  up  a  ^r” 

were  hopelessly  involved.  There  were  tant  to  .spend  more  money  on  » tain  amount  of  space  that  Is  available 
wide  variations  in  the  rate-cards  as  that  Is  already  very  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  a  grow- 

to  rates  or  rate  basis,  agency  commls-  expen.se  of  a  central  sol  citing  fore  abhorrence  of  the  average  Sund  iv 

.slons.  cash  discounts,  column  and  type  must  he  .so  divided  as  to  fall  very  light-  matter.  Even  when  It  has 

dlmonslona,  lineage,  dates,  dis-  ly  on  each  publisher  If  they  are  to  be 


X.  f  ..  .f  A  ..  •'"‘‘■■’Be.  cosing  uaies.  ois-  ly  on  eacn  pum.snc  u  .  merit  there  Is  too  much  similarity  about 

The  Examiner  has  not  limited  Itself  ^ount  dates,  acceptability  of  certain  expected  to  support  It.  In  some  cases  ^  .jj  ^  tendency  to  make  every 


a  conce.sslon  on  contract  rights  may  ,,jjper  that  u.ses  It  look  just  like  every 


exclusively  to  the  service  of  any  one  ^.^py  ^tc.  a  conce.sslon  on  contract  rights  may  p^^p^^  ^ 

syndicate,  but  has  ever  been  In  the  mar-  paper  wanted  the  original  art  he  nece.ssary  from  the  specials.  other  paper.  It  deprives  a  newspaper 

ket  to  secure  for  Its  readers  the  Iv.st  ,ome  showed  proofs  and  others  agencies  know  what  they  of  its  indivldualty.  and  It  puts  the  paper 

that  Is  available,  and  the  result  of  dis-  ^id  not.  the  same  advertisement  got  going  to  get  It  If  In  the  attitude  of  trying,  with  some 

criminating  selection  has  demonstrated  rtifferent  position  treatment  In  each  pa-  organization  cheap  and  tra.shy  .stuff,  to  compete  with 

two  things— the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  p^^r,  statistical  Information  and  local  co-  ^^py  jp^l.  as  to  solicit-  the  magazines,  and  the  reader  Is  llteral- 

from  a  circulation  viewpoint,  and  the  operation  varied,  and  altogether  It  was  forwarding,  like  a  single  maga-  ly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

point  which  I  first  made,  the  high  ju  g-  pulte  a  job  for  a  buyer  of  space  to  more  Important  than  the  con-  new.spaper  Is  running  a  poor  second. 


point  which  I  first  made,  the  high  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  masses  of  new.spaper  read- 


figjire  out  ju.st  what  he  was  going  to  yppiepce  ppa  economy  of  such  a  ser- 


new.spaper  Is  running  a  poor  second. 
The  ideal  Sunday  new.spaper,  there- 


Bet  and  how  he  was  going  to  get  it.  cooperation  that  a  staff  of  fore,  to  my  mind.  Is  that  one  which 

Recalling  the  names  which  have  been  p  probably  be  a  long  time  before  speciallst.s,  speaking  simply,  con.slstent-  pre.sents  the  most  real  news  In  the  most 
appended  to  feature  articles  during  the  pnbll.shers  of  graphic  .sections  adopt  ly,  and  authoritatively  for  all.  may  ren-  accurate  and  moat  attractive  way; 
past  year  shows  the  high  standard  of  ^  standard  rate  basis,  or  even  approxl-  der  the  agencies  In  selling  their  clients  which  prints  the  best  and  the  most  In- 
selectlon.  and  the  response  of  the  public  standards,  the  variations  now  be-  a  proposition  on  which  they  (the  agen-  tere.sttng  pictures,  and  which  displays 

shows  the  high  standard  of  FaJIfornla  from  one  and  two-thirds  mills  to  one  des)  are  already  sold  and  anxious  to  even  its  features  with  the  news  idea 


(Continued  on  page  JCX) 


cent  per  line  per  thousand  circulation,  develop. 


uppermost  at  all  tlmea 
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MARY  KING  GIVES  INGREDIENIS 
OF  HER  BIG  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER.  FEAST 

Brilliant  Woman  Sunday  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Writes  that  the  Ideal  Newspaper  Must  be  Honest, 
Accurate,  Alert,  Interesting,  Vital. 


By  Mary  Kino, 

Bundap  Editor  0/  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  ideal  newspaper  is  one  which 
is  honest  accurate,  alert,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  vital.  The  ideal  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  is  one  which  deserves  to 
be  described  by  the  same  set  of  ad¬ 
jectives}.  The  lesis  distinction  there  is 
made  between  the  news  and  Sunday 
parts  of  papers,  the  better  will  be  the 
Sunday  paper  or  Sunday  Supplement. 
It  is  often  called  Sunday  Supplement 
when  it  really  i.sn’t  that  at  all,  but  a 
separate  publicaUon,  actuated  by  dif¬ 
ferent  ideals,  or  no  ideals. 

The  subject  of  "The  Sunday  paper" 
is  a  staggering  one.  I  know  too  little 
about  Sunday  newspapers  in  general, 
having  all  my  grown-up  life  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  busy  studying  one  In  partic¬ 
ular.  "A  Sunday  paper,”  or  "our  Sun¬ 
day  paper"  is  almost  an  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  subject,  because  I  know  so  much 
about  it — its  experiments,  its  trials,  its 
blunders,  and  its  triumphs.  But  per¬ 
haps,  when  you  speak  of  a  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  in  particular,  you  are  speaking  of 
Sunday  papers  in  general.  The  history 
of  one  may  indicate  or  foretell  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  all. 

TRIBUNB  PROGRESS. 

Our  Sunday  paper  has  undergone 
some  changes  every  year.  From  an 
unwieldly,  rather  haphazard  publica¬ 
tion.  well  intentloned  in  its  service  de¬ 
partments.  but  not  always  expert  or 
scientifle,  it  has  evolved  into  a  real  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

Our  Sunday  paper  to-day  is  CON¬ 
CISE.  There  is  no  "filler”  in  It.  Every 
story  that  goes  into  type  is  a  "must.” 
No  white  paper  is  wasted. 

It  is  HONEST.  No  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  to  readers  save  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  their  lines.  Orders  came 
from  the  directing  genius  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  to  "cut  out  every  bit  of  ‘bunk’ 
in  your  sectiona  If  you  have  a  depart¬ 
ment  In  charge  of  a  person  who  doesn’t 
know  his  subject  better  than  any  one 
else  available,  either  get  that  expert  to 
conduct  It  or  discontinue  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

We  hadn’t  realized  that  there  was 
any  “bunk"  in  any  of  our  sections,  or 
It  would  not  have  been  there.  How¬ 
ever.  on  a  close  and  impartial  analysis 
of  the  paper,  there  was  found  to  (be 
room  for  Improvements,  and  according¬ 
ly  changes  were  made. 

It  is  ACCUKATE.  We  have  to  be.  or 
the  consequences  are  unplea.sant.  We 
have  a  daily  department  in  the  Tribune 
which  apologizes  for  errors  made  in  any 
part  of  the  paper.  For  the  Sunday  to 
make  use  of  the  “Beg  Your  Pardon” 
department  is  six  times  the  crime  it  is 
for  the  daily.  We  have  that  much  more 
time  for  careful  work,  and  inaccuracies 
are  almost  inexcusable. 

It  Is  SPECIFIC.  A  definite  programme 
has  been  established,  and  it  is  our  work 
— the  work  of  the  Sunday  staff — to  carry 


it  out.  This  is  the  recipe  which  we 
follow : 

INGREDIENTS 

WAR — Pictures  in  rotogravure. 

Essays  by  celebrated  writers. 

Reviews  and  special  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence. 

LOVE — This  element  is  supplied  by 
the  fiction  section.  In  other  days  this 
part  was  called  “special  features.”  The 
old-fashioned,  splashy  Sunday  feature 
story  Is  dead,  I  think.  The  daily  papers 
have  taken  to  playing  up  the  feature 
angles  on  the'  stories  as  they  come 
through  the  news,  and  as  a  result  there 
is  very  little  new  stuff  left  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  staff  writer  to  put  into  a  page  story. 

Then,  too,  the  rotogravure  section  eats 
up  so-called  Sunday  feature  ideas.  The 
ideal  Sunday  feature  was  one  which 
could  be  Illustrated  by  a  photograph  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  captioned  with 
a  sensational  line.  Then  there  was  a 
two  or  three-thousand-word  story,  and 
often,  ala.s,  1,500  of  these  words  were 
padding.  Now,  when  we  get  our  beau¬ 
tiful  photograph  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
we  put  it  In  the  rotogravure  section, 
adth  our  striking  caption  and  not  more 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  words  beslde.s, 
and  we  get  a  better  and  more  artistic  ef¬ 
fect  in  three  columns  on  one  hundred 
than  tve  formerly  did  with  our  page 
.sma.sh. 

ADVENTURE — Supplied  by  one  serial 
story. 

WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENTS  —  Fash¬ 
ions.  Society,  Clubs.  Beauty,  Cooking, 
Gardening.  Interior  Decorating,  etc. 

SERVICE — Advice  and  information 
for  any  one  who  writes  for  It  furnl.shed 
by  our  staff  experts. 

HT^MOR. 

CRITICISM  and  news  of  the  fine  arts. 

MOVIES — News,  interviews,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Photographs  of  the  stars  repro¬ 
duced  In  rotogravure. 

HIGHBROW  FEA'TURES. 

SPORTS  (a  separate  department). 

The  above,  with  some  slight  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  news.  husines,s.  circula¬ 
tion.  art.  and  mechanical  departments, 
results  in  one  Sunday  newspaper. 

Cl RCI ELATION— Over  600,000. 


SHOULD  KNOW  ADVERTISING 


Professor  Explains  Needs  of  Belter  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Advertising. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Piercy,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  an  address  explaining  the 
need  for  better  understanding  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  .said  to  the  Indianapolis  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Club; 

“Every  man  engaged  in  business  needs 
to  know  the  principles  of  adverti.sing 
and  every  consumer  or  purchaser 
should  understand  its  relationship  to 
the  supplying  of  his  needa  With  the 
spread  of  a  knowledge  of  advertising, 
there  'will  come  a  general  recognition 
of  its  legitimate  and  beneficial  place  in 
industry  and  busineaa” 


CLEVELAND  LEADER  HAD 
FIRST  GRAVURE  PRESS 


W.  P.  Leech  Purchased  Rotogravure  Out¬ 
fit  In  Germany,  But  Delay  in  Building 
Delayed  Production  —  Sunday  Elditor 
Gives  Facts  Concerning  New  Process — 
Full  Pa^es  Best  for  Layouts. 

By  C.  R.  Hope, 

Sunday  Editor  Clevetand  Leader. 

In  the  first  place,  it’s  probably  a  mis¬ 
take  to  a.sk  the  Sunday  editor  to  tell 
what  constitutes  the  complete  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  newest  reporter  gen¬ 
erally  has  a  much  better  idea,  and  is 
sure  that  the  Sunday  editor  is  making 
a  mistake  in  turning  him  down  when 
he  comes  in  which  one  of  the  peren¬ 
nials  about  a  neighboring  cemetery. 
The  Sunday  editor  is  usually  too  busy 
with  the  task  at  hand  to  appreciate  the 
cub’s  superior  gra-sp  of  the  situation. 

In  the  back  of  his  head  the  Sund<ay 
editor  probably  has  a  notion  that  he 
is  embodying  in  his  product  something 
of  the  dignity,  profundity,  and  the 
news-review  articles  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  with  the  mildly  saffron 
features  of  the  Sunday  World,  and  the 
proved  circulation  pulling  sensations  of 
the  Hear.st  publications. 

WHY  MAGAZINES  SLUMP. 

One  thing  the  Sunday  editor  does 
know,  and  that  is  that  it  is  that  the 
Sunday  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
the  slump  of  the  magazines.  The  av¬ 
erage  Sunday  newspaper  gives  the  av¬ 
erage  popular  magazine  a  run  for  its 
money  any  Sunday.  But  taking  the  best 
features,  fiction,  and  pictures  from  four 
successive  Sunday  issues  and  checking 
them  off  against  the  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five-cent  magazine,  the  odds  are 
all  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 

It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the 
rotogravure  pictorial  supplement  as  a 
component  part  of  the  Sunday  edition 
that  the  above  statement  was  entirely 
true.  A  very  few  Sunday  newspapers, 
the  Cleveland  Sunday  Leader  among 
them,  had  previously  published  regu¬ 
larly  a  pictorial  supplement  etched  in 
copper  in  as  fine  screen  as  the  maga¬ 
zines.  but  It  was  not  until  the  Leader 
and  the  New  York  Times  produced  their 
first  rotogravure  supplements  -with  their 
lu.strous  richness  of  tone  and  wealth  of 
detail  that  the  Sufiday  newspaper  took 
a  distinct  position  as  an  art  product. 

BOUGHT  FIRST  PRESS. 

W.  P.  Leech,  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Sunday  Leader  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  purchased  the  first  roto¬ 
gravure  newspaper  press  for  America, 
very  shortly  after  he  took  charge  of 
these  newspapers  four  years  ago.  He 
had  watched  the  process  develop  In  Ger¬ 
many  and  re.solved  to  be  ’  the  first  to 
substitute  rotogravure  for  half-tone  In 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  delays  In 
the  erection  of  Its  new  building  the 
I>eader’s  rotogravure  supplement  was 
delayed,  and  the  New  York  Times  had 
the  honor  of  producing  the  first  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement.  But  the  Times’ 
supplement  was  engraved  and  printed 
In  a  Brooklyn  lithogrraph  establishment, 
and  the  Cleveland  Leader  retains  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  newspaper 
to  buy  and  install  its  own  rotogravure 
plant  and  to  print  the  first  rotogravure 
supplement  In  Its  own  office.  The  Lead¬ 
er  and  the  Times  continued  to  print 
rotogravure  supplements  for  some 
time,  while  the  newspapers  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  watched.  Then  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston  followed  and  then 
St.  Louia  In  the  last  couple  of  years, 
of  course,  the  scramble  has  been  nllBQtit 
universal. 


The  Leader’s  supplements  were  print¬ 
ed  on  presses  built  in  Germany.  The 
ink,  verschnitt,  and  xylol  came  from 
Germany  and  much  of  the  engraver'.s 
equipment  was  similarly  imported.  From 
early  in  the  spring  until  August  all 
went  well  and  then  the  war  cut  off  all 
suppliea  The  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  inks  and  chemicals  for  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  a  slow  one,  and,  candidly,  the 
supplements  were  often  not  up  to  stan¬ 
dard,  but  not  an  Issue  was  missed,  and 
gradually  the  difficulties  were  overcom*- 
until  now  America  has  at  legist  made 
the  world  safe  for  rotogravure. 

ROTOGRAVURE  ANP  COLORS. 

For  a  long  time  the  Sunday  Leader 
was  the  only  paper  in  the  country  pub¬ 
lishing  both  rotogravure  and  colored 
supplements.  Possibly  it  will  be  the 
first  to  print  multi-colored  rotogravure. 
Until  ink  prices  became  prohibitive,  the 
Leader  frequently  printed  certain  pages 
in  grreen,  blue,  and  other  shades  and 
tints  than  the  usual  brown.  Probably 
few  understand  that  there  is  a  .scien¬ 
tific  reason  why  rotogravure  is  invari¬ 
ably  printed  in  brown  or  some  other 
warm  tone.  The  scientifle  reason  going 
into  the  phy^cs  of  color  would  fill  a 
small  book,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
rotogravure  printed,  for  instance,  in  a 
warm  red-brown,  often  exceeds  the  ori¬ 
ginal  photograph  from  which  it  was 
made  in  sparkle  and  perfection  of  de¬ 
tail,  even  when  printed  on  inferior  stock. 
Recent  attempts  to  reproduce  photo¬ 
graphs  in  rotogravure  with  black  ink 
prove  this  contention.  The  same  en¬ 
gravings  printed  on  the  same  paper 
with  red  ink  would  present  a  vastly  im¬ 
proved  appearance. 

Rotogravure  when  printed  in  warm- 
colored  ink  is  essentially  a  tone  process, 
and  the  more  space  on  the  page  devoted 
to  tone  and  the  less  to  line  the  more 
pleasing  the  result.  Of  course,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  great  success  of  pictorial 
supplements  is  elemental.  It  is  the  In- 
.stinctlve  desire  of  the  child  for  picture- 
books.  Probably  the  Ideal  use  of  the 
rotogravure  supplement  is  in  reproduc¬ 
ing  striking  and  unusual  photographs 
— ones  of  artistic  value,  rather  than  a 
weekly  following  of  the  activities  of 
the  news  photographer.  Full-page  re¬ 
productions,  when  the  photograph  is 
worthy  of  the  space,  and  it  is  good 
enough  technically,  never  fall  to  excite 
far  more  interest  than  the  page  with 
more  inserts.  It  gets  back  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  rotogravure  being  a  tone  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  page  entirely  covered  with 
tone  is  always  the  more  attractive.  This 
Is  the  reason  why  rotogravure  pages  are 
frequently  made  'with  wash,  lace,  ■wall 
paper,  or  photograph  backgrounds.  It 
also  proves,  of  course,  that  rotogravure 
is  more  effective  in  the  full-page  size. 

The  Sunday  Leader  has  proved  satis¬ 
factorily  that  while  the  full-page  size 
is  the  ideal  one  for  rotogravure  and 
news  pages,  the  tabloid  shape  is  more 
pleasing  and  economical  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  sections.  The  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  section  full-size  page  to  be  truly 
“startling”  must  be  two-thirds  art  and 
one-third  type.  The  perspective  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  full-page  size,  irradiation, 
and  several  other  "properties  or  quali¬ 
ties  of  nature”  seem  to  demand  that 
Cut  down  to  the  tabloid  page  and  the 
rule  becomes  one-third  art  to  two-thlrd.s 
type.  Sixteen  full-size  feature  pages 
can  be  accommodated  on  sixteen  tabloid 
pages,  equivalent  to  eight  pages  of 
white  paper,  with  no  loss  in  effective¬ 
ness.  And  the  reader  seems  to  prefer 
the  change. 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  ’Tlmes-Dlspatch 
purchased  $50,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 


The  Editor  ^  Publisher  for  October  27,  1917 


IX 


FEATURES  OF  COURIER-JOURNAL. 


Great  Kentucky  Newspaper’s  Sunday 
Edition  Appeals  to  All  Classes. 

By  Ci^AUDu  W.  Ptauir, 

Sunday  Editor,  Courier-Journal,  Louitville,  Ky. 
The  thousands  who  read  the  feature 
section  of  the  Sunday  Courier-Journal 
do  so  with  the  expectation  of  being  en¬ 
tertained,  and  it  is  my  job,  as  Sunday 
editor,  to  see  that  they  are  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Sunday  Courier-Journal 
is  planned  with  a  view  to  appealing  to 
all  classes  of  newspaper  readers,  from 
the  grown-ups  to  the  children,  and  we, 
of  the  Courier- Journal  staff,  are  egotis¬ 
tical  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  admirably  in  that  direction. 

In  order  to  entertain,  the  feature  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  Sunday  new.spaper  should 
abound  in  live,  up-to-date  matter,  based 
upon  facts,  but  devoid  of  heaviness.  The 
average  newspaper  reader  picks  up  the 
feature  section  by  way  of  dessert,  after 
l>erusing  the  heavier  news  columns,  and 
reads  it  with  a  view  to  easing  his  mind 
after  focussing  it  upon  the  big  news 
events  of  the  day. 

ILLUSTRATED  FEATURES. 

For  the  feature  section  I  am  a  be¬ 
liever  in  illustrated  articles,  dealing  with 
subjects  throbbing  with  life  and  action. 
The  more  intimately  a  subject  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  everyday  life,  the  more 
palatable  it  is  to  the  average  reader  of 
Sunday  newspapers,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  adds  as  much  to  a  story  as 
do  picturea 

The  first  page  of  the  Sunday  feature 
section  of  the  Courier-Journal  is  devot¬ 
ed  each  week  to  a  local  feature  article, 
written  by  a  Courier-Journal  staff  men, 
and  illustrated  by  a  Courier-Journal 
artist.  For  some  months  passed  we 
have  been  carrying  a  series  of  first- 
page  feature  articles,  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  under  the  general  title:  “Ken¬ 
tuckians  Who  Have  Madb  History.” 
This  series  has  proved  popular,  hold¬ 
ing  the  Interest  of  the  readers  as  well 
as  imparting  to  them  much  historical 
knowledge. 

Then  we  have  what  we  term 
“The  Art  Corner,"  dealing  with  the  art 
of  Louisville  and  Kentucky,  and  a  page 
or  more  devoted  to  the  stage  and  screen. 

For  the  housewife,  we  have  a  page 
devoted  to  suggestions  for  furnishing 
the  home,  auid  to  "Home  Cooking.”  An¬ 
other  page  for  women  deals  with  fash¬ 
ions,  and  designs  for  embroidery,  and 
still  another  tells  them  how  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  answers  their  questions  re¬ 
garding  social  customs,  etc. 

Headers  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
are  given  what  they  want  through  a 
page  of  the  Sunday  feature  section  de¬ 
voted  to  oddities  of  nature  and  science. 

Also,  each  week,  we  publish  a  breezy 
letter  from  the  nation’s  capital,  dealing 
with  Kentuckians  and  others  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Another  interesting  feature  is 
the  Carpenter  letter,  telling  of  his  trav¬ 
els  thoughout  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  back  page  of  the  feature  section 
is  devoted  each  week  to  a  timely  fea¬ 
ture. 

C»MIC8  FOR  KIDDIES. 

It  is  the  comic  section,  of  course, 
that  catches  the  children,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  is  not  complete  without 
it. 

Then,  we  have  the  Illustrated  Sunday 
Magazine  of  the  Courier- Journal,  deal¬ 
ing  largely  with  world  events,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  fiction. 

We  constantly  are  on  the  lookout  for 
new  and  interesting  features  for  our 
Sunday  readers,  and  only  recently  ad¬ 
ded  “The  Courier- Journal  Magazine  of 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Being  an  Argument  for  the  Large  City  Sunday  Edition 
As  a  Selling  Medium. 

By  M.  D.  11  UNTON 

Foreign  Advertising  Representative  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  Examiners. 


MK.  H.A.KREY  TAM.MEN,  a  news, 
paper  publisher,  also  owns  a  cir¬ 
cus,  which  he  runs  as  a  nerve 
sedative.  Some  years  age  he  called  on 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  Bar- 
num  &  Bailey,  who 
lived  at  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  a.sked 
him  what  was  the 
average  price  of 
menagerie  animals. 
Bailey  replied  that 
they  were  very 
hard  to  get  at  $1,- 
500  apiece,  and  he 
had  men  scouring 
Europe  to  find 
them.  Tammen 
said  in  that  case 
he  guessed  he  had 
made  a  good  bar¬ 
gain,  as  he  had 
just  bought  the 
Glen  Island  menagerie  at  an  average 
price  of  $400.  Now,  Glen  Island  is  only 
a  stone’s  throw  from  New  Rochelle, 
where  Bailey  lived.  It  was  so  near  he 
had  overlooked  it 

It  is  the  same  case  with  most  national 
advertisers  and  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
They  take  it  into  their  own  homes,  know 
that  it  goes  into  everybody  else’s  home, 
read  the  figures  of  circulation,  and  never 
dream  of  its  advertising  potentiality  for 
their  own  business.  It  is  too  close  to 
focus  well. 

Some  few  national  advertisers  use  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  They  have  grown 
rich  doing  so,  and  you  couldn’t  make 
them  quit  with  dynamite.  They  don’t 
say  very  much  about  it,  on  the  principle 
that  a  fellow  doesn’t  invite  others  into 
his  gold  mine.  Tha  proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  people  (who  are  the  shrewdest  of 
all  space  buyers)  and  the  mail-order 
man  have  long  known  its  transcendent 
value.  The  automobile  house  and  the 
theatre  know  it  is  their  one  best  bet. 
Local  adverti.sers  understand  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  The  big  department 
store  and  the  little  classified  advertiser, 
with  all  between  these  extremes,  find  it 
their  meal  ticket 

The  Sunday  newspaper  has,  first  of 
all,  the  prime  requisite  for  advertising 
success — attention  value.  It  goes  into 
the  home  and  stays  there.  It  is  read 
on  the  day  of  rest,  when  the  average 
man  and  woman  have  more  leisure  to 
read  and  more  time  to  consult  over 


family  expenditures  than  on  any  other 
day. 

DEPART  M  EN  TAL  APPEAU 

The  Sunday  newspaper  offers  the  best 
departmental  appeal.  For  advertising  of 
especial  interest  to  women,  there  is  the 
women’s  section,  with  its  society  news, 
club  notes,  dre.ss  and  domestic  articles — 
surely  read  by  every  woman.  For  ad¬ 
vertising  addressed  particularly  to 
young  men  there  is  the  sporting  section, 
with  the  news  amplified  in  detail  as  in 
no  other  publication.  For  advertising 
of  common  interest  to  both  men  and 
women,  the  telegraphic  and  local  news 
sections  are  of  immediate  and  certain  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  Sunday  newspai)er  sells  advertis¬ 
ing  space  at  the  loioeat  rate  of  any  pub¬ 
lication.  The  magazine  or  periodical 
carries  an  advertisement  into  the  home 
at  from  ^  to  of  a  cent  per  line  per 
thousand  of  circulation.  The  Sunday 
paper  at  from  H  to  1-15  of  a  cent 
per  thousand. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  the  only 
medium  which  covers  its  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  completely,  and  in 
this  it  is  of  surpassing  value.  Take  any 
metropolitan  city — New  York,  Bo.ston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago — and 
you  will  find  that  two  or  three  Sunday 
newspapers  sell  more  copies  than  there 
are  English-speaking  families  within 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
practically  a  cover  of  all  the  smaller 
cities  within  a  200-mile  or  300-mile  trad¬ 
ing  radius.  Let  me  illustrate  with  Chi¬ 
cago: 

Total  population  .  2,600,000 

.Allowing  4.55  persona  to  family 

makes  nuinlier  of  families  .  671,430 

Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
alK)ut  25  |>er  cent,  of  these  are  for¬ 
eigners,  illiterates,  etc .  114,286 

Leaving  Eiigiish-readiug  families  ...,  457,144 

Last  A.  B.  C.  auditors'  report  gave: 

SecoiHl  Pupt-r  First  Paper 

Total  Circulation  .  613,127  671,203 

•City  circulation .  214,306  314,617 

Outside  circulation  ..,,  208,821  256,676 

•Together  628,923. 

You  will  ndte  that  the  city  circulation 
of  the  First  and  Second  papers  combin¬ 
ed  was  greater  than  the  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  families  by  71,779  copies,  and  this  ex¬ 
cess  allows  for  the  little  duplication  that 
exists  between  two  papers  in  the  same 
field  selling  at  5  cents. 

While  the  advertiser  using  these  two 
papers  has  made  a  theoretical  complete 
cover  of  Chicago,  he  has  done  a  good 


the  War,”  This  is  a  splendidly  illustra¬ 
ted  magazine  of  sixteen  pages,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  war  in  Europe  and 
the  countries  engaged  therein. 

The  news  sections  of  our  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  are  interspersed  with  .so-called 
news-feature  articles,  many  of  which 
are  illu.strated.  There  are  two  pages 
every  Sunday  devoted  to  Louisville  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  page  or  two  more  devo¬ 
ted  to  society  in  the  suburbs,  and  in 
neighboring  States,  such  as  Indiana, 
and  Tennessee. 

We  carry  a  column  or  more  every 
Sunday  devoted  to  the  news  of  the 
churches,  and  sports  are  given  wide 
range  in  our  Sunday  edition. 

As  an  added  feature,  we  have  been 
carrying  recently,  on  Sunday  and 
throughout  the  week,  Raetnaeker  car¬ 
toons,  and  special  articles  by  various 


writers  of  note,  such  as  Jeffery  Farnol, 
famous  noveli.st,  for  instance,  who  only 
recently  furnished  the  Courier-Journal 
with  an  article  by  himself  dealing  with 
the  Western  front  on  the  European 
battlefield. 

Another  feature  of  our  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  is  “The  Courier-Journal  jr.,”  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  the  daily 
Courier-Journal,  and  made  up  of  articles 
by  “Aunt  Ruth,”  its  editor,  and  children 
of  Louisville  and  Kentucky. 

In  writing  this  article  for  The  Editor 
AND  Fubi.isher,  I  have  touched  only  up¬ 
on  what  we  consider  the  biggest  things 
we  are  doing  for  our  readers  in  the 
matter  of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  not 
mentioning  the  everyday  news  depart¬ 
ments  that  go ''to  make  up  a  big,  daily 
metropolitan  publication  siich  as  ours. 


deal  more.  Each  of  these  newspapers 
goes  to  something  like  2,100  towns  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago,  343  of  which  are  cities 
of  more  than  5,000  population  and  over 
1,700  arc  cross-roads.  In  almost  every 
one  of  the  343  cities  these  two  metro¬ 


politan  newspapers,  have  together  more 
circulation  than  any  local  newspaper 
has  within  its  own  city,  and  cover  two- 
thirds  of  the  English-reading  popula¬ 
tion.  Take  for  example,  the  following 
towns: 


PopulA- 

tlOD. 

Aurora  . .  33,022 
Ravine  ....  44.528 
Springfleld  .  57,872 

Toledo  _ 184,126 

Kalamaaoo  .  45,842 


A.  B.  0. 
Kngllali  Audit 
reading  combined 
Familiea.  famlllee.  ctrcTu. 
7,340  6,872  6,850 

9,786  7,828  6,022 

12,543  10,035  7,121 

40,467  82,374  20.306 

10,077  8,062  5,779 


You  will  observe  that  these  two  news¬ 
papers  have  made  pretty  nearly  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  English-reading  families  in 
these,  as  they  do  in  the  rest  of  the  348 
cities.  But  they  do  still  something 
more.  How  about  those  1,700  and  odd 
cross-roads  towns?  They  are  covered 
by  these  two  newspapers  almost  as 
completely  as  was  Chicago  and  the  348 
cities.  And  these  Sunday  newspapers 
are  the  only  mediums  which  adequately 
reach  these  cross-roads.  The  A.  B.  C. 
reports  will  show  many  towns  of  60  or 
70  families  where  these  two  newspapers 
will  sell  from  40  to  60  copies.  Each 
of  these  little  cross-roads  is  a  market 
for  articles  of  general  distribution,  for 
all  have  a  general  store,  and  most  of 
them  a  separate  grocery,  hardware,  diT- 
goods,  and  drug  store. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  has  u.sed  these  two  Sunday 
newspapers  has 

(1.)  Covered  the  English  readers  In 
Chicago. 

(2.)  Covered  nearly  all  the  English 
population  in  343  other  cities. 

(3.)  Reached,  in  the,  only  possible 
mediums,  a  good  majority  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  in  more  than  1,700  hamlets. 

Any  one  of  these  accomplishments  is 
worth  the  advertising  rate;  together, 
they  are  like  finding  money. 

There  are  some  objections  raised 
against  Sunday  newspapers  which  can 
be  easily  answered.  One  objection  is. 
“The  paper  is  so  large.”  True — but  the 
part  the  national  advertiser  wants  to 
use  isn’t.  Unless  his  article  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  some  special  section,  he 
wants  the  news  i>ages,  and  there  are 
about  the  same  numoer  of  these  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  on  any  other  day.  Another  ob¬ 
jection  is,  “I  should  have  to  use  large 
copy.”  Not  necessarily.  How  about  the 
little  mail-order  man  who  finds  an  inch 
profitable?  Or  the  classified  man,  with 
an  armful  of  replies  from  a  three-line 
ad?  Another  objection  is,  “The  paper  is 
so  crowded,  I  would  not  get  a  show.” 
There  is  more  reading  matter  in  ratio 
to  advertising  on  Sunday  than  on  any 
other  day. 

But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating  thereof.  In  one  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  which  1  represent  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  received  107,000  CHipons  from 
a  single-page  advertisement,  la  an¬ 
other,  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  a  I'.o- 
mobiles  were  sold  from  a  double  page. 
In  another,  $31,000  worth  of  cars  were 
sold  from  an  advertisement  costing  $70. 
Of  course,  these  were  all  in  Sunday  is¬ 
sues.  Nothing  else  could  have  produced 
these  results. 


Only  the  mistaken  notion  that  the 
newspapers  are  censored,  and  dare  not 
print  the  war  news,  inclines  many 
thoughtless  people  to  give  credence  to 
inspired  gossip  about  great  military  dis¬ 
asters.  The  defeated  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  censorship  thus  bears  its  evil 
fruit. 
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HOBBS  TELLS  OF  BEST 
FIME  SECTION  METHODS 


RUSSIAN  DAILY  NEWS  DESERTS  MIMEOGRAPH 
FOR  A  REAL  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


uu-wi 


Smudges,  Lazjr  Captions,  Jumbles  of 
Pictures,  Poor  Typography  and  Miser¬ 
able  Ketuuching  Must  Go,  Forced  Out 
by  the  Perfect  Gravure,  Says  Baltimore 
Sun  Lxpert. 

By  J.  Tuos.  Bxonb. 

J^uUimort;  tiun 

PIiotuHiavuru  liupplcuicuu  have  he- 
cuuie  Bu  liiTiiIy  cBlaoUBheii  aB  vital  lac- 
loiB  m  tile  pieBcut-Uay  luuveiiieut  lor 
liigner  leBlhetic  BtuuUardB  lu  Sunday 
iieMBpapei'B  that  UiBtiucUou  aireudy  at- 
taclicB  to  thuBe  uewBpaperB  and  uewB- 
paper  men  who  were  pioneei'B  in  this 
developmeuC 

Among  thcBe  pioneers  is  G.  W'ai'tield 
llohbs,  art  director  and  Sunday  editor 
ol  Uie  Baltimore  Sun,  who  has  been 
actively  connected  with  photogravure 
Irom  Its  introduction  in  this  country, 
and  rejoiceB  in  an  imposing  strmg  oT 
••lusts,”  probably  not  equalled  by  llie 
claims  ol  any  other  aspirant. 

Air.  Hobbs  was  connected  with  the 
Public  Bedger  ol  Philadelphia  for  eleven 
years  under  Ochs  ownership  and  fur 
three  years  under  the  ownership  and 
inspiring  editorial  management  of  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis.  The  Public  Bedger  issued 
America's  llrst  consecutive  photogra¬ 
vure  supplement.  The  "Pretty  Girls” 
supplement  issued  by  the  New  York 
Times  preceded  the  first  of  the  Public 
Bedger  series  by  one  Bunday,  but  many 
weeks  intervened  before  the  Times  was 
ready  for  regular  weekly  appearances 
during  wliich  period  the  Public  Bedger 
photogravure  supplement,  under  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  Air.  Hobbs,  was  alone 
in  the  field. 

laSTAilLJSHBB  UlUH  STANUARD. 

In  January  last  Air.  Hobbs  accepted 
a  proposition  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
to  return  to  Ills  home  city  and  inaugu¬ 
rate  its  eight-page  photogravure  sup¬ 
plement,  the  first  among  Southern 
newspapers,  and  this  suppicinent  re¬ 
mains  the  out.standing  feature  of  Sun¬ 
day  joumallsiii  in  Baltimore,  and 
throughout  the  Sun's  wide  territory, 
adding  another  to  the  laurels  won  by 
tile  enterprise  of  this  noteworthy  jour¬ 
nal  which  dominates  morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday  fields  at  "The  Gateway  to 
the  South.” 

Air.  Hobbs  is  a  journalist  with  wide 
experience  in  practically  every  editorial 
branch  of  newspaper  making.  Succes¬ 
sively  Wa.shington  correspondent,  city 
editor,  and  managing  editor  of  the  I’ub- 
iis  IjC'dger,  and  art  director  of  the  Cy¬ 
rus  H.  K.  Curtis  newspapers  of  I’hlla- 
delphia.  he  is  a  graduate  to  the  graphic 
arts  pha.se  of  the  work,  with  a  broad 
background  of  news  experience  which 
give  a  “punch"  and  appeal  to  his  pic¬ 
torial  treatments.  The  Public  Bedger 
supplement,  and  now  the  Sun  supple-, 
inent  under  his  direction,  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  stress  upon  two  forms  of 
effort  to  interest  the  public.  These  have 
ls‘en  the  "personal  note”  and  the  "news 
note,”  with  no  attention  whatever  to 
generalities  and  "pretty  pictures.” 

Himself  an  artist,  he  originated  the 
"page  unit”  idea  in  photogravure  treat¬ 
ment  and  devised  the  first  “layouts” 
u.sed  In  this  country  as  opposed  to  the 
original  method  of  filling  the  available 
area  with  unconnected  squares  and  rec¬ 
tangles.  This  method  made  harmonious 
groupings,  bordeiings,  and  decoration 
po.ssible,  both  unknown,  and  declared 
impossible  in  early  photogravure  efforts. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  called  "The  Cap¬ 
tion  King,”  and  he  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  maker  to  rescue  captions  and  leg¬ 
ends  from  the  indifference  and  neglect 


»»lkU  caiaU  call  ft- 

WiCOb  AAA  biAUl  XAC  tcViAWO  A«wa 

tU  LAlC  AWciUCr  AU  lUC  iilUiAAcAtC  dCCUsAU 

yciAVAA  ciuu  Auauci'  cliiu  oaaU  caytsUiA 

»>AAcci  IcfAAU  a  JLliltlcU 

VSAUCAA  OAAi>  UiCtlAft  Uy  V%  IaCU  Oil  LAAiGC 

iicAvv  uecutiie  cioUictt  lor  luc. 

:>cAay:»  oi  yiiiiUdvyAi> ,  cuiitAidiaiiOAAAa,  aA>b 

i4i4UL«iiiuu,  caaau  iiuyyiiy  uuui  yuraMra  ma* 
uicau  lu  give  *‘'i.uc  iiuDOtt  uavur  co  lac 

t>yc  acaiaa  lue  yiciure,  me  wiioie 
yiuauci  aeiag  lu  a  oniaa  uy  iLseii,  :»u 
lar  an  tJie  euitonui  wora  uyun  duauay 
pfctuie  buyyieaieiiUi  ih  conceriieU. 


RUSSIAN 
DAILY  NEWS 


M  »!«.  KI.NDTY.  WV  Jt'LT.  H*17. 


VSIVailCAIl. 


RUSSIA  S  HOUR  OF  TRIBULATION. 
Real  Democracy  needed. 


^  oicutK.  .r  Fr«^  br 

wadlMf  lr»««a  mm  tmrmtv  m  ,  ilee  wtboJs  ^arstna  mow  M'  AIUm  icuorta  enemy  haa  oemfird  Trhi*iil..v 

«nwr  M  and  a«y  Ue**«k*e«  tercet  Wild*.  (on  the  Rtwrr  Stereth) 

rwM  wWft  rtw  rravtta  rf  yrma  cam  br  fuwnd  tP  ftSKtr  ihie  new  bi  roMvrrv^un  with  <-Me  t4>  fbr  ribrsiv'a  a«ta>h*  in  llw 

^  ui  lk<c~,  u  of krial  lo  h«  Ir*,*  n«o,l,,  Ihr  P,r«  '«1,  Uariu  !  E-l  ol  oo  Ih-  n..,l 

Ihr  «nfid«  MbrM  ibr  v*r>-  ra  mniMCM  order  sad  |Mrtrf\r  _ _ _ ..  .  w  HOTWI  nWllMiu  i.<,iuvo— iMmkovUi  wcicUAlm 

aienrr  *4  Kmmw  aa  a  Mtxio  m  lArrty,  lo  enmh  snareVy  mmd  j  .  ’  i  D»M«blaii#  af  IHoh 

Vmc  |ropa»d*ard  hy  Mad  m  |>rrrr»l  tttt  rrtura  ol  drapwiaai.  Ge™**ny  4a4  ihr'"W*®®Hl  ll  ItlSn  MU',  To  the  aooih-taal  ol  t'rmihnil 

IhwaIkm  aiMt  a  ^mua  t4  « thr  uak  lo  artech  tmr  lairmia  CermaM.  |  fMtiM  low  lorcrt  have  rrtrcatrd  a  U.i 

U'.^.  w  Ihooftil  ,otu>C  lli»  -*1.11.  Rrnor  of  the  Uoivrr  f««  lo  poOi.,,, 

•n  <bf  miiida  nl  KoMtaa  pain  u  uib  w  a  very  difncHit  oar,  bwl  -  m  _  ,  _  .  At  thr  Inah  (  onvt  Mnn  a  lirit  The  attaefca  ol  ihr  c*  •my  in 

«huf  ar*  tmnrnm  rnarrioM  I  tairwvi  heUwOob-lihr  Mewhtooaitood  a  TmAwova 

The  Uussian  Daily  New.s,  of  Petrograd,  which  had  formerly  been  printed  on 
a  mimeograph,  appeared  on  July  29  in  the  gul.se  ol  a  real  newspaper,  and 
the  publisher,  H.  t'ustis  Vezey,  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  continue  the  five-column,  four-jiage  size  of  i.ssue  with  future  numbers. 

The  newspaper  is  published,  of  course,  for  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Uussia,  and  its  aim  is  to  give  to  them  not  only  news  of  the  outside  world,  but  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  events  ol  the  groat  Revolution  out  of  which  it  is 
fervently  hoi>ed  will  emerge  one  ol  the  world's  greatest  republics. 

In  its  leading  editorial  the  Russian  Daily  News  discusses  the  high  cost  of 
living  as  the  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  It  points  out  that  profiteering  is  rife, 
and  that  great  fortunes  are  being  made  by  food  speculators.  A  review  ol  the 
situation  confronting  the  Provisional  Government,  translated  from  the  "Russ- 
kaya  Volya,”  is  featured;  two  columns  are  devoted  to  a  description,  copied  from 
the  Bondon  Times,  ol  the  arrival  ol  the  American  expeditionary  forces  In 
France,  and  much  other  matter  of  timely  interest  is  presented.  There  are  four 
columns  of  display  advertising  in  the  issue,  and  a  lew  classified  ads.  The  Singer 
Company  and  Kodak,  Btd.,  use  small  display  space.  The  largest  advertisers  are 
the  tourist  bureaus. 


gAUUS  CUllgKgNT. 


"iteadiiig  the  news  is  oue  thing;  see¬ 
ing  11  uiiutliei,  sum  Ait.  Huuus  lu  u 
leceut  ciiai  couceruuig  nis  wuik.  "i  try 
U)  visualize  eveuis  uuu  tue  men  uiiu 
women  vviiu  uoiiiiiiule  iDose  events,  i 
unuenuKe  lu  niirouuce  cotiereney  in 
every  page — mat  is  to  say,  eacn  group¬ 
ing  ui  pictures  coutiTbuies  toward  tne 
elucidation  ot  an  editorial  idea  express¬ 
ed,  generally  in  duininaung  legends  at 
tne  tup  of  the  page. 

"Aly  wora,  therefore,  has  true  edi¬ 
torial  sigiiincauce  and  the  product  is 
not  a  mere  picture  nook,  a  juuiule  ui 
Whatever  ptiolographic  material  comes 
to  hand.  The  appeal  of  the  photogravure 
IS  thus  made  to  eye  and  to  intelligence, 
too.  'Ihe  other  thing  is  well  enough  lor 
children,  ihe  pholugravure  is  an  adult 
pruposiuou.  it  stands  fur  a  revolution 
111  standards  so  fai'  as  newspaper  art  is 
concerned.  It  has  produced  a  demand 
111  every  representative  newspaper  otlice 
tor  improved  printing  and  haudling  of 
tile  half-tone. 

"The  dear  old  smudge  must  go.  1 
trust,  too,  that  the  lazy  old  caption, 
scrawled  upon  the  copy  tor  etching,  un¬ 
edited,  misspelled,  illegible  in  iiiaiiy  ni- 
.stances,  will  vanish,  'ihe  photogravure 
.sets  a  new  and  a  high  standard.  Ever> 
other  department  feels  it  and  is  edging 
up.  Typography  will  feel  it.  You  can 
count  well-typed  American  newspapers 
on  the  lingers  of  one  hand.  Newspaper 
draughtsniauship  will  feel  it.  Retoudi- 
nig  will  cease  to  be  the  province  of  the 
ultice-boy  when  dune  at  all.  Editors 
will  feel  it.  They  will  cease  striving  to 
have  reproduced  any  horrible  bit  ot 
copy  that  comes  to  hand.  Better  no  pic¬ 
ture  than  ink  bogs  from  the  impossible 
stuff  that  is  Hooded  into  art  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  ignorant  expectation  that 
artists  can  work  miracles.  Makeup  men 
will  each  the  fever  for  better  tblng.s. 
They  will  give  stereotyper  and  press¬ 
man  a  chance  by  placing  layouts  where 
they  want  them  and  letting  them  stay 
there.  Stereotypers  and  pressmen,  with 
intelligent  cooperation  behind  them,  will 
do  the  rest.  A  bit  of  "make-ready”  and 
insistent  attention  to  ink  distribution 
will  be  possible,  and  the  public  will  be 
wondering  presently  why  pictures  In 
newspapers  gladden  the  eye. 

The  photogravure  itself,  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint,  from  the  fact  that 
It  chimes  In  with  the  present-day  uni¬ 
versal  enthusiasm  for  pictures,  from 
the  practical  standpoint  that  it  opens  to 
advertisers  heretofore  unknown  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  adequate  representation 
of  merchandise,  is  a  definite,  permanent, 
vital  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
newspaper  making.  There  will  be  varia¬ 
tions  in  method,  but  a  standard  has  been 
set  from  which  there  will  be  no  retreat. 
Whatever  supplants  it  must  be  better. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  its 
development.” 


THIS  EDITOR  GOES  ON  A  STRIKE 


POLK  GOUNTY  jo 


The  Polk  County  Journal  Ls — or  rather  was — publi.shed  every  Thursday 
at  Amery,  Wis.,  until  the  issue  of  October  4,  which  was  No.  44  of  Vol.  I, 
when  the  editor  went  on  a  strike. 

Amery  thinks  it  is  .somewhat  of  a  live  town,  but  Editor  Barr  Moses, 
of  the  Journal,  had  a  different  idea.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself  until  the  last  ls.sue  of  his  pajier  was  due,  and  then  he  turned  loose 
on  the  town.  Amery  was  turned  over  the  journalistic  knee  and  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  pre.s8  was  vigorously  applied. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Journal  the  war  had  no  place.  Above  you  will  see 
how  the  day’s  new.s  was  handled. 


To  Advertise  the  South 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Commercial  Congress  held  in  New 
York  recently  a  resolution  was  adopted 
“to  raise  |l,200,000,  in  levies  of  $25,000 
a  year  for  the  next  three  years  from 
each  of  the  .sixteen  Southern  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  the  South, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Governors  of  the  State.s 
and  another  member  appointed  from 
each  State  by  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gresa” 


Celebrate  Ad  Achievement 
The  attainment  of  seven  pages  of 
cla.ssitied  advertisements  in  a  single  Is¬ 
sue  of  the  New  York  Times  was  cele¬ 
brated  recently  by  members  of  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Times  at  a  dinner  in  the  Times  Annex. 
Harold  L.  Goldman,  head  of  the  cla.ssl- 
fled  advertising  department,  presided. 
Remarks  were  made  also  by  S.  W.  Meek, 
E.  8.  Friendly,  B.  T.  Butterworth, 
Arnold  Sanchez,  and  C.  O.  Johnson,  Mr 
Goldman's  assistant,  a  member  of  the 
National  Army. 
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XI 


Sunday  Newspapers  and  National  Advertising 


IN  dollars  and  cents  one-half  of  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  done  in  this  country  is  done  in  daily 
newspapers. 

»  *  ♦ 

That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  after  all.  With 
morning  editions,  evening  editions  and  Sunday 
editions,  with  the  added  value  of  direct  appeal  and 
with  the  larger  pages,  coupled  with  moderate 
rates,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

*  *  # 

The  Sunday  newspapers,  however,  carry  over 
one-half  of  all  the  advertising  carried  in  all  the 
morning  newspapers,  and  one-third  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  all  the  newspapers,  morning 
and  evening  combined. 

*  #  * 

So  much  for  bulk — and  bulk  proves  much. 
In  business,  popularity,  sustained  popularity  of 
this  kind  is  not  won  and  held  except  by  one 
way — by  delivering  the  goods — consistently  and 
continuously. 

*  *  * 

Now  as  to  quality  of  Sunday  advertising,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  copy  run  during  the  week,  for  the  national 
advertiser  considers  his  company.  Sunday  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  local  field  is  “the  best  foot  forward” 
always.  The  retail  merchant — the  distributor — 
features  his  new,  his  exclusive,  his  expensive  goods 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers — saving  the  strength  of 
his  “bargains”  for  Friday  and  Saturday  shoppers. 

The  wise  retailer  features  his  “heavies”,  mean¬ 
ing  suits,  cloaks,  new  millinery,  furniture,  deli¬ 
cacies  and  luxuries  on  Sunday. 

This  provides  “atmosphere”  for  the  national 
advertiser  who  uses  Sunday  newspapers. 

«  «  « 

The  appeal  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  universal. 
Every  member  of. the  family  finds  his  or  her 
favorite  topic  of  interest  covered  by  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  Not  merely  covered,  but  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  ot  the  past  week,  together  with  a  forecast 
of  the  week  to  come  is  found  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 


When  it  is  considered  that  one  sixth  of  all  the 
money  spent  for  all  forms  of  advertising  is  spent 
in  Sunday  newspapers  (approximately  $54,250,000 
per  annum),  there  must  be  a  mighty  good  reason 
behind  it. 

*  ♦  * 

The  national  advertiser  not  only  gets  the  best 

“buv”  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  and  from  an 

“appeal”  standpoint — but  Sunday  newspapers 
permit  an  elasticity  of  circulation  to  conform  to 
distribution. 

In  other  words  the  national  advertiser  can  cover 
any  part  of  the  country  without  the  waste  circula¬ 
tion  found  in  media  with  national  distribution. 

*  *  ♦ 

Large  Sunday  newspapers  fill  the  bill  in  every 
way. 

♦  *  * 

The  dream  of  the  national  advertiser  with  vision 
is  to  write  an  advertisement  that  will  reach  the 
entire  country  at  the  same  time,  and  prove  equally 
effective  everywhere. 

It  can’t  be  done. 

Weather  conditions,  distribution  and  timeliness 
do  not  run  hand  in  hand  everywhere. 

Connecticut  and  California  are  far  apart,  so  are 
Maine  and  Mexico,  Montana  and  Mississippi, 
New  York  and  New  Mexico. 

Glittering  generalities  that  will  fit  all  of  these 
States  at  the  same  time  will  not  hit  hard  anywhere. 

Sunday  newspapers,  however,  permit  of  your 
localizing  your  copy  by  States  or  Cities  if  you  wish 
to  fit  climatic  conditions. 

This  is  of  supreme  importance  in  producing 
effective  advertising  and  is  one  of  the  best  reasons 
why  Sunday  newspapers  should  receive  careful 
consideration  at  your  hands. 

The  economical  feature,  viewed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  mere  circulation — per  line  per  thousand, 
is  well  worth  while — and  when  you  figure  the 
added  economy  of  localized  copy  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  uf  waste  circulation,  it  is  Sunday  newspapers 
first  on  the  lis^ 
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SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS— GREATEST  AI 


One-sixth  of  all  the  money  spent  for  advertising  of  all  kinds  is  spent  for  Sunday  ^ 

newspapers  carry  over  one-half  of  all  the  copy  carried  by  morning 
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Measured  by 
every  standard 
Sunday  newspapers  offer 
greater  possibilities  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  form  of  advertising.  Make  out  a  trial  list  from 
this  advertisement— start  a  campaign— watch  the  percent 
cost  and  demonstrate  to  yourself  how  much  good  Sunday  newspapers 
will  do  you,  and  how  little  it  costs  when  compared  to  other  rnedia. 
The  results  will  surprise  you. 


Sunday  newspapers  carry  the  highest  grade  copy  of  local  merchants  and  p^^uce 
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\DVERTISING  FORCE  ON  EARTH  TODAY 

ay  Newspaper  Space,  and  the  average  keeps  up  to  this  year  after  year.  Sunday 
rning  papers  and  one-third  of  all  the  copy  carried  by  all  papers. 

By  using  Sunday  newspapers  National  Advertisers 
can  concentrate  selling  campaigns  in  territories 
where  they  have  distribution  and  avoid 
much  waste  circulation,  providing  a  / 
higher  per  cent  efficiency,  f 
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This  map  shows  the 
territory.  By  using 
Sunday  newspapers 
you  get  concen¬ 
trated,  high-class  cir- 
culation  coupled 
with  dealer  co-operation 
and  local  interest,  all  in  one. 
National  advertisers  can  use  this 
tremendous  force  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  The  pulling  power  is  tremen¬ 
dous — the  waste  circulation  is  small 
and  possibilities  greater  than  those 
offered  in  any  other  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Figure  for  yourself. 
Choose  a  territory,  figure  circula¬ 
tion  and  cost  and  see  the  economical 
result. 

through  the  use  of  any  media  known. 
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5,540,278  Circulation  for  $7.23  per  Line 

The  Sunday  newspapers  listed  below  offer  the  advertiser  and  the  agent  5,540,278  circulation  at 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $7.23  per  agate  line.  And  the  circulation  is  good  circulation  for  the 


Sunday  Newspapers. 

Alabama. 

Birmingham  Age- Herald  . 

Mobile  Register  . 

Arizona. 

Phoenix  Republican  . 

Arkansas. 

Fort  Smith  Southwest  American . 

Times  Record . 

California 

El  Centro  Progress  . 

Los  Angeles  Tribune  . 

Combination  with  Express 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  Mercury- Herald . 

Colorado. 

Denver  News  . 

Connecticut. 

Hartford  Courant  .  22,500 

Waterbury  Republican  .  11,261 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  Post  .  54,000 

Florida. 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  31,739 

Georgia. 

Savannah  News  .  23,045 

Idaho. 

Boise  Capital  News .  13,275 

Lewiston  Tribune  . 

Illinois. 

Chicago  Tribune  .  614,418 

Chicago  Examiner .  516,460 

Indiana. 

Terre  Haute  Tribune .  19,807 

Iowa. 

Davenport  Democrat- Leader  .  18,192 

Des  Moines  Register  .  63,893 

Dubuque  Times-Journal  .  10,281 

Kansas. 

Pittsburg  Sun  .  3,896 

Kentucky. 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  .  52,410 

Louisiana. 

New  Orleans  States . 

Maryland. 

Baltimore  American  . 

Massachusetts. 

Boston  American .  314,899 

Springfield  Republican  .  18,521 

Michigan. 

Detroit  Sunday  News .  174,547 

Houghton  Mining  Gazette  .  7,089 

Jackson  Patriot  .  12,341 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis  Journal  .  100,353 

Missouri. 

Kansas  City  Post .  129,186 

Kansas  City  Star .  217,829 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  .  177,124 

St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  .  195,985 
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.15 
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.325 

177,124 

.25 
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.25 

Sunday  Newspapers. 

Montana. 

Great  Falls  Tribune . 

Nebraska. 

Nebraska  City  Daily  Press  . . . 
New  Mexico. 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 
New  York. 


North  Carolina. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 


Tennessee. 


Texas. 


Wichita  Falls  Times. 
Utah. 


Virginia. 

Richmond  News-Lead< 
Washington. 

Seattle  Times  . 

Tacoma  News-Ledger 
West  Virginia. 

Clarksburg  Telegram  . 
Wisconsin. 


the  fact  that  Sunday 

list  represents 

many 
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BIG  SUNDAY  DINNER 
MODEL  FOR  NEWSPAPER 


Sunday  Edition  Complete,  From  Soup 
to  Nuts — -Local  Features  Are  Best, 
Says  Editor  Smith — Natural  Functions 
Are  Educative  and  Entertaining — 
Needs  Attractive  Make-up. 

By  Joseph  Emerson  Smith. 
Ilanaging  Editor  and  Sunday  Editor,  the  San 
Antonio  {Teal.)  Expreu. 

In  the  American  home  the  Sunday 
dinner  is  an  institution.  It  is  looked 
forward  to  with  gustatory  anticipa¬ 
tion  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  There 
is  nothing  that 
quite  comes  up  to 
It.  Here,  in  ^he 
South,  the  tender¬ 
ly  browned  chick¬ 
en  with  the  can¬ 
died  yams  and  the 
savory  dressing  is 
the  central  dell- 
clousness.  When, 
seven  years  ago, 
the  San  Antonio 
Express  decided  to 
put  on  a  real 
Sunday  newspa- 
JosETH  E.  Smith,  p^j.^  man 

In  charge  of  the  Sunday  department  de¬ 
termined  the  Sunday  Express  should 
be  planned  and  built  along  the  lines  of 
the  Sunday  dinner.  In  those  days  the 
Sunday  issue  had  a  circulation  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  20,000.  To  illustrate  how 
the  Sunday  dinner  plan  took,  it  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  immediately  began  jumping,  and 
the  presses  now  run  off  around  50,000 
on  Sundays. 

A  MENTAI,  MEAL. 

The  dinner  idea  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  is  to  provide  a  mental  meal  so 
arranged  that  from  the  appetizer 
through  the  entrfe,  the  roast,  the  salad, 
down  to  the  nuts  and  coffee,  there  will 
be  in  news  features,  illustrations  and 
comics  dishes  for  the  delectation  of 
every  reader.  Let  us  liken  the  special 
features,  the  pages  of  real  news  or 
semi-news  interest  treated  from  the 
human  or  feature  standpoint,  to  the 
chicken  and  its  trimmings.  The  salad 
part  comes  in  the  lighter  vein  of  local 
happenings  sketched  on  the  plane  of 
the  humorous  and  the  good-natured 
story  accompanying.  We  may  liken 
the  two  and  the  three-column  illus¬ 
trated  local  or  State  news  features  to 
the  soup  or  the  fish.  The  makeup,  the 
combined  talent  of  the  art  department 
and  the  Sunday  editor,  is  to  the  reader 
In  the  same  relation  as  a  caviar  canape 
or  a  crab-meat  cocktail  is  to  the  diner. 

EDITORIAIi  pia 

The  editorial  page — to  follow  the  din¬ 
ner  plan — is  the  des-sert,  or,  rather,  the 
coffee  is  to  be  found  in  the  editorials, 
while  the  carefully  selected  miscellany, 
the  column  of  witty  comment,  the  hu¬ 
man  Interest  storiettes,  etc.,  form  the 
pudding  or  ice-cream.  And  with  the 
attractive  make-up  setting  of  the  table, 
each  dish  should  be  prepan'd  In  the 
kitchen,  the  workshop,  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  Indeed,  the  mechanical  end 
of  the  Sunday  dinner  is  as  Important  as 
the  well-selected,  appetizingly  present¬ 
ed  viands. 

The  Express  from  the  first  has  spe¬ 
cialized  In  its  own  market.  Outside  of 
the  comics  it  Is  using  no  syndicate 
pages.  The  life  In  the  great  South¬ 
west;  In  that  land  of  romance  and  rev¬ 
olution,  Mexico;  on  the  still  princely 
cattle  ranges,  or  on  the  mystery-steeped 
Gulf  has  been  Its  field.  There  Is  a  pic¬ 


turesque  newness,  a  salty  freshness,  a 
blood-quickening  Interest  in  these  fea¬ 
tures  that  deal  in  magnificent  distances 
where  passions  are  strong  and  life  is 
sometimes  startlingly  primitive  in  the 
news-making.  Not  only  the  stock  range, 
but  the  constructive  drama  of  changing 
•he  wilderness  into  cultivated  fields,  the 
springing  up  of  towns  overnight,  the 
laying  of  steel  for  the  new  railroad,  all 
of  this  goes  into  the  epic  that  keeps  the 
Sunday  menu  varied. 

Of  the  twelve  to  fifteen  special-fea¬ 
ture  pages  in  the  Express  each  Sunday, 
at  least  three  treat  of  the  great  war  in 
Europe.  Others  are  devoted  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Uncle  Sam’s  army,  the  building 
of  his  cantonment  cities,  the  work  he  is 
doing  with  his  flying  men.  Then  there 
are  the  big  news  happenings  and  the 
unusual  in  the  news  at  home  and  in 
its  section  featured  with  generous  il¬ 
lustrations.  Articles  by  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers,  interviews  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  world’s  eye,  a 
page  of  the  countiT’s  best  thought  con¬ 
densed  from  newspapers,  periodicals, 
and  new  books — a  digest  of  current 
opinion — a  section  devoted  to  women 
and  their  work  in  all  lines;  stories  and 
illustrations  of  scientific  achievements 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  countries, 
are  served  on  the  Express  Sunday  table. 

Briefly,  the  aim  is  to  make  a  well 
balanced  paper,  every  page  not  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  advertiser,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  the  whole  intensely  human  in 
that  it  deals  with  life  and  the  people 
who  are  making  life  Interesting,  and 
with  all  news  and  feature  calories  in 
proper  portion. 

here’s  the  test.  , 

’The  test  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  is  in 
its  circulation.  When  that  circulation 
is  con.stantly  increa.sing  the  Sunday 
editor  may  join  with  the  publisher  In 
the  belief  that  he  is  on  the  right  track. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  in  many  homes 
takes  the  place  of  the  illustrated  peri¬ 
odical  and  the  magazine.  It  will  always 
have  this  place.  The  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  mechanical  processes  is  respon- 
.sible  for  turning  the  Sunday  newspa- 
P«^r  into  an  American  household  neces- 
■sity  in  urban  and  rural  fields. 

The  ideal  Sunday  newspaper  wid  he 
combination  of  an  illustrated  periodical 
and  the  popular  magazine  in  addition 
to  being  a  simon-pure  newspaper.  The 
beautifully  clear  and  essentially  artis¬ 
tic  rotogravure  pages,  the  increasing 
artistry  of  the  comics,  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  zinc  etching  proces.sos 
plainly  point  to  the  increasing  value  of 
the  illu.stration  and  the  special  featuie. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  renders  two 
services:  first,  it  is  educative; 
it  is  entertaining.  Its  mis.slon  is  mat  o<’ 
the  newspaper  Itself  and  to  that  mis¬ 
sion  its  features  are  but  the  handmald- 
en.s.  Its  circulation  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  Sunday  meal  its  serves 
and  it  has  been  the  experience  hero  in 
Texas  and  no  doubt  wherever  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  Is  published  that  the 
exclusive  feature — the  feature  that  is 
really  a  feature,  one  that  will  bo  talked 
about,  that  will  have  a  value,  that  rings 
true  in  a  news  sense — is  what  draws 
the  circulation.  Readers  arc  quick  to 
di.stlngulsh  the  difference  between  the 
boiler  plate  feature  of  the  .syndicate 
page  of  some  bizarre  happening  In  "the 
four  hundred"  or  a  murder  on  the  Seine 
and  the  feature  treating  with  llustr.a- 
tlons  and  adequately  in  type  of  a  big 
happening  at  homo.  And  when  the 
feature  deals  with  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  known  in  the  paper’s  terri¬ 
tory  there  Is  no  comparison  with  the 
syndicate  “far  away”  love  affair  of  a 
dancing  girl  and  a  bewhlskered  duke. 


BEST  SUNDAY  PAPER 

AN  ENLARGED  DAILY 


Plain  Dealer  is  Essentially  “Cleveland 
Made” — Editor  Values  Syndicates,  But 
Demands  Individuality  in  Pages — In¬ 
form,  Entertain,  Give  Reliable  News, 

Is  His  Rule. 

By  W.  G.  VORPE, 

EiHtiir  Sunday  and  Feature  Jiepartment 
Clereland  Plain  Dialer. 

Why  is  the  Sunday  newspaper? 

And  whence? 

And  how? 

To  answer  these  three  questions  with- 
i  n  reasonable 
space  is  a  rather 
heavy  order. 
However,  the 
story  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  —  and  it 
was  the  biggest 
story  of  all  time 
— was  told  in  a 
few  sticks  of  six- 
point  type  and 
an  editor  whose 
watchword  i  n 
these  days  o  f 
print  pa  per 
shortage  is  “boll 
down”  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  something  of  much  less 
importance  in  a  few  hundred  words. 

AN  ENLARGED  DAILY. 

The  successful  Sunday  paper  of  to¬ 
day  is  A  l*AR'r  of  the  daily  newspaper 
product,  not  APART  from  it.  It  has 
not  been  many  years  since  it  played  in 
the  latter  role.  The  Sunday  newspaper 
started  partly  becau.se  the  publishers  of 
the  six-day  paper  saw  a  further  chance 
to  increa.se  its  revenue  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for 
an  issue,  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
.sive  than  the  week-day  only,  that  the 
family  might  enjoy  in  its  day  of  rest. 
From  this  .start  the  Sunday  paper  has 
travelled  by  a  route,  devious,  it  is  true, 
to  its  pre.sent  status,  a  buiky  newspaper 
of  many  sections,  providing  a  variety  of 
reading.  To-day  the  home  that  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  does  not  enter  is  almost 
as  rare  as  a  soldier  without  a  sweet¬ 
heart. 

Up  to  a  dec.ide  ago  many  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  issues  of  the  larger  city  dailies  had 
little  or  no  semblance  to  the  issues  of 
the  other  six  day.^  in  the  week.  The  ed¬ 
itors  and  the  owners  seemed  to  think 
the  Sunday  issue  must  lie  a  thing  apart 
from  their  regular  output.  Result,  there 
were  Sunday  papers  of  all  shades,  from 
the  yelling  yellow  with  sensiitional  sto- 
rie.s  that  reeked  with  scandal  to  the  dull 
drab  of  the  ultra-conservative  that  was 
about  as  interesting  as  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record. 

SYNDICATE  SUCCESS. 

Gradually  the  colors  began  to  change 
the  drab  mingling  with  the  yellow  till 
many  of  them  as.sumed  a  neutral  tint. 
And  this  brought  an  era  of  .syndicates. 
So  successful  were  these  syndicates  that 
they  grow  like  mu.shrooms  until  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  the  busy  editor  that  every  one  out 
of  a  job  had  gone  into  the  Sunday  syn¬ 
dicate  business.  Publishers  found  it  was 
cheaper  and  less  work  to  buy  syndicate 
pages  and  features  than  to  manufacture 
them.  Then  there  came  the  time  when 
many  of  the  big  Sunday  papers  looked 
like  a  large  family.  The  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  comic  pages  all  looked 
alike  or  very  near  it,  .so  that  It  didn’t 
make  much  difference  where  a  man 
bought  his  Sunday  paper — he  was  sure 
to  get  about  the  same  features. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deride  the  syn¬ 


dicate  or  say  that  it  is  not  a  wise  and 
useful  phase  of  the  newspaper  business, 
but  1  do  believe  it  has  been  overdone. 

In  fact,  many  publishers  seem  to  have 
agreed  on  that  some  time  ago,  for  the 
past  tew  years  have  seen  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  breaking  away  from  the  syndi¬ 
cate  page.s.  This  has  been  of  double 
benetlt  It  has  given  the  Sunday  papers 
a  greater  individuality  and  has  brought 
the  syndicates  to  a  higher  standard. 
Sunday  editors  are  still  buying  from  the 
syndicates,  bui  they  are  more  discrim¬ 
inating  in  their  choice  of  features,  and 
the  sellers  of  syndicate  material,  flndlng 
the  competition  keener,  force  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  provide  higher-grade  matter. 

And  thus  the  Sunday  newspaper  has, 
after  the  wanderings  •  of  a  prodigal, 
come  back  home.  To-day,  I  believe,  ' 
more  than  ever  before,  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  is  an  excellent  seventh-day  Issue 
of  its  brother,  the  six-day  newspaper. 

SUPPLY  the  DEMAND. 

Editors  who  know  their  business— 
and  those  who  don’t  have  short  careers 
— try  to  give  their  readers  the  kind  of 
a  newspaper  they  want.  And  they  find 
this  applies  to  the  Sunday  as  well  as  to 
the  week-day  issue.  Hence  there  is  to¬ 
day  the  same  difference  in  the  big  city 
Sunday  papers  that  makes  one  city  and 
its  people  different  from  some  other 
city. 

The  new.spaper  that  stands  highest  In 
any  community  is  the  newspaper  that 
gives,  not  only  the  news  without  preju¬ 
dice  or  favor,  but  tries  to  help  that 
community,  its  entepiirises,  and  Its  peo¬ 
ple  by  constructive  suggestion  and  In¬ 
formation.  And  this  applies  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  just  as  well  as  it  does  to  any 
of  the  other  daily  issues.  This  is  th» 
belief  of  the  organization  of  which  1 
happen  to  be  a  part,  and  the  respectable 
balance  on  the  happy  side  of  the  ledger 
tends  to  prove  the  sanity  of  the  stand. 
The  Plain  Dealer  doesn’t  try  to  make 
its  Sunday  newspaper  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  its  issues  of  the  other  days. 
It  aims  to  make  it  bigger  and  better 
Into  it  it  strives  to  put  features  that 
make  appeal  to  all  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  to  the  various  classes  that  make 
uj)  the  population  of  so  large  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  a  city  as  Cleveland. 

In  doing  this  it  keeps  in  mind  jusi 
three  fundamentaLs — information,  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  reliability.  Here  is  the 
trinity  of  newspaperdom.  People  ex¬ 
pect  the  newspaper  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed.  They  like  to  be  entertained, 
but  above  all,  they  admire  and  respect 
the  newspaper  that  is  reliable.  The 
Plain  Dealer,  both  dally  and  Sunday, 
alms  to  combine  these  three  good  points 
into  a  successful  combination. 

MAKE-UP  PI.AN. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher,  I  will  briefly  out¬ 
line  the  make-up  of  the  Sunday  Plain 
Dealer,  as  it  is  to-day  after  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  that  is  typical  of  all 
successful  Sunday  newspapers.  This 
make-up  is  constantly  changing — not 
sudden  shift.s,  but  gradual  improve¬ 
ments  that  produce  better  sections,  and 
at  the  .same  time  retain  the  mark  of 
individuality  by  which  our  readers  have 
come  to  know  the  Plain  Dealer. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  the 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer  is  distinctly  a 
“Cleveland-made”  paper.  Practically  all 
of  the  edlton  except  the  making  of  the 
comics  is  built  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
plant — and  the  editors  believe  the  day 
not  far  distant  when  the  comics  will  all 
lie  made  in  their  own  art  rooms.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  comic  section  of  four  pages, 
selected  from  the  output  of  several 
syndicates,  is  printed  from  mats — the 
only  outside  mats  used.  All  other  work, 
(Continued  on  page  XXII) 
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COURANT  IN  SUNDAY  FIELD 


After  150  Years  Hartford  Paper  Wins 
New  Success. 


By  Ralph  Reed  Wolf* 
Sunday  Editor,  Hartford  Courttnt, 


For  nearly  150  years  the  Hartford 
Courant  did  not  issue  a  Sunday  paper. 
When,  in  1913,  the  owners  decided  that 
it  was  advisable  to  publish  seven  days 
a  week  instead 
of  six  there  was 
no  lack  of  expert 
advice  by  the 
many  friends  of 
the  Courant  both 
for  and  against 
— for  the  most 
part  against. 
Faiiure  wa.s  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the 
the  downfall  o  f 
failure,  accord- 
ing  to  some,  that 
might  include  the 
daily  paper  with 
new  enterprise— 
the  Sunday.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  continuous  publication  had 
erased  the  word  “faiiure”  from  the 
Courant's  dictionary.  Never  for  a 
minute  did  the  editors  and  owners 
doubt  but  that  the  new  venture  would 
justify  the  work,  the  expense,  and  the 
hope  that  went  into  it. 


Ralph  R.  Wolfe. 


STRONG  COMPETITION. 

Hartford  had  at  that  time  two  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  The  great  New  York  pa¬ 
pers  are  delivered  here  early  Sunday 
morning.  Curiosity  made  the  public 
buy  the  first  issue  of  the  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ant  to  the  extent  of  25,000  copies.  After 
that  the  paper  had  to  be  sold  on  its 
merits.  Advertisers  had  to  be  shown 
that  there  was  real  value  in  increasing 
their  appropriations  to  Include  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  in  their  campaigns.  The 
public'  had  to  be  shown  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  get  along  without  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courant. 

And  this  was  done  in  the  face  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  need  not  be  recounted  to 
newspaper  men  who  remember  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  upon  all  newspapers.  Over  two 
years  ago  the  return  privilege  was  ab¬ 
solutely  shut  off  for  the  Sunday  paper. 
Kven  experienced  newspaper  men  said 
it  could  not  be  done.  Later,  they  all  did 
It 

WINS  SUCCESS, 

To-day  the  Sunday  Courant  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  Connecticut 
Sunday  paper.  It  has  even  beaten  out 
the  daily  Courant 

First,  it  is  a  newspaper,  going  to 
press  the  same  hour  Sunday  morning 
as  does  the  daily  paper  each  day.  Sec¬ 
ond.  in  regard  to  its  special  features,  it 
is  above  all  Hartford  and  Connecticut  in 
its  aspirations.  The  majority  of  its 
many  illustrated  stories  are  local  in 
their  nature.  It  tries,  however,  not  in 
any  case  to  be  parochial.  Its  readers 
are  catholic  in  their  tastes.  It  aims  to 
supply  their  varied  interests. 


Ad  Organizations  Merge 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising  League 
and  the  Dallas  Sales  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  consolidated  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  being  known  as  the  Dallas  Ad¬ 
vertising  League.  The  combined  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  two  organizations  is  about 
500,  and  a  membership  campaign  is  now 
on  to  Increase  this  to  1,600.  The  Sales 
Managers’  Association  will  not  lose  1 
Identity  in  the  merged  organization,  but 
will  become  a  division  under  the  di¬ 
visional  study  plan  now  being  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Dallas  Ad  men. 


GIVE  ’EM  FICTION,  SAYS  NASON 


Philadelphia  Editor  Writes  that  a  Real  Flesh  and  Blood 
Story  Is  the  Best  Sunday  ^iewspaper  Feature — 

Job  Is  to  Make  Every  Page  Vital. 


By  Harry  Baxter  Nason, 

Sunday  Editor  the  Fkiladelpkia  Inquirer. 

r  \  OME  day  and  somewhere  in  Amer- 
^ica  there  will  be  fiashed  upon  the 
public  a  Sunday  newspaper  that  will 
please  the  most  fastidious  editor  and 
will  also  please  the  publisher  and  the 
people,  for  it  will  be  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
world.  That  will  be  the  time  when  the 
Sunday  editor  can  get  the  material  he 
wishes — for  to-day  he  must  take  what 
he  can  get 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  writer 
has  been  Sunday  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which  goes  into  almost  half  a  million 
homes  every  Sunday,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  it  must  be  a  pretty  good 
newspaper  at  that  Nevertheless,  1 
have  never  been  able  to  get  out  an  Is¬ 
sue  that  could  by  any  means  be  call¬ 
ed  nigh  unto  perfection.  'We  can  al¬ 
ways  get  a  few  good  pages,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  have  to  print  a  large  number  of 
poor  pages  because  there  is  apparently 
no  way  by  which  all  the  pages  can  be 
made  good. 

EVERT  PAGE  GOOD. 

When  I  call  a  Sunday  newspaper 
good  I  mean  that  every  page,  every 
column,  and  every  line  must  have 
something  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
each  and  every  individual.  This  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task,  and  the  one  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  publish  such  a  variety  of 
material  as  will  interest  the  greatest 
number  of  the  people  and  be  sure  to 
cover  as  many  fields  as  jiossible  and 
have  each  article  written  by  a  writer 
who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about 

To-day  99  per  cent,  of  all  articles  are 
written  either  from  guess,  from  imagi¬ 
nation,  from  reports,  or  from  the  en- 
cyclopajdia.  Quite  naturally  these  ar¬ 
ticles  are  almost  worthless  because  the 
heart  of  the  writer  is  not  in  his  work, 
his  mind  is  on  the  price  per  column 
and  the  number  of  columns  he  can 
slip  through  between  the  desk  pad  and 
the  murderous  blue  pencil.  With  the 
average  writer  it  ds  not  a  question  of 
pleasing  the  public,  it  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  humbugging  the  Sunday  editor 
and  getting  away  with  enough  stuff  to 
buy  a  flivver. 

The  staff  of  a  Sunday  newspaper 
should  consist  of  men  and  women  from 
ev'ery  walk  in  life,  but  it  doesn’t,  and 
the  actual  perfection  day  may  not  come 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years. 
Even  as  things  are  now,  it  costs  a 
mighty  big  sum  to  get  out  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  but  the  perfect  newspaper 
■will  cost  ten  times  as  much. 

BDITOR  AN  ENCTCU)P.®DIA. 

And  that  is  the  reason  that  nowadays 
the  Sunday  editor  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  an  encyclopaedia  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  he  must  be  a  specialist  in  each 
and  every  line.  He  must  be  a  doctor,  a 
scientist,  an  astronomdlr,  a  cigar  manu¬ 
facturer,  a  storekeeper,  a  chauffeur,  a 
flivver  manufacturer,  a  mechanic  In  all 
lines,  carpenter,  sporting  authority,  card 
player,  crap  shooter,  motor  man,  con¬ 
ductor,  engineer,  a  well-posted  member 
of  the  nobility  and  royalty,  a  geog¬ 
rapher,  an  Edison,  a  Wilson,  poltician, 
builder,  architect,  artist,  mathematician, 
a  Parisian  Worth — and  everything  else, 
for  he  must  know  all  these  things  in 
order  that  his  pages  may  have  what  is 


new  and  of  actual  interest  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  to  the  people  alike.  Yet 
we  are  merely  mortals,  and  few  of  us 
have  hidden  or  displayed  angel  wings, 
so  the  publishers  have  to  put  up  with 
us  and  they  eventually  decide  that  we 
are  doing  the  best  we  can. 

The  trouble  with  most  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  is  that  the  Sunday  editor  looks 
forward  merely  to  pleasing  the  publish¬ 
er  one  day  in  the  week,  while  during  the 
other  six  days  his  mind  is  on  the  pay 
envelope.  If  publishers  were  to  pay 
Sunday  editors  twice  what  the  afore¬ 
said  Sunday  editors  think  they  are 
worth  these  men  would  be  relieved  of 
the  terror  of  counting  small  change,  and 
it  would  be  a  big  investment  for  the 
publisher  because  then  the  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor  would  not  only  stop  worrying  six 
days  a  week  about  his  pay,  but  he  would 
have  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  in 
order  to  bold  his  Job. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  think 
that  he  can  get  another  job  just  as 
good,  at  that  very  moment  that  man 
becomes  almost  useless  because  his  am¬ 
bition  will  have  been  snuffed  out  like 
the  life  of  the  Buddhist  on  his  way  to 
Nirvana — or  as  Gautama  put  it,  like  the 
going  out  of  a  candle.  The  other  job  is 
close  by,  so  why  worry? 

CIRCULATION  GETTERS. 

As  to  what  is  the  best  circulation  get¬ 
ter  and  holder,  there  may  be  diverse 
opinions,  but,  editor  though  I  am,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  best  circula¬ 
tion  getter  is  the  head  and  brains  of 
the  advertising  department.  Never  was- 
there  a  successful  Sunday  paper  that 
was  not  filled  with  ads,  large  and  small, 
but  mostly  small,  and  first  and  always 
the  actual  standing  of  a  newspaper  can 
be  told  by  a  glance  at  its  advertising 
columns.  Just  why  this  is  so  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  explain,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  nevertheless.  Where  there  is 
team  work  between  the  advertising  and 
editorial  departments/  there  is  success, 
and  where  the  cordial  feeling  it  missing 
— ^it  is  a  case  of  good  night!  Nothing 
doing! 

When  it  comes  to  Sunday  features — 
there’s  the  rub.  Can  any  man  tell  just 
what  makes  a  good  Sunday  feature? 
Perha|ip  he  can  and  perhaps  he  can’t — 
neve.fH^'-Iess  we  all  know  some  things 
that  have  pleased  the  public. 

First  and  foremost  I  would  place 
stories,  long  and  short,  continued  and 
complete.  Spend  an  hour  in  a  big  library 
and  see  what  the  patrons  carry  away 
with  them.  Science?  No  thank  you. 
History?  Excuse  me.  Botany?  It  Is  to 
laugh.  Classics?  Call  the  police!  Fic¬ 
tion?  Hurrah!  You’ve  guessed  it.  Some 
guesser.  Fiction  of  all  kinds,  poor  and 
worse,  and  more  of  the  worse  than  of 
the  poor — but  fiction  all  the  same  and 
none  of  your  high-class  fiction  at  that, 
but  stories  that  bring  tears  and  smiles, 
tales  that  bring  a  lump  up  into  your 
throat  when  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
parted,  apparently  forever.  You  know 
they  are  going  to  meet  after  the  war  is 
over  and  that  they  will  marry  and  live 
as  happy  as  most  couplea  but  that 
doesn’t  keep  your  heart  from  thumping 
and  salt  water  from  trickling  down  your 
cheeks,  and  when  you  come  near  the 
finis  you  are  so  pleased  to  find  that  she 
still  loves  him  and  that  he  still  loves 


her,  and.  father  is  willing  at  last;  that 
the  missing  wiil  has  been  found  and  the 
cad  of  a  villain  was  given  one  hour  to 
leave  town  with  his  wife  who  had  mas¬ 
queraded  as  a  single  maid  in  order  to 
drive  the  hero  away  and  thus  bring 
revenge  upon  the  heroine  because  the 
adventurer  and  the  adventuress  wanted 
to  destroy  the  will — you  are  so  pleased 
that  all  has  turned  out  just  as  you 
wanted  it  to  turn  out  that  tears  of  joy 
trickle  down  those  same  cheeks  and  you 
tell  all  your  friends  that  if  they  want 
to  read  a  really  and  truly  fine  story, 
they  must  get  that  particular  story  and 
pay  no  attention  to  other  friends  who 
tell  them  about  all  that  high-class  stuff. 

There  you  have  it — the  story  that 
makes  your  readers  tingle  clear  down 
to  the  holes  in  their  stockings.  And  all 
this  is  true  of  everything  that  should 
be  published  in  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
Every  line  should  have  the  tingle,  the 
more  tingle  the  better,  even  if  the  tingle 
is  so  strong  that  it  goes  away  past  the 
hole  in  the  stocking  and  reaches  the 
cotton  toe  attached  to  the  silk  upper. 

So  that’s  the  feature!  It  should  be 
in  every  page  and  in  every  column,  and 
when  you  can  get  that  sort  of  material 
and  can  publish  twenty  pages  of  it  every 
Sunday,  then  you  won’t  have  to  ask  any 
living  person  a  question  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  feature — you  will  just  go 
ahead  and  reap  the  harvest. 


SIMONDS  KNEW  EUROPE  AT  17 


School  Chum  Tells  of  Boyhood  of 
World  War  Historian. 

Frank  Slmonds,  whose  splendid  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  world  war  has  become  a 
striking  Sunday  feature,  is  a  former 
schoolmate  of  Charles  P.  F.  Campbell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell  recently 
gave  this  interesting  Interview  to  the 
Columbus  Dispatch:  “Of  all  the  boys 
and  girls  with  whom  I  went  to  school 
in  the  historic  town  of  Concord,  Mass., 
no  one  made  a  more  -narked  impres- 
^on  upon  me  than  Frank  Simonds. 

“Even  then  he  had  a  wonderful  grasp 
of  the  English  language.  Before  grad¬ 
uating,  his  ability  as  a  writer  took  form 
in  the  creation  of  the  ‘High  School 
Voice.’ 

“Being  an  omnivorous  reader,  once 
Simonds  got  a  taste  of  the  fascination 
given  by  the  study  of  historic  events 
he  plunged  into  books  relating  to  his¬ 
tory  by  the  dozen,  and  began  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  almost  uncanny 
grasp  of  historic  events.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  almost  a  mania  for  the 
studying  of  mapa  At  seventeen  he 
knew  the  population  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  F’rance.  When  most  boys  were 
off  playing  football  or  baseball,  he 
would  be  drawing  a  detailed  map  of  one 
of  the  smallest  states  in  the  Balkans. 
He  would  familiarly  talk  about  rivers, 
towns,  and  mountain  passes  of  some 
remote  locality  in  middle  Europe  that 
his  classmates  had  never  heard  of. 

“He  was  deeply  interested  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  War,  and  not  only  read 
a  great  deal  about  this  subject,  but  took 
delight  in  getting  first-hand  information 
from  any  one  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  great  American  conflict.  Thus,  as 
a  boy  he  was  preparing  himself  for  his 
present  great  work.” 


Reduce  Price  of  Paper 
Beginning  last  Monday  morning  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  reduced  its  price 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  to  one  cent  a 
copy.  Several  months  ago,  owing  to 
high  newsprint  prices,  the  street  sale 
price  was  raised  to  two  cents. 
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FIRST  IN 

ROTOGRAVURE 


The  new  YORK  times,  the  first  American  newspaper  to 
make  use  of  the  rotogravure  process,  issues  a  twelve-page  section 
with  its  Sunday  edition  presenting  the  world  news  in  photographs 
reproduced  by  the  perfected  rotogravure  process.  Every  detail  of  the 
picture  is  brought  out  in  a  beautiful  clear  impression  and  in  soft,  sepia 
•  tones. 

Superb  results  are  obtained  by  this  process,  through  the  etching  of  illus¬ 
trations  on  a  copper  cylinder.  It  is  the  highest  development  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  The  superiority  extends  to  the  advertisements,  which 
are  given  such  distinction  that  they  cannot  escape  the  reader’s  eye. 

The  Rotogravure  Section  of  The  New  York  Times  enters 
the  homes  of  more  than  400,000  purchasers  every  Sunday. 

The  arrival  of  the  section  is  looked  forward  to  with  eager 
anticipation  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  families  throughout  the  nation.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  value,  especially  for  articles  of  women’s  wear,  line 
furniture  and  objects  of  art,  is  not  surpassed. 

Since  September  9,  1917,  the  Magazine  Section  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  I'he  New  Voik  l  imes  has  also  been 
printed  by  the  rotograyure  process.  The  improvement  in 
this  attractive,  high-class  feature  of  Fhe  Times  is  marked. 

The  Mid-Week  Pictorial  of  Ihe  New  V'ork  limes, 
issued  Thursday,  is  printed  in  rotogravure.  In  this 
weekly  publication,  the  story  of  the  war  from  day  to 
day  and  of  important  current  events  is  told  in  pictures 
notable  for  their  faithful  reproduction  of  details. 

TIMKS  ANNF..\ 
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Kolograi  ure.  Of  Set  mnd  Fine  Half  Tone  Sectiont  of  Sunday  Papers 


By  Centralinrd 
Co-opef»ti»e 
Syndicate- 
Promotion 
and  Sellinc. 


“The  Gre;itcst  National  Sc.  Weekly  Circulation,  at  The  Ixtwest  Rate” 

THESE  PAPERS  WILL  CARRY  INCREASED  REVENUE  OF 

$500,000.00 

IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  THIS  COMING  YEAR 


In  Conjunction 
with 
Regular 
Foreign 

Representatives. 


METHODS 

Five  top  grade  repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  well 
equipped  offices  in 
New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  cover  one 
thousand  national  ac¬ 
counts  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  agencies  with  the 
most  scientific  and  ef¬ 
fective  newspaper  and 
magazine  standards  of 
service  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Under  the  direction  of 
FRANCIS  LAWTON,  Jt. 

(jeneral  Manager 


REVENUE 

The  photographic 
News  Syndicate’s  cen¬ 
tralized  representation 
will  develop  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  National 
Advertising  .  Revenue 
for  Rotogravure  Pic¬ 
torial  Sections,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  by  new 
and  exclusive  methods 
of  established  sound¬ 
ness. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  REASON 

The  Syndicate  soliciting  staff”  can  develop  more  business  for  each  Ciraphic  Section  on  its  list,  by  reason 
of  its  representation  of  many,  than  individual  foreign  representatives  could  get  for  the  same  papers  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  that  agents  and  advertisers  prefer  to  deal  with  all  Graphic  Siec- 
tions  through  a  single  organization,  Ijecause  it  saves  them  time  and  trouble,  and  makes  the  propositirin 
as  a  whole  easier  to  un<lerstanfl. 


PROMOTION 

Every  paiicr  on  the  new  Syndicate  list 
will  be  inaividaally  featured  in  pcrMnal 
solicitations,  presentations  to  agency  staffs, 
advertising  in  Trade  Pa|iers,  “houv"  copy 
aervice.  direct  matter,  combination  rate 
cards  and  business  stationery 


TERMS 

Each  publisher  who  subscribes  now  will 
receive  the  full  value  of  the  whole  service 
at  a  small  fraction  of  its  total  cost,  or  les.s 
than  the  salary  of  one  solicitor.  Write  at 
once  for*  a  special  pro|>osilion.  based  on 
what  we  ran  do  for  you  in  particular. 


EXPERT  SERVICE  AND  REST  PRlNTINCi  IN  ANY  PROCESS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  SYNDICATE 
Francis  Lawton,  Jr.,  General  Manager,  15  East  40th  Street,  New  York.  Tcleithoiie:  Vaiulcrhilt  22W). 


TT»e  Shooluig 
of  Mayor  Gayoor 
Remarkable  photograph 
made  launcdialely  after  Ei-  '' 

Mayor  Cayaor  was  shot,  show¬ 
ing  the  blood  running  out  of  the 
wound,  and  "Bill"  Edwards  (left) 
supporting  the  Mayor. 


Inauguration  of  President  Wilson 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


O  .\merican  Press  .Asso. 
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rsl  pholo- 
iph  asade  of  N. 

.  harbor  from  an 
roplane.  ViewofBcd- 
r's  Island,  showing  The 
itule  of  Liberty, 


Wreck  of  the 
S .  S.  Voltuma. 
The  doomed  Voltuma 
(Third  on  left)  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rescue  ships. 
Note  Kfe  boat,  containing  sur¬ 
vivors,  in  foreground. 


The  Photo-News  Department  of  The  American  Press  Association  has  been 
purchased  by  The  Western  Newspaper  Union.  This  department  will  be  continued 
under  the  same  management  as  formerly. 

The  only  changes  will  be  along  the  line  of  enlargement  and  improvement. 

Photographs  which  have  the  newspaper  snap  and  punch  will  be  characteristic 
of  this  department. 

The  Western  Newspaper  Union,  with  branches  in  thirty-seven  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  will  have  facilities  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  news 
photographs  equal  to  any  other  agency. 

Speled  and  service  will  be  on  tap  in  this  Photo-News  Department  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  and  fifty-two  weeks  a  year. 

Headquarters  continue  in  New  York  City,  under  the  active  charge  of  Thomas 
F.  Clark 

AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  PHOTO-NEWS  DEP’T 

239  WEST  THIRTY.NINTH  STREET 
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This  is  a  page  of  adver¬ 
tisers  using  The  Sun  s 
Pictorial  Magazine 


The  best  printed  and 
most  interesting 
section  of  its  kind 


NKW  YORK.  SUNDAY.  SUt-TEMKEK  23.  1917. 


.1  BLcfr{A4r^torC«. 


SiitAii»nA 


^eiDarl&<![a 


AT  ST'vsraBCr 

Mitfi*  Autumn 


Street  Dresses 


MIGNONETTE  GRAND 

Small  cnoupfa  itracr  the  <lrawiii^ 
rni>ai.  yet  of  aoch  iiiarvciuut  tone 
volume  and  nebneea  that  it  aatit* 
he*  the  moai  critical,  the  Knabc 
Niignoiiette  tirand  U  the  wiae 
rhriice  of  the  Jiacerninf  mu*iciau. 

Lem§th  antg  S  ft.  2  fn. 
Priced  at  |7M  In  Mahogany 
Comtmiemt  ferivu  of  aarmeiil. 


PI  \NOST.\kE\  IN  EXt*HANOE 


SALE  Oriental  Ri 


!•  SALE 

for  tiM 

vvrek  only.  Not  week  all  pncf*  ao  up  aiam. 

AmwH4MAf>a,yt.aaM  taila«««P7« 

•mm  »i« 

aw<WiAMC5M4KAaAaM.>« 

axh  i«7n 

htmd  Mcnotus  tea  It}  to 

A  hi  W  tics  ^m4  IM 

toiTP  wwftatoitet 
0MhaaASAS«OTa««7a«to»in  ■>•«» 

OmMamadak  «a«;a  la  oi 

0M(A»«4Mt  UtMa  ‘  IP  lU 

— . 117  "  m  '• 


OtoMlVTA/A 


The  Most  Eleautiful  Shop 
in  America 

ear  ttur  brmc  a  the  moat  beautiful  ia 
AmrrMa.  It’a  really  Mit  a  alfhe  — but  a»  earlv  Ehf- 
liah  Manor  If  run  lo«e  brautiful  thiiw*  amM  beaw' 
tiful  anireandhif*  yon  rannot  iprnd  Afirrn  minute* 
tn  better  advanlime  than  by  imparting  nnr  iteip  and 
a  muat  mtcrctliaa  cihibition  of  Orafenola*  m  Period 
Iteaian  robtnrta 

Columbia  Grafonola 


AKUOWHEAD 

rumHurr  ^^Comnait* 


Adam  Deuftn 


Columbia  Craphophone  Company 

111  f  ifth  ATennr.  Nr«  YnHi,  at  ink  Street 


' 

Jr  ■ 

tntoA  fitel  ^ 

DCAL  tEFIlCEKATOtS  SANITOt  UmCIRATtWa 

3gB[jJ2mKSL2EflC-^BC 
I  ri  ^  ih 

3S«5SK 

Our  complnta  iioa  co« 

an  a  broad  ronfn 
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Experts  See  Great  Future  For  Velvet  Gravure, 
Now  a  Practical  Success  in  Many  Cities 


It  iB  the  purpose  of  The  Editor  and 
Pi'BusHRR  in  presenting  to  Its  reader.- 
this  section  of  the  Sunday  Newspaper 
Annual  to  signalise  the  entrance  Into 
practical  newspaper  service  of  thi* 
gravure  printing 
process. 

Judged  by  all 
standards  it  is  the 
most  important 
development  in  the 
newspaper  indus¬ 
try  since  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  stereo- 
typing  process 
with  half-tone  il¬ 
lustration. 

Newspaper  gra¬ 
vure  printing  is 
in  its  infancy,  but 
its  development 
Julius  Herman.  during  three  years 
has  been  rapid,  and  its  potentiali¬ 
ties  are  boundless.  To-day  we  see  it 
applied  to  some  twenty-five  Sunday 
newspapers  of  American  cities,  and  men 
who  speak  from  technical  knowledge 
confidently  foresee  In  the  not  distant  fu¬ 
ture  dally  gravure  printing  on  news 
print  stock,  with  gravure  in  colors  for 
Sunday  supplementa 
The  principles  of  intaglio,  or  gravure, 
printing  have  been  known  for  half  a 
century,  but  only  twelve  years  ago  were 
they  made  applicable  to  rapid  newspa¬ 
per  web  service.  There  are  numerous 
variations  of  the  process,  known  in  the 
trade  by  copyrighted  names,  mainly 
coined  of  the  word  "gravure.*’  Improve¬ 
ments  are  constantly  being  made  by  a 
coterie  of  Inventive  geniuses  who  fore¬ 
see  a  greater  future,  though  gravure 
process  is  far  beyond  the  experimental 
stage. 

INVENTED  IN  1905. 

Dr.  Edward  Mertens,  of  Frleburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  a  chemist,  is  credited  with  having 
constructed  the  first  practical  newspa¬ 
per  gravure  outfit.  He  brought  out  his 
invention  in  1905.  Julius  Herman,  a 
New  York  lithographer  and  printer,  who 
had  Interestedly  watched  the  Mertens  ex¬ 
periments,  purchased  American  rights 
and  Introduced  the  process  into  news¬ 
paper  service  In  this  country. 

The  first  newspaper  to  Install  in  its 
own  plant  a  gravure  printing  outfit  was 
the  New  York  Times,  though  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Ijeader,  Philadelphia  Public  I.,edg- 
er,  Boston  Herald,  and  Chicago  Tribune 
were  clohe  In  the  race  for  the  premier 
use  of  this  exquisite  process. 

The  Times  published  a  gravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  New  York  girls  in  the 
velvet  tones  of  "Rotogravure"  on  Sun¬ 
day,  December  7,  1913,  and  on  July  26, 
1914,  after  several  successful  experi¬ 
ments  with  slip-ln  pictures,  gravure  un¬ 
der  the  copyrighted  name  "Roto¬ 


gravure"  became  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  Sunday  Times.  In  the  second 
regular  supplement  the  first  picture.-  of 
the  world  war  appeared. 

The  Times  now  has  a  battery  of  four 
gravure  pre.s.ses,  having  just  added  one. 
The  circulation  of  that  great  newspaper 
has  almost  doubled  since  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  fine  section,  though,  of 
course,  it  was  but  a  contributing  factor. 
However,  the  management  of  that  news-* 
paper  frankly  say  that  the  "Roto¬ 
gravure"  has  been  a  tremendous  circu¬ 
lation  success  from  its  inception,  and 
that  the  Times  section  is  being  greatly 
enlarged  makes  obvious  the  value  put 
upon  it.  The  advertising  rate  runs  to 
$1.15  per  agate  line  in  the  Times,  and 
demand  often  exceeds  space  limitations. 
In  other  newspapers,  where  gravure 
has  been  established,  similar  conditions 
exist. 

RESULTS  IN  OBRMANT. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Editor  and 


pictures  to  preas  in  three  or  four  hours 
and  running  off  editions  at  the  rate  of 
12.000  |)er  hour. 

■“The  name  ‘Rotogravure*  was  coined 
from  the  names  of  the  Rotophot  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Berlin,  and  the  Photogravure 
Company,  of  Cologne,  which  two  con¬ 
cerns  con.soiidated  and  took  up  the 
Mertens  inventions. 

"The  first  ‘Rotogravuiv*  pi-e.ss  install¬ 
ed  in  this  country  was  in  the  printing 
office  of  the  National  Ca.sh  Register 
Company,  Dayton,  O.,  in  1910.  That 
pre.ss  came  to  this  country  from  Cer- 
many,  via  England.  The  first  newspa¬ 
per  installation  was  at  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Soon  thereafter  In¬ 
stallations  were  made  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Cleveland  Ijeader, 
Boston  Herald,  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

"I  see  no  practical  reason  why  gravure 
printing  should  not  ultimately  supplant 
present  methods.  Of  course,  this  may 
not  be  for  some  years,  but  there  will 
he  a  general  acceptance  of  the  process 
In  time.  We  are  now  printing  at  the 
average  rate  of  5.000  eight-page  sections 


FIRST  ROTOGR.WURE  PRESS  IN  UNITED  ST.\TES.  INSTALLED  AT 
PRINTING  PLANT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO 


Publisher  Mr.  Herman  said;  "The  won¬ 
der  to  me  is  that  gravure  printing  is  not 
more  extensively  used  by  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  Before  1  installed  the  New  York 
Times  equipment  I  had  made  nine  visits 
to  Germany,  and  had  seen  there  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  Dr.  Mertens  highly  develop¬ 
ed  in  practical  newspaper  use.  I  in¬ 
terviewed  many  publishers  of  the  United 
States  before  I  finally  interested  Mr. 
Ochs  in  the  process  as  a  practical  fea¬ 
ture.  I»ng  before  the  war  German 
newspapers  were  using  gravure  on  regu¬ 
lar  news  print  stock,  and  were  getting 
excellent  results.  There  was  also  in  use 
a  press  attachment  by  means  of  which 
gravure  pictures  were  reproduced  on 
news  sheets,  printed  by  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses.  and  the  publishers  wer^,  getting 


per  hour  In  this  country.  Much  greater 
speed  is  possible.  The  future  is  highly 
promising. 

"The  next  development  will  be  gra¬ 
vure  printing  In  colors — photographs 
shown  in  the  natural  life  colors.  I 
am  bringing  out  a  press  to  do  that 
work,  and  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
it  through  Thb  Editor  and  PuBLisMBn. 

"Not  only  should  gravure  printing  be 
accepted  liecause  of  the  artistic  result.-, 
but  becau.se  of  the  economy  of  the  op¬ 
eration.  It  should  be  less  exF>ensive  to 
produce  than  ordinary  half-tone  en¬ 
graving.  It  is  young  and  in  the  most 
difficult  stage  of  its  development.  Some 
day  it  will  be  in  universal  u.se.” 

Gravure  printing  may  be  explained 
In  simple  terma  There  are  several 
methods  employed,  with  various  claims 
of  technical  advantage.  The  principles, 
however,  without  an  attempt  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  disputed  processes,  are 


well  established.  Gravure  is  just  the 
reverse  of  half-tone  engraving.  Where¬ 
as  the  half-tone  carries  the  ink  impres¬ 
sion  on  a  surface  of  raised  dots  or  stip¬ 
ple.  the  gravure  is  etched  in  a  serie.s  of 
intaglio  cells,  and  the  impre.s.-iun  is 
from  ink  caught  in  those*  cells,  it  is 
the  difference  between  Ini'ised  engrav¬ 
ing  and  engraving  in  relief.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  a  gravure  plate  is.  like  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a*  half-tone  matrix.  It  is  ink 
impressed  in  the  intaglio  which  spreads 
upon  the  paper.  Thus  the  priH-e.ss  over¬ 
comes  the  mechanical  effiH't  of  the  halt- 
tone,  which  gives  an  impre.>»sion  in  dots 

The  gravure  process  is  made  in  the 
following  steps,  with  variations  acconl- 
ing  to  the  acceptanct*  of  innovations: 
First,  a  photographic  negative  of  the 
de.sired  copy  Is  made,  and  from  it  a  posi¬ 
tive  is  taken.  A  half-tone  screen  i.>* 
used,  and  may  Is*  applied  either  in 
making  the  negative  or  ixisltive.  After 
the  positive  is  made,  it  is  coaled  with 
solutions  which  form  a  film.  This  film 
Is  placed  on  a  copper  cylinder,  and  a 
negative  print  is  made  on  the  cylinder 
The  copper  print  l.s  then  etched  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  half¬ 
tone,  though  the  etching  need  not  Is- 
so  deep.  A  late  development  of  the 
process  calls  for  the  use  of  carlKin  tis¬ 
sue  instead  of  the  method  of  coating  the 
|io.sitivc  with  a  film. 

One  cylinder  is  prepared  for  each  side 
of  the  sheet  and  then  placed  on  the  press 
The  edition  is  run  from  a  web.  The 
paper  passes  over  the  engraved  plate, 
which  has  lieen  inked  from  composition 
rolls,  but  the  top  surface  of  the  gravure 
plate  is  wiped  clean  liefore  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  paper,  thus  removing 
superfluous  ink.  The  impression  is  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  paper  picking  up  the  ink 
lodged  In  the  intaglio  cella  griving  a 
transfer  of  remarkably  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate  quality  and  true  to  the  photograph¬ 
ic  original.  The  screen  u.sed  Is  of  much 
finer  mesh  than  the  ordinary  half-tone 
screen,  and  splendid  results  are  obtain¬ 
ed  on  ordinary  news  print,  though  liet- 
ter  paper  gives  better  printing.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  is  getting  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  from  news  print. 

PAOR  MAKE-Ur. 

In  the  make-up,  type  is  set  In  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  and  fine  press  or  engravers' 
proofs  taken.  An  artist  lays  out  the 
picture  inserts,  and  he  then  pastes  up 
the  proofs  of  type  and  justifies  the  page 
with  his  paste  pot  and  shears,  just  as 
a  printer  does  with  his  lead,  rules,  and 
quoins.  After  the  artist  has  finished 
with  his  work,  the  processes  become 
photographic. 

As  a  rule,  newspapers  have  accepted 
warm  sepia  as  the  best  color,  though 
some  brilliant  results  have  been  obtain- 
etl  In  bright  greens  and  purples.  The 
color  choice  depends  somewhat  on  the 
subject. 

Not  only  does  the  beauty  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  reproduction  attract  read¬ 
ers.  but  adverti.sers  select  it  for  faith¬ 
ful  reproduction  of  photographs  of 
merchandi.se,  art  subjects,  including 
fine  apparel,  house  furnishings,  jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  etc.,  especially 
lending  them.selves  to  satisfactory  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

This  ia.st  word  In  newspaper  !iervii;e 
strike.s  a  high  note  in  modern  print¬ 
ing  achievement,  and  gravure  holds  a 
wonderful  future. 
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Leading  Figures  in  American  Journalism 


lJ>iFAYETTE  YOUNG 

I’ublithcr  Det  Moine*  Capital 


D.  D.  MOORE 

Editor  New  Orleaas  Timet- Picayi 


GEN.  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR 

Proprietor  Botton  Globe 


V.  S.  McCLATCHY 

Publisher  Sacraroenlo  Bee 


R.  F.  R.  HUNTSMAN 

President  Brooklyn  Standard-Union 


A.  E.  BRAUN 

General  Manager  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  _ _ 


CHAS.  K.  BLANDIN 
Pub.  St.  Paul  Despatch  i 


D.  R.  HANNA 

Prop.  Cleveland  Leader 
and  Neurs. 


W.  A.  ELLIOT! 

Business  Manager  Jacksonville 
Times- Union 


ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK 

President  Chicago  Tribune 


WM.  RANDOLPH 
HEARST 

Proprietor  Heard  Newi- 
papers 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 
Proprietor  New  York  Sun 
and  Balliwore  Newi 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT 

Proprietor 
N.  Y.  Herald 


HENRY  WATTERSON 

Editor  Louuville  Courier* Journal 


ROBERT  LINCOLN  OBRIEN 

Editor  Boatoa  Herald  and  Traveler 


JOHN  C.  SHAFFER 

Editor  Shaffer  Newspaper* 


FRANK  P.  GLASS 
Editor  Binnin|{kam  New* 


CLARK  HOWELL 
Editor  Allania  Constitarion 


ROBERT  F.  PAINE 

Elditor  Scripp*  Newspaper* 


L.  V.  ASHBAUGH 

Proprietor  Clover  Leaf  News¬ 
paper*  I 


RICHARD  HOOKER 
Proprietor  Springfield  Republici 


JAMES  KEELEY 

President  Chicago  Herald 


ARTHUR  CAPPER 
Proprietor  Topeka  Capital 


W.  J.  CONNERS 

Proprietor  Buffalo  Enquirer  and  Courier 


H.  L.  PITTOCK 

President  Portland  Oregonian 
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A  Group  of  Distinguished  American  Newspaper  Makers 


RALPH  PULITZER 

Editor  Ntw  York  World 


ELBERT  H.  BAKER 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 
Proprietor  Philadelphia  Publi 
i  Ledger 


RODMAN  WANAMAKER 
Proprietor  Philadelphia  PreM; 

Telegraph  / 


^^LDEN  MARCH 
Editor  Philadelphia  Pre»» 


GEN.  FELIX  AGNUS  COL.  WILLIAM  HESTElt^ 

Proprietor  Baltimore  American  and  Proprietor  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagli 


E.  LANSING  RAY 
Vice-Preaident  St.  Louii  Globe- Democrat 


COL.  OLIVER  S.  HERSHMAN 
Proprietor  Pittsburgh  Press 


FRANK  B.  NOYES 

Editor  Washington  Star 
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Sunday  Paper  Firmament 


Glittering  Stars 


Franklin  P.  Adami*  colyum 
runt  Sundays,  but  F.P.A.  doesn't 
work  and  his  slavish  contribs 
crown  Monday  towers.  Such  is 
the  power  of  his  fame. 


Arthur  Brisbane,  for  20  years  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
HearsI  newspapers,  now  also  publisher  of  the  Washington  Times, 
has  made  millions  think  in  abstract  terms.  Wonderful  is  the  im¬ 
press  of  his  genius. 


Rudolph  Block,  editor  of  I  ic^FSt  comics,  for  20  years  daddy  of  the  funny-side  boys, 
career  started  on  The  Sun,  under  Dana.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  journalists  and  his 
has  Just  entered  the  lists.  Mr.  Block  writes  under  the  pen-name  *  Bruno  Lming.” 


Frank  A.  Simonds,  the  acknowledged  World  War  authority,  whose  running  his¬ 
tory  of  the  stupendous  conflict  is  telegraphed  as  “spot  news"  to  many  newspapers. 


"Dimple*,"  one  of  ihe  briffhleit 
comic*,  i*  from  Grace  Draylon**  magic 
pen.  Mr*.  Draylon  ha*  been  enlerlam- 
I,  with  *ketch  and  *tory,  *ince 


Gene  Carr**  “Lady  Bountiful."  had  *o  much  trouble 
looking  after  her  gang  of  gullennipe*  that  Carr  in¬ 
vented  "Uncle  Dudley"  to  help  her,  and  now  he'* 
more  trouble  than  the  kid*. 


For  43  year*  F.  Opper  ha*  been  drawmg  comic  pic¬ 
ture*.  Hi*  kr*l  contnbution*  were  to  a  little  *heet  called 
"Wild  Oat*."  Then  he  entertained  Le*lie'*  reader*  for 
three  year*  and  at  23  joined  "Puck."  *crving  for  20 
year*.  For  18  year*  he  ha*  been  doing  hi*  inimitable 
Hooligan*.  Maud*.  Antediluvian  Ance*tor*.  Common 
People,  etc.,  for  Hear*l  new*paper*.  At  60  he  *eem>  at 
hi*  prune. 


I  nrkMfkA*  ik  /***T*aj4**^  or*tf4tiAlMi  _ 

boy,  a  proliBc  and  talented  arti*l.  He  i*  of  the 
familiar  San  Franciicc  ichool.  "Silkkal  Harry" 
and  "Favorite  Indoor  Sport*"  are  hi*  big  hit*. 


Win*or  McKay,  tamou*  *cnou*  cartoonnl  m  Hear»t  tervtce,  wm 
known  for  hi*  woi^erful  color  creation*.  '"Little  Nemo,  and  later  ^  In  the 
Land  of  Wonderful  Dreamt."  No  other  new^aper  arlUl  work*  in  *uch 
amazing  detail.  He  i*  the  father  of  the  ambitiou*  animated  cartoon. 
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Treading  the  Gay  Causeway 
of  Graphic  Fancy 


Mabel  Herbert  Umer,  creator  of  the 
famou*  "Helen  and  Warren”  series,  now 
syndicated  by  McClure.  Married  life  un¬ 
veiled,  is  her  theme.  She  has  written  more 
than  900,000  words  about  her  imaginative 
family. 


Miss  Hallmark  (Anne  Rittenhouse) 
known  to  American  womanhood  for  fash¬ 
ions  and  domestic  science,  but  her  training 
has  included  all  departments  of  editorial 
service.  This  brilliant  writer  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  through  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 


Beautiful  and  talented  Rose  O'Neill,  drawing  since  her  Nth  year, 
is  best  known  for  her  ICewpies,  of  which  twenty  millions  have  been 
sold  in  doll  form  alone.  The  McClure  Syndicate  is  now  bringing  out 
the  Kewpies  in  color  Sunday  pages  and  daily  features.  The  artist 
works  in  a  den  in  the  tree-tops  surrounding  her  Ozark  home. 


Sara  Moore,  writer  and  artist,  a  De¬ 
troit  news  pupil,  now  doing  “Types” 
for  McClure's  Syndicate.  Though 
managing  a  typewriter,  drawing  board 
and  husband,  she  still  craves  to  be  a 
war  correspondent. 


We  all  know  him  as  "K.  C.  B.” 
He's  Kenneth  C.  Beaton,  who  would 
rather  write  sprightly  humor  m  short 
lines,  than  be  editor  of  a  Seattle  daily. 
Hn  copy  reflect  his  own  fine  nature. 
"I  thank  vou." 


Frank  A.  Eaton.  Rotogravure  Editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  who  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  on  the  subiect  which  appears  on  another  page  of  The  Editor  and 
Puhlisher 


1 
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Editors  Who  Think  of  News  in  Terms  of  Features 


s 


<*1, 


Charlet  M.  Grave*.  Rotogravure  Elditor  of 
The  New  York  Times,  the  pioneer  editor  of 
this  class  in  American  journalism,  having  made 
the  splendidly  discriminating  selection  of  pic¬ 
tures  appearing  in  that  section  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Rotogravure  prmting  by  The  Time* 
in  I9M.  “The  picture  which  tells  the  biggest 
story  and  possesses  technical  values,"  is  hi* 
selective  rule.  The  Time*  ha*  a  battery  of 
four  Rotogravure  presses,  having  just  installed 
a  new  one.  Its  supplement  is  being  increased, 
nearly  doubled,  in  size,  due  to  its  popularity 
with  readers  and  also  for  its  advertising  merit. 
A  high  rate  is  charged,  but  the  demand  exceeds 
the  space  limitaliasu.  Rotogravure  is  also,  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  being  used  on  news¬ 
print  stock  in  The  Times’  Stmday  magazine. 


Sam  T.  Hughes,  editor-in-chief  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  has  an  audience 
of  four  millioo*  of  Asaericans.  “A  feature 
may  be  your  best  news,  even  if  it  didn’t  happen 
on  Main  fsireel  today,”  he  says. 


M.  Koenigsberg.  organizer 
Newspaper  Feature  Service,  con¬ 
spicuous  contributor  to  Sunday 
newspapers.  Few  have  served 
..  the  newspaper  cause  in  a  wider 
II  range  of  activity. 


W.  Warfield  Hobbs,  art  di¬ 
rector  and  Sunday  editor.  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  whose  important  paper 
on  fine-section  printing  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


Mi- 


E.  B.  Hatrick.  from  whose  hands  Bow  Interna¬ 
tional  Film  newspictures.  is  a  young  man  schooled 
in  the  art  of  giving  editors  what  they  want  when 
they  want  it. 


R.  C.  Abbott.  manager  of  Underwood  and  Underwood,  in  shoe¬ 
maker  fashion  had  no  picture  of  himself  and  the  usual  agony 
had  to  be  negotiated  before  this  one  was  obtained.  But  for  many 
years  he  ha*  been  busy  picturing  men  and  events. 


Virgil  V.  McNitt,  well-known  to  editors  a*  a  dis¬ 
penser  of  choice  newspaper  features,  now  driving 
the  tandem  team:  New  York  Evening  Mail,  and 
Bell  syndicates  and  Central  News  Association. 


S'li'ii* 
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Five  Famous  Captains  of ' 
and  Funny-Side  Frolic 


George  McManus.  Inleraalional  Feature  Service, 
creator  of  ‘‘The  Newlyweds.”  "Let  George  Do  It.” 
"Bringing  up  Father”  and  many  national  kits.  His  humor 
appeal  is  lo  every  member  of  the  human  family. 


Rudolph  Dirks  has  been  drawing  Hans  and  Fritz  for  20 
years  and  they  are  not  a  day  older  than  when  introduced. 
Many  wonder  why.  We  will  tell  you:  When  they  grow  up 
they'll  know  better  than  to  do  those  dare-devil  tricks  and  Dirks 
will  lose  his  job. 


Every  week  Gus  Mager 
has  to  think  up  a  new 
crime  for  the  Professor 
and  his  gang  to  attempt 
and  a  new  way  for  the 
Detective  to  foil  them. 
To  fail  would  be  to  de¬ 
prive  millioos'of  a  laugh. 


“Oh!  Man,"  but 
Briggs  does  give  us  that 
g-grand  and  g-g-glorious 
feeling!  Chicago,  then 
New  Ydrk,  now  every¬ 
where. 


Grantland  Rice,  New  York  Tribune  SyndKate,  famous  sport  writer,  who 
bursts  into  song  o'er  any  worthy  feat  of  brawn  or  brain  and  puts  romance 
into  the  games  of  men. 


iu;unr 

rtuitui. 

.«  40 
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Known  to  Millions  of  People  for  Words  and  Sketches 


Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 
vital  spark  of  New 
York  World  staif,  a 
notable  figure  through 
public  service. 


Walter  Hoban,  sire  of  "Jerry  on  the 
job,"  has  the  key  to  the  heart  of  boydom. 


j.  N.  Wheeler,  first  famous  as  a  base¬ 
ball  writer  and  then  s3mdicator;  now  in 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg. 


Frederic  j.  Haskin,  author  of  the  popular 
Haskin  Letter  and  many  books. 


Rickard  Felton  Outcault's  work  appeared  in  the  first  comic 
section,  in  1894.  It  was  "Hogan's  Alley."  He  originated  the 
"Yellow  Kid,"  "Poor  Lil’  Mose,"  and  then  his  great  achieve¬ 
ment  “Buster  Brown."  Starting  an  obscure  artist  he  has  won 
a  world  audience. 


Harry  Hershfield  "broke  in"  with  Abe  Kabibble  via  the  office  boy 
route.  The  Hebrew  Agent  pulls  laughter  from  coast  to  coast  and  the 
former  office  boy's  dream  of  wealth  is  a  reality. 


J.  Campbell  Cory,  standaig  in  the  fore  rank  of  cartoonists, 
whose  adventurous  career,  from  cow-punching  to  eaploring,  has 
given  him  a  broad  understanding  of  life. 


’ssm 
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SECTION  4 
EIGHT  PAGES 


PICTORIAL 

MAGAZINE 


NEW  YORK.  SUNDAY.  JUNE  3.  1917. 

itIT,  kv  th€  9mm  mrnUmm  itruwrii  i 


WE  ARE 
SENDING 
ABROAD 
TO  HELP 
OUR 
ALLIES 


MEN  THAT 
ARE  OF 
OUR 
PROFES 
SIONAL 
BEST 


MAJOR  -  GEN  JOHN  J 
PERSHING.  U.  S.  A..  WHO 
HAS  BEEN  SELECTED  TO 
COMMAND  OUR  FIRST 
1S.OCO  TROOPS  WHICH 
ARE  SOON  TO  JOIN 
FORCES  WITH  THE 
FRANCO  -  BRITISH  AR 


PERSHING'S  SPLENDID 
WORK  IN  MEXICO,  HIS 
COMMANDING  PERSON¬ 
ALITY  AND  HIS  PINE 
RECORD  AS  A  MILITARY 
LEADER  HAVE  MARKED 
HIM  AS  PECULIARLY 
AND  GENEROUSLY  FIT¬ 
TED  FOR  THE  GRIM 
TASK  AHEAD 


inc  . . 


your  mu.- 

^ctori.1  ..cUon 

S«„pictori 

,  our  consent. 

ccrtciPly  hc». 


dear  nr 


I  firot  pcff 
■.nd  Publio>>.*‘»" 

gi,lns  u.  printing  « 
.  .1  t  r  va  are  to  BP 


(jyr  hana®® 


ittratort.  R««r  Admiral  James  H.  Glcnooo.  one  of  the  forcmoat  of 

our  navy’f  ordnance  caperu 

of  the  United  States  Mission  to  Russia 
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IN  THE  FALL  A 
WOMAN’S  FANCY 
UGHTLY  TURNS  TO 
FASHION  WHIMS 


THK  L\TE5T  IN  EVENING  GOWNS 
TW  NUtiirW  U  Nil*  Gfwa  -A  Ty*k 
Falk  fw  Til*  Narrow  Skirt  Of  ^  3» 
Malarial  Silaat  MaJallirwa  Aiw  Tka  Sola 
OmaiMBt 


AND  THAT  BEING  THE  CASE 
*nis  Eiwtivt  Aitmtom 
Cowm  OI'BIm  Sifc  Embraiiarad  la  T«na» 
Of  BhMa  Gra.  YaBow  Aad  R«l— Note 
Partimlarly  TIm  Uh  Of  Hm  Etebrotcfary 


A  BIT  OF  CHINE3E  INFLUENCE 
!•  lUooalad  la  TIim  Evaaait  Cowa  Tko  Eaibfoiikr. 
•d  Dacorataaa  Of  Tliia  Difactewa  Sotia  Eaaaiaa 
Gowa — T\a  Skirt  Drapiaa  U  Naval  Ravaaliac  A 
Bit  Of  Briglitry  Jetted  Patticoat 
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The  advancing  education  of  the  Country,  the  ever  growing  demand  for  “Something  Better”  in  the  way  of 
illustrations  for  the  pictorial  and  advertising  pages  in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  photogravure  process  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  possible  to  utilize  this  most  artistic  of  all  repro¬ 
ductive  processes  in  the  newspaper  field,  and  at  a  cost  not  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  better  grade  of  half¬ 
tone  work. 

The  great  periodicals  and  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  have  quickly  recognized  this  fart,  and  by  the 
use  of  photogravure  have  not  only  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  pictorial  pages,  but  have  found  that  both 
national,  as  well  as  local  advertisers  have  been  quick  to  recognize  its  value  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  beauty. 

'Phe  j\lco-(jravure  Process  is  the  last  word  in  photogravure  printing,  and  Alco-Gravure  Service  has  received 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  those  taking  it. 

Alco-Cjravure  Work  gives  to  the  print  a  rich,  deep,  yet  delicate  and  refined  look,  bringing  out  all  the  best 
featJires  of  a  photograph  or  of  the  artist’s  work,  and  reprcxluces  type  sharp  and  clear. 

It  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  can  be  printed  on  any  papcr,-^smooth  or  rough,  hard  or  soft — in  fact, 
on  paper  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  highest  grade  of  calendered  stock  to  ordinary  news  stock. 

\\  rite  us,  stating  your  wishes  or  requirements,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  all  the  information  you 
may  desire,  or  if  you  prefer,  we  will  call  upon  you  with  specimens  of  our  work  and  be  prepared  to  give  you  such 
definite  estimates  as  you  may  need  for  your  guidance. 

We  have  prepared,  and  are  ready  to  offer  to  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country,  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  sections  printed  in  Alco-Gravure,  which  we  purpose  syndicating,  and  which  will  be  so  issued  that 
any  publication  taking  either  of  them  will  be  absolutely  protected  in  its  chosen  territory. 

The  important  current  events  of  the  day,  especially  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Great  World 
War,  with  all  the  pictorial  possibilities  which  this  may  call  forth,  have  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  illus¬ 
trations  in  our  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  we  are  prepared  to  supply,  in  connection  with  Alco-Gravure  work, 
the  latest  obtainable  copy  from  the  seat  of  war,  as  well  as  of  any  important  social,  artistic  or  dramatic  events  that 
may  be  of  general  interest  to  the  public. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  all  desired  information. 

On  account  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  our  work,  newspaper  publishers  freely  permit  us  to  put  our  im¬ 
print,  on  their  work.  Look  for  the  imprint,  Alco-Gravure,  Inc. 

G.  H.  BUEK,  President. 

Alco-Gravure,  Incorporated. 


John  T.  McCulchen’i  art  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  hat  a 
dehnite  place  in  humorous  and  political  history.  Livuig  in¬ 
terestingly  he  draws  interestingly,  with  uncanny  understanding 
of  human  nature.  Possesses  an  open  mind,  warm  heart,  keen 
humor. 


George  Herriman  gives  us  "Krazy  Kat**  and  “Ignatz  Mouse'*  and  “Baron  Bean."  all  de¬ 
lightfully  ridiculous.  Art  for  its  own  sake  was  the  impulse  of  his  youth;  art  for  joy's  sake 
has  been  hit  theme  for  16  years. 


J.  H.  Donahey's  cartoon  is  there,  page  one.  The  Cleveland  Plain  [>ealer,  every 
morning,  hitting  the  news  target,  pungent  but  never  bitter,  often  funny  and  always 
clever. 
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Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  Her  Five  Handsome  Sons 


The  beautiful  wife  of  America'* 
leadiiifi  Sunday  publisher.  Mrs 
Hearst  is  not  too  deeply  absorbed 
by  mother  duties  to  a  brood  of  five 
boys  to  fail  of  active  participation  in 
charitable  enterprises,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  welfare  of  city 
children. 


William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hears!. 
Jr.  A  happy 
laddie,  now  10 


The  famous  twins,  now  2.  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  u  hailing  you  to  witness  his  hve  little 
and  Vl’illson  Whitmire  Hevst  would  have  you  count  his  ten.  all  in  a  row. 
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“The  Doing*  of  the  Dui»"  bv 
Waller  R.  Allman,  are  hit*  in  240 


Mif*  Mary  King,  new  Sunday  Editor  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  once,  auistant  tsecrelary  to 
Medill  McCormick.  Her  notable  article  appear* 
on  another  page  of  thi*  i**ue. 


Bud  Either,  creator  of  Mull  and  Jef,  known  to  999. 
999.999  American*.  Ha*  Bud  forgotten  how  to  niak 
a  dried  herring  apeak  of  Cicero?  That  wat  hi*  gooi 
tluff,  in  San  Franciaco,  when  youth  wat  carelea*. 


"Clif”  Sterrelt.  creator  of  "Polly  and  Her  Pal*, 
sometime*  called  the  "O.  Henry  of  the  Comic  Field." 


Dan  Smith,  high  prieal  of  the  color  page, 
po**e**mg  a  wonderful  range  of  pictureaque 
art — tpiriled.  vigoroua,  beautiful. 


Ion,  pictorial  biographer  of  "That  Son-in-Law  of 
nosi  popular  and  luccetsful  comic  men  of  the  day. 


Sporting  event*  are  oftcial  when  Frank  Menke  i*  preaenl.  Cleve- 
nd  Preat  graduate,  fyndicaled  through  King  Feature*. 


C.  H.  Wellingl. 


Rev.  Thoroa*  B.  Gregory,  for  20 
year*  writing  newapaper  aermon*. 


.?.y  Z.i.::!'-'.-'".  .  - 
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Bright  Galaxy  of  Press  Writers  and  Entertainers 


Mary  Pickford.  Americao  movie 
priaceu,  writing  for  newspapers 
through  the  McClure  Newspaper 
iSyndkate.  (c)  Ira  L.  Hill. 


Madam  Frances,  star  of  many  fashion  pages  disseminated  by  the 
Newspaper  Feature  Service,  not  only  has  the  artistry  to  design  for 
fashionable  New  York  women  but  a  gift  to  write  striking  descrip¬ 
tions  of  fashion's  vagaries. 


Fontaine  Fos.  whose  unique  comics  of  gravel -stirring  kids,  suburban  folk,  the  trolley  skipper 
and  powerful  Katrma,  woo  Chicago  through  the  Daily  News  and  now.  through  syndKation,  the 
nation  IS  at  his  mercy. 


I 


■> 


% 
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Hekn  Rowland.  New  York  World  oiKani- 
zation,  clcvemt  woman  tatanst,  whose  keen- 
edged  quips  might  lead  you  to  ihmk  of  her  as 
a  bit  of  a  cynic,  whereas  she's  nothing  of  the 


James  Swinnerton,  beloved  of  big  and  little 
America.  “Mr.  Jack."  "Mr.  Batch,"  '  Little 
Jimmy"  are  his  favorite  pawns.  Came  from 
San  Francisco  for  Hearsl. 


Tom  Powers,  47,  native  of  Milwaukee,  pure 
white;  occupation,  tickler.  Author,  Rapidood- 
leum,  Joys  and  Glooms,  Latest  Styles,  ad  lib. 
Makes  most  fun  with  least  strokes  of  any 
artist  in  captivity. 


Jay  N.  Darling,  signmg  ‘Ding,  maker  of  hum-dinging  cartoons  for  New  York  Tribune  Jean  Knott’s  first  hit  was  a  play  on  Doc  Cook,  Tell  it  to  the  Danes.  That  was  m  St. 
Syndicate;  the  newest  artistic  whirlwind,  blowing  out  of  Iowa.  The  Tribune  regularly  Liwis.  The  mside  working  of  the  average  mortal  are  revealed  by  his  present  penny-ante 
plays  his  rough  and  ready  stuff  on  page  one.  series. 
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They  Have  Picked  the  Locks  of  Fortune  With  Pens 
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Ruben  Goldberg  and  his  wife.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
stones  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  famous  maker  of  squirm¬ 
ing  comics  and  he  is  reputed  to  "knock  down"  about 
$60,000  per  annum,  real  money.  In  the  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  terms  of  weekly  pay-envelopes  this  means  $1,133 
and  odd  cents  per  each.  Less  prudent  men  would  buy  an 
automobile  each  week. 


^  V  Ik 
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Pictures  of  the  World  War 


Two  Most  Remarkable  Ne 


Newspaper  cameras  are  recording  a  wonderful  history  of  the  World  War.This  tragic 
photograph,  served  to  the  clients  of  Underwood  and  Underwood  and 

copyrighted,  shows  a  British  trHisport  on  the  rocks  after  being  tor-  ~ 

pedoed  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The 


erew  is  seen  dropping  to  the  water  or  battling  with  the  waves.  By  many  this  is  called  th^ 
most  tragic  news-picture  of  the  war.  The  copy  is  not  sharp  but 
_  Pliotog;mvupe  shows  in  an  exact  value.  WitiMHil  this  wonderful 

process  the  detail  of  such  historic  pictures  is  lost  to  the  public. 
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Heads  of  Four  Great  Press  Associations 


.  foundrr  of  Chicago  Daily  Newt  and  for  nearly  Iwenly-live 
yeart  general  manager  The  Aitocialed  Preu 


Roy  W.  Howard,  President  the 
United  Preu  Aiaociationt 


CURTIS 

PHOTO  NEWS 

Tribune  Building 
New  York 


Phone,  Beckman  2310 


My  specialty  is  gettinjr  Photo 
news  for  editors.  What  I  do  for 
you  is  exclusive. 

I  await  your  assignments. 
Prices  not  above  usual  in  trade. 


For  photographic  quality,  general  inlercti  and  historic  value 
many  editors  regard  this  news-picture  the  best  of  recent  con¬ 
tributions.  It  shows  Sir  Ernest  Sliackellon's  South  Pole  Ex¬ 
pedition  ship  in  an  appalling  ice  jam.  It  was  made  from  light 
of  an  oil  lire  near  the  bow  and  a  great  flash.  The  picture  was 
served  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  and  is  copyrighted 


PrtsiJent 


TRY  THE 

Daily  Page  of  Pictures 

as  a  circulation  builder.  Three  papers 
in  St.  Louis  have  proved  its  value. 
All  three  use  the  Bain  News  Service, 
32  Union  Sq.  E.,  New  York.  Eight 
pictures  a  day  cost  14  cents  each. 
Official  war  pictures,  current  events, 
sport,  portraits  and  adequate  text. 
Try  it  free. 

GEORGE  GRANTHAM  BAIN 


OI  H  mkryick  is  dikkrrknt. 

Three  live  wire,  newsy,  well  illustrated 
Sunday  specials  a  week. 

The  only  .Sunday  Service  now  on  the 
market  which  allows  absolute  latitude  in 
make  up.  No  mats  to  hother  you. 

You  can  make  three  half- pane  spreads 
out  of  it  or  condense  to  space  limitations. 

Sent  out  in  proofs  with  good  clear,  sharp 
photographic  illustrations 

It  is  full  of  human  interest,  well  written, 
without  padding  for  since. 

Finally  it’s  very  ex|>ensive  and  no  long 
contracts  are  demandetl. 

We  are  also  iwitting  forward  “Sayings  of 
Uncle  Jass,”  hy  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Now 
being  featured  by  Sew  York  Evening  Sun. 
The  most  timely  short  daily  feature  now 
running 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  Service  and  "Sayings  of  Uncle  Jass.” 

THK  SBRVICR, 

Xt  Kn.  R.,  N.  Y.  City 


an.  Eaatcm  Manager  Western 
Newspaper  Union 


Fred  J.  Wilson.  General  Manager  International  News  Service 
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Two  Most  Remarkable  News-Pictures  of  the  World  War 
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Newspaper  cameras  are  recording  a  wonderful  history  of  the  World  War. This  tragic 
photograph,  served  to  the  clients  of  Underwood  and  Underwood  and 

copyrighted,  shows  a  British  transport  on  the  rocks  after  being  tor-  ^ 

pedoed  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The 


erew  is  seen  dropping  to  the  water  or  battling  with  the  waves.  By  many  this  is  called  tht 
most  tragic  news-picture  of  the  war.  The  copy  is  not  sharp  but 
^  Iliotogmvurp  shows  in  an  exact  value.  Withal  this  wonderful 

process  the  detail  of  such  historic  pictures  is  lost  to  the  public. 


Many  ediion  believe  ihis  the  bc»l  war  picture.  It  shows  H.M.S.  Audacious  sinkins  off  the  Irish  coast,  after  linking  a  mine.  The  picture 
was  made  from  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Olympic  and  shows  how  crew  was  rescued.  It  was  obtained  by  the  International  Film  Service,  by  which 
it  is  copyrighted.  The  copy,  due  to  weather  conditions,  is  not  good  and  only  through  the  wonderful  PhotogravuR*  can  it  be  effectively  reproduced. 


I 
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Heads  of  Four  Great  Press  Associations 


Roy  W.  Howard,  Pretidenl  ihe 
United  Preu  Auocialiont 


Melville  E.  Stone,  founder  of  Chicago  Daily  Newt  and  for  nearly  twenty-live 
yean  general  manager  The  Attocialed  Preu 


Fred  J.  Wilton,  General  Manager  International  Newt  Service 


W.  Julian,  Eattem  Manager  Weatern 
Newtpaper  Union 


For  photographic  quality,  general  interett  and  hittoric  value 
many  editon  regard  thit  newt-picture  the  best  of  recent  con- 
tributiont.  It  thowt  Sir  Ernett  Shackellon't  South  Pole  Ex¬ 
pedition  thip  in  an  appalling  ice  jam.  It  wai  made  from  light 
of  an  oil  fire  near  the  bow  and  a  great  Hath.  The  picture  wat 
terved  by  Underwood  and  Underwood,  and  it  copyrighted 


CURTIS 

PHOTO  NEWS 

Tribune  Building 
New  York 


Phone,  Beekman  2310 

My  specialty  is  gettinjr  Photo 
news  for  editors.  What  I  do  for 
you  is  exclusive. 

I  await  your  assignments. 
Prices  not  above  usual  in  trade. 

C.  Curtis 

President 


TRY  THE 

Daily  Page  of  Pictures 

as  a  circulation  builder.  Three  papers 
in  St.  Louis  have  proved  its  value. 
All  three  use  the  Bain  News  Service, 
32  Union  Sq.  E.,  New  York.  Eight 
pictures  a  day  cost  14  cents  each. 
Official  war  pictures,  current  events, 
sport,  portraits  and  adequate  text. 
Try  it  free. 

GEORGE  GRANTHAM  BAIN 


Ol'H  XKRVICK  IS  DIKKBRKNT. 

Three  live  wire,  newsy,  well  illustrated 
Sunday  specials  a  week. 

The  only  Sunday  Service  now  on  the 
market  which  allows  ahsolute  latitinle  in 
make  up.  No  mats  to  bother  you. 

You  ran  make  three  half-naae  spreads 
out  of  it  or  condense  to  space  limitations. 

Sent  out  in  proofs  with  good  clear,  sharp 
photographic  illustrations. 

It  is  full  of  human  interest,  well  written, 
without  padding  for  space. 

Finally  it’s  very  exi>ensive  and  no  long 
contracts  are  demanded. 

W'e  are  also  iiutting  forward  “Sayings  of 
Uncle  Jass,”  by  Ellis  Parker  Rutler.  N-jw 
being  featured  by  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
The  most  timely  short  daily  feature  now 
running 

Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  Service  and  “Sayings  of  Uncle  Jass." 

THK  SBRVK'R, 

Xt  K..  N.  Y.  CUy 
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The  Proof  of  Features  is  in  Results 


VICTOR  H.  HANSON,  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  CO  .  FRANK  P  GLASS, 

PUBLISHER  PROPRIETORS  EDITOR 


(Eke  Birmingham  ^txos 

The  Souths  Greatest  Newspaper’ 


Birmingham, Ala .  September  4,  1917. 


Mr.  H.  Charlton  Wright,  Secretary, 
Coltimbla  Record  Coiqpeny, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wright: 


When  I  determined  to  inaugurate  The  Birmingham 
Sunday  News  in  September,  1912,  I  purchased  the  entire 
servioe  of  newspaper  Feature  Service,  embracing  their  mag¬ 
azine  pages,  their  dally  oomios,  daily  and  Sunday  features, 
and  their  four-page  color  comic.  The  Sunday  News  is  now 
about  to  celebrate  its  fifth  anniversary.  The  first  issue 
had  a  paid  olroulation  of  22,800.  At  that  time  the  only 
other  Sunday  morning  papa:  here  was  The  Age-Herald,  guar¬ 
anteeing  35,000.  Today  The  Birsiingham  Age-Herald  is 
credited  with  24,000  by  the  Audit  Bureau,  and  our  Sunday 
for  the  past  four  months  has  averaged  in  excess  of  46,000. 

I  cannot  say  too  many  good  things  about  the 
service  of  our  friends  in  New  York.  1  regard  it  as  the 
best  in  America,  and  I  am  sure  with  the  extraordinary 
business  you  are  about  to  enjoy -due  to  the  location  of  a 
cantonment  in  Columbia,  you  will  not  make  a  mistake  to 
contract  with  these  good  people  for  their  entire  service, 
and  especially  their  four-page  color  comic,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  greatest  individual  circulation  producer 
in  America. 


With  very  best  wishes,'  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  BIRMUTGHAM  NEWS 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 
M .  Koenigsberg,  Manager 
37  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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TOM  SAWYER 

AND 

HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

UP  TO  DATE 

MARK  TWAIN'S  GREATEST  AND  MOST  LOVABLE  CREATIONS 

By  Special  Arrangement  with  and  Permission  of  the  Mark  Twain  Estate 

TO  BE  PUT  INTO  A  FOUR  COLOR 
SUNDAY  PAGE  AND  A  DAILY  PANEL 

By  CLARE  VICTOR  DWIGGINS 

Creator  of  "Home  Wanted  By  a  Baby,”  "School  Days,”  Etc. 

500,000  copies  have  been  sold  of 
“Huckleberry  Finn”  and  “Tom 
Sawyer.” 

They  are  the  Two  Best  Known 
Boy  Characters  in  the  world. 

The  grey-haired  man  and  the 
mother  of  a  family  will  enjoy 
equally  with  the  youngsters  “The 
Adventures  of  Huck  and  Tom”  in 
their  Sunday  and  Daily  Paper. 

It  takes  from  six  months  to  a  year  to 
popularize  even  the  best  of  new  comics. 

The  fame  of  the  most  popular  char¬ 
acters  of  America’s  greatest  humorist 
is  already  made.  They  are  loved  by 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  rejoice 
to  be  reminded  of  the  old  pranks  of 
their  favorites  and  who  will  watch  out 
with  intense  eagerness  for  their  new 
adventures. 

WIRE  NOW  FOR  OPTION  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  YOU  SAMPLES  AND  QUOTE  PRICE 

There  will  be  an  unprecedented  derhand  for  the 
Greatest  Real  Boy  Comic  Page  ever  offered 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE,  120  WEST  32tKl  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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1 

Leading  Publishers'  Representatives  in  Class  and  Total  Circula¬ 
tion  of  Papers  Represented,  Volume  of  Advertising  Secured, 
Offices  Maintained  and  Active  Solicitors  Employed, 

Cone,  Lorenzen 
&  Woodman 


NFAV  YORK  KAP 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Vit 

Phone  Vladison  St]uare  471^ 

A  rLAXl'A,  Candler  Building 


KANSAS  CITY 

Victor  Building 


I  CITY  CHICAGO 

lilding  Advertising  Building 

Phone  Randolph  258 

Dpn  ROIT  American  Building 


Representing 

Denver  Post  New  York  Herald  St.  Ix>uis  Republic  I «c  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Salt  Ijike  City  Herald-  New  York  Telegram  -New  Orleans  Times-  Ottumwa  Courier 
Republican  Buffalo  Courier  &  Picayune  .Muscatine  Journal 

Kansas  City  Post  Knquirer  Pensacola  Journal  I.aCrosse  Tribune  & 

South  Bend  .News-Times  Pittsburgh  Post  &  Sun  Richmond  Virginian  l^ader-Press 
Racine  Times-Call  .\tlanta  Constitution  Fort  Worth  Record  Hannibal  Courier-Post 
Decatur  Review  (Western  Office)  Davenport  Times 

Paris,  France  Herald  Havana.  Cuba,  Diario  de  la  Marina 

$ 

Kvery  nicmbcr-of  our  organization  and  every  one  of  our  solic¬ 
itors  has  had  general  advertising  agency  experience.  With  our 
live  offices  we  completely  cover  the  country  and  have  seventeen 
active  solicitors  continually  securing  business  for  our  papers. 

W'e  do  not  bill  or  collect.  We  spend  our  time  in  getting 
business  for  the  papers  we  represent. 

The  class  of  papers  we  represent  and  the  volume  ot  business 
they  carry  prove  conclusively  we  lead  as  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  national  advertising  field. 
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History  is  again  being  made  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  But  this  is  the 
I  FIRST  time  that  history  is  being 

!  photographed. 

As  a  result  the  news  picture  today 
plays  a  more  impprtant  part  in  the  i 
make  up  of  a  live  newspaper  than  at 
any  previous  time.  It  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to 
get  the  BEST  news  photograph  ^ 
service  as  it  is  to  get  the  best  tele¬ 
graph  report. 

The  International  Film  Service  has  es¬ 
tablished  its  superiority  in  this  field  by 
an  imposing  record  of  the  biggest  news 
I  picture  “beats”  including  such  famous 
I  photographs  as:  - 

i 

I  Sinking  of  the  Audacious 

I  Destruction  of  the  German  Cruiser  Bleucher 
Sinking  of  the  Falaha 
I  Destruction  of  Louvain 

I 

Bombardment  of  Rheims 
Destruction  of  the  Sontay 

In  addition  to  its  unequalled  foreign  service,  the  ' 
International  Film  Service  has  an  enormous  ad-  j 
!  vantage  over  all  competitors  in  the  gathering  and 
I  distribution  of  domestic  photographs  because  of 
its  seven  bureaus,  located  in  Boston,  New  York,  | 
'  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  San  Francisco,  which  gives  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  service  the  advantage  of  getting 
pictures  direct  from  these  points  of  important  ^ 
stories  instead  of  having  them  come  via  New  i 
York. 

j  Write  or  wire  for  full  particulars 

I 

1 

International  Film  Service,  Inc. 

Photograph  Department 

226  William  St.  New  York  City 


Peace  Should  Not  Come 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

EACE  should  not  come  along  this  foul 
earth  way, 

Peace  should  not  come  until  we  cleanse 
the  earth. 

God  waited  for  us;  now  in  awful  wrath 
He  pours  the  blood  of  men  out  day  by  day 
J  o  purify  the  high  road  for  her  feet. 

Why,  what  would  Peace  do,  in  a  world  where 
hearts 

Are  filled  with  thoughts  like  poison-pointed 
darts? 

It  were  not  meet,  surely  it  were  not  meet 
For  Peace  to  come,  and  with  her  white  robes  hide 
These  industries  of  death — these  guns  and 
swords — 

These  uniformed,  hate  -  filled,  destructive 
hordes — 

These  hideous  things  that  are  each  nation’s  pride. 

So  long  as  men  believe  in  armed  might 

Let  arms  be  brandished.  Let  not  Peace  be  sought 
Lntil  the  race-heart  empties  out  all  thought 
Of  blows  and  blood,  as  arguments  for  Right. 

The  world  has  never  had  enough  of  war. 

Else  war  were  not.  Now  let  the  monster  stand 
Until  he  slays  himself  with  his  own  hand; 
though  no  man  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for. 
Then  in  the  place  where  wicked  cannon  stood 
Let  Peace  erect  her  shrine  of  Brotherhood. 


.\I  rs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilco.\,  whose  contributi«)ns, 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  nearly  two  years 
ago,  have  been  missing  from  American  newspapers, 
has  again  taken  up  her  work  and  will  become  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  International  Feature 
Service. 

No  American  writer  appeals  to  a  larger  or  more 
sympathetic  audience  than  does  Mrs.  Wilcox,  and 
the  appearance  of  her  poems  in  any  newspaper  will 
give  to  it  added  reader  interest,  added  reader 
loyalty. 

For  price  and  particulars  address 

INTERNATIONAL  FEATURE  SERVICE 

729  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  City 
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HERE  ARE  THE 
ADP'ERTISEMENTS  OF 

Some  of  the  General  Advertisers 


who  have  found  it  profitable  to  have  their  sales  message  delivered 
to  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding  territory  through 


The  Photogravure  Section  of 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Su 


This  beautiful  picture  section  of  8  pages  is  splendidly  printed  in  sepia 
by  the  photogravure  process,  and  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  The  Sunday 
Sun.  Circulation  August,  1917,  net  paid,  102,022. 

For  rates  and  information  addres-s  The  A.  S.  Aliell  Co.,  Publishers, 
Baltimore,  or 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  GUY  S.  OSBORN, 

Times  Building,  New  York.  Tribune  Building,  Chicago. 
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THE  AULT  & 
WIBORG  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

KASTERN  DIVISION: 

Office,  57  Greene  St.,  New  York  Factory,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Branches:  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston 

MAKERS  OF  FINE 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC  INKS- 
ROTOGRAVURE  INKS — NEWS  INKS 

Hie  et  ubique 


Underwoods’  News  Photo  Service 


UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

417  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

The  Great  Picture  Service  To  Newspapers 

C.  R.  ABBOTT,  Manager 


The  New  York  World  Has 
This  Message  To  Publishers: 

The  World  syndicates  only  'the  features  it  uses 
itself  and  publishers  everywhere  can  have  the  benefit 
of  World  brains  and  experience  at  a  small  part 
of  the  original  cost.  Ask  any  publisher  who  deals 
with  The  World  what  his  experience  has  been  as 
to  service  and  fair  play.. 

Among  the  men  and  women  who  create  World 
features  are  Rudolph  Dirks,  whose  “Hans  und 
Fritz”  is  the  original  work  of  this  wonderful 
funmaker;  “Gus”  Mager  with  “Hawkshaw  the 
Detective;”  “Gene”  Carr  with“LadyBountiful;” 
Robert  Edgren,  the  famous  sporting  authority; 
Maurice  Ketten,  Victor  Forsythe,  NixoIaGreeley- 
Smith,  Roy  McCardell,  Albert  Payson  Terhune, 
Pauline  Furlong,  Helen  Rowland,  Cassel,  Meek, 
Counihan,  and  other  cartoonists,  comic  artists 
and  human  interest  writers. 

No  Newspaper  Has  Reported  The  War 
So  Brilliantly  or  Completely  As  The 
New  York  World.  The  World’s  News 
is  Available  to  Newspapers  Everywhere. 


‘  > 
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FINEST  ROTOGRAVURE  IN  AMERICA 


The  Detroit  News  Tribune,  Sunday  issue  of  The  Detroit  News,  W2is  the  first  paper 
in  Michigan  to  issue  a  rotogravure  section,  having  furnished  this  wonderful  modem 
Sunday  newspaper  improvement  to  its  readers  exclusively  in  Michigan  for  over  a 
year  before  its  lead  was  followed. 

The  Detroit  News  Tribune  rotogravure  is  second  to  none  in  America  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  careful  editing,  the  best  paper  stock  available,  and  rigorous  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  but  high  class  advertising  being  the  principles  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  News  Tribune  rotogravure. 

Having  the  first  and  the  best  rotogravure  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  The  Detroit  Sunday  News  Tribune  has  been  built  and  which 
have  been  responsible  for  its  substantial  lead  in  covering  Detroit  and  Michigan’s 
Sunday  field. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

(Week  Days) 


PUBLISHERS 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

(Sundays) 

Net  cash  paid  circulation  daily  219,477 
Sunday  I  79,233 

Always  in  The  Lead** 


New  Plant  of  The  Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Trihune.  Best  liquippcd  and  one  of  the  LarRest  and  Most  Attractive  Newspaper  Buildings  in  the  World. 
Located  comer  Lafayette  Boulevard  and  Second  Avenue.  Has  150  feet  frontage  on  Lafayette  extends  1  full  block  (280  feet)  along 
Second  Avenue  to  Fort  Street  where  the  rear  of  the  building  occupies  150  feet. 
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The  Courier- Journal 

Henry  Watterson,  Editor 


This  is  the  story  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  in  brief  the  record 
of  what  one  man  in  an  inland  city  did  to  make  that 
newspaper  known  and  respected  all  over  the  world. 


In  1868,  when  the  wounds  of  the  War  of  Sections  were 
still  bleeding,  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
and  Walter  N.  Haldeman,  of  the  Louisville  Courier,  dedded 
to  cease  being  rivals  and  to  become  partners.  So  they  merged 
those  newspapers  into  one  and,  buying  the  Louisville  Demo¬ 
crat,  created  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  Then  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  establish  the  new  creation  began.  By  partnership  con¬ 
tract  Mr.  Watterson  was  supreme  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Haldeman  in  the  publishing  department ;  but  they 
worked  together  thirty-five  years  as  one  man,  when  in  1902 
Mr.  Haldeman  passed  from  the  scene. 

Louisville  is  a  border  city.  It  was  much  divided  by  the 
War  of  Sections.  Kentucky  had  furnished  an  equal  quota 
of  fighting  men  to  the  North  and  the  South.  The  country 
and  the  time  seemed  to  require  that  a  voice  be  raised  in 
Louisville  which  should  be  heard  and  heeded  in  both  sections. 
Henry  Watterson  became  that  voice.  Young,  aspiring  and 
sagacious,  with  unusual  experience  in  journalism  and  public 
life,  during  the  War  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  set  to  work  to 
rescue  the  South  from  the  fate  of  Poland  and  Ireland. 

It  was  a  long  battle,  and  he  had  by  sheer  force  of  his 
personality  and  his  pen  to  stand  between  the  hot-heads  of  the 
two  sections.  He  brought  the  South  to  realize  the  situation 
and  to  understand  the  anomalous  character  of  the  institution 
of  African  slavery.  He  told  the  story  of  Lincoln  to  the  South 
and  popularized  it.  He  brought  the  North  better  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  old  South  and  to  believe  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  new.  He  became  for  thirty-five  years  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  the  Democratic  party  and  its  accepted  in¬ 
terpreter. 


He  did  all  this  through  the  party  platforms  which  he 
dominated  in  seven  National  Conventions,  but  mainly 
through  the  Courier-Journal  until  it  became  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  newspaper  in  America.  It  is  true  to  say  that  he  did 
more  to  make  lasting  peace  between  the  estranged  sections 
.^of  the  Union  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

Through  the  eras  of  Greenbackism  and  Free  Silverism 
he  fought  as  successfully  for  the  public  credit  as  he  had  fought 
for  the  national  unity.  He  was  the  foremost  Democrat  in 
the  West  and  South  to  bury  sectional  hate  and  rag  money. 
He  led  the  Tilden  movement  which  regenerated  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  Throughout  each  and  every  crisis  of  the  last 
half  century  Mr.  Watterson  and  the  Courier-Journal,  one 
and  inseparable,  have  been  at  the  forefront  in  the  making  of 
American  history. 

Then  came  1914  and  Serajevo.  Then  came  the  loosing 
of  the  Prussian  wolves  that  overran  Belgium,  Luxemburg 
and  France.  From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Mr.  Wat¬ 
terson  saw  clearly  what  part  America  would  be  obliged  to 
play.  He  saw  and  forecast  the  submarines  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  frightfulness.  He  fathomed  the  plots  of  the  Kaiser 
Reservists  and  exposed  the  seditions  of  the  German  propa¬ 
ganda.  He  penetrated  the  mask  of  duplicity  worn  by  Bern- 
storff  and  in  191 5  urged  the  President  to  send  him  packing. 
Carefully  distinguishing  between  the  masses  of  the  German 
people  and  the  Berlin  War  Party,  he  anticipated  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Proclamation  of  1917  by  three  years  with  the  slogan: 

"To  Hell  with  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hapsburgs.” 


<fl^This  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  Courier-Journal  and  its  Editor  have  attempted 
11  and  achieved,  and  nearing  its  fiftieth  birthday,  The  Courier-Journal  Company  I 
11  extends  hearty  greeting  to  the  newspapers  of  America,  through  The  Editor  and  11 
^Publisher,  and  bids  them  be  sure  that  it  will  remain  always  on  the  firing-line.  ^ 


BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Courier- Journal  William  B.  Haldeman 

Louisville,  Bruce  Haldeman- 

Kentucky  Bennett  H.  Young 
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IN  THE  TRENCHES  WITH  THE  GRAVURE 


By  Frank  A.  Eaton. 

A>io  York  Tribuiu'. 


SEATTLE  P.-I.’S  GREAT 
CHILDREN’S  FEATURE 


7,000  Kiddies  Enrolled  as  Members  of 
'Wide-Awake  Club  No  Dues  Re¬ 
quired  Two  Pages  of  Sunday  Matter 
for  Little  Ones-  Substitute  for  Com¬ 
ics  Wins  tbe  Publir. 

By  Cyhii.  Arthi'i;  Piw^Ysai, 
s^tuidxir  Kdilor,  The  Poni-IntrlUgencer,  Seattle. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Post-Intel- 
ligrenoer  cover.s  comprehen.sively  the 
wide  field  that  the  infKlern  American 
newspai>er  liaiJ.  made  its  own.  Each 
section  is  gener¬ 
ously  illustrated 
and  conforms  in 
content  as  near  a.s 
may  Ixt  to  the 
general  authorita¬ 
tive  tone  which 
starnp.s  a  small 
group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  sprinkled 
over  the  country. 

Two  news  sec¬ 
tions  arc  publish¬ 
ed  containing  a 
round  dozen  or 
more  illustrated 
t’YRiu  X.  ^Pi.AYKK.  news  features  ev¬ 
ery  Sunday  in  addition  to  the  usual  sur¬ 
vey  of  l<K-aI,  dome.stic,  foreign,  comnier- 
<-ial.  and  marine  news. 

The  illustnited  features  cover  a  wide 
Held  of  history,  geography,  literature, 
and  biography,  as  well  as  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  features  of  romance  and  unusual 
event.s.  The  pre.ss  of  the  world  is  scru¬ 
tinized  for  informative  matter  which 
may  he  assembled  and  t»rought  to  l)ear 
on  contem|K)rary  hap|>enings,  with  one 
result,  that  the  readers  of  the  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  ex|)ect  to  find  therein  im¬ 
partial  and  broad-minded  treatment  of 
the  events  and  fK-rsonalities  making  up 
the  history  of  our  own  time. 

SOCIETY  SBTION. 

The  society  section  of  the  etlition  is 
notable  for  a  front  idetorial  page  of  un¬ 
usual  artistic  excellence,  and  contains 
a  widely-read  club  department ;  until  the 
white  pajM'r  shortage  made  it.self  felt,  a 
woman’s  si'ction  was  a  popular  feature 
of  the  edition.  A  four-page  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  large  automobile  and  good 
roads  .section  are  both  well  illustrated. 
Dramatic,  music,  and  motion-picture  de¬ 
partments,  adequately  handled.  pre- 
s<-nt  weekly  reviews  of  the  amusement 
and  entertainment  Helds.  The  magazine 
.section,  part  syndicate  ;md  part  the 
Post-lntelligemter’s  own  manufacture, 
is  a  highly  popular  .section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  .A  scqiarate  cla.s.sified  ad¬ 
vertising  section  is  publi.shed. 

Perhaps  the  most  intere.stlng  feature 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Post-ln- 
telligencer  is  the  department  of  the 
Wide  Awake  Club.  This  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  children,  and  was  launched  by 
this  paper  eighteen  months  ago  in  a 
corner  of  the  magazine.  Now'  it  requirt's 
two  entire  pages  and  could  us<.'  more 
spa<'e,  consists  of  more  than  7,000  en¬ 
rolled  memliers,  most  of  them  from  the 
State  of  Wa.shington,  but  with  sc'at- 
tered  memliers  as  far  east  as  New  York 
city,  as  far  north  as  Nome,  and  as  far 
.south  as  the  Mexican  border. 

At  the  time  the  children's  department 
was  started  there  existed  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  good  pages  for  children  published 
by  American  new’spapers.  Naturally 
the  experience  of  those  which  seemed 
to  have  merit,  was  drawn  upon,  but  the 
Post-Intelligencer  added  .several  Ideas  of 
its  own.  established  a  definite  purpo.se 
for  the  Club’s  existence,  and,  by  building 
slowly  and  carefully,  has  not  found  It 
{Continued  on  page  XXI)  _  . 


An  Epitor  and  Publisher  represen¬ 
tative  came  across  the  street  the 
other  day  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
down  on  his  schedule  for  .some  “blurb” 
(one  of  an  ad-man’s  many  names  for 
copy)  on  the  production  of  newspaper 
rotogravure  sections.  I  greeted  him 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  one  welcomes 
the  flr.st  of  the  month.  An  article  on 
gravure?  Very  good,  but  why  pick  on 
me?  Why  not  tackle  an  old-timer  like 
by  debonair  friend.  Graves,  up  on  the 
New  York  Times?  He  has  been  a  play¬ 
mate  with  the  process  ever  since  It  was 
l»orn.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  It  had 
been  named  after  him — certainly  the 
labels  have  a  family  similarity. 

Since  my  knowledge  of  the  invention 
and  progre.ss  of  the  gravure  process  Is 
limited  to  observations  made  in  a  ha.sty, 
though  altogether  interesting,  tour 
through  the  Graphic  Arts  Exhibit  at  the 
Smith.sonlan  Institution  in  Washington, 
I’ll  leave  that  end  of  the  story  to  some 
one  els**.  Itotogravure,  jiranagravurt*. 
intaglio,  offset — any  technical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  di.stinctions  of  the.se  various 
and  more  or  le.ss  related  processes  for 
the  printing  of  pictures  from  the  writer 
would  be  quite  unintelligible. 

PICTURES  FIRST  NEWSPAPER. 

The  picture  .sheet  itself,  Sunday  or 
otherwise,  is,  however,  an  old  and  hon¬ 
ored  in.stitution.  In  fact,  the  first  new’s- 
paper  was  exclu.sively  a  picture  section 
publi.shed  way  back  when  the  Cave  Man 
slew  his  fir.st  Dinosaur.  He  made  up  a 
fire  and  put  the  prehistoric  quadruped 
to  roast,  and  while  he  waited  he  got  to 
wishing  that  his  comrades  could  have 
•seen  just  how  It  happened,  and  how  he 
drove  home  the  mighty  blow  that  put 
his  quarry  down  for  the  count.  He  got 
so  carried  away  with  the  Idea  that  he 
sharpened  a  bone  and  set  to  work  on 
soft  stone.  Thus  was  the  first  pictorial 
section  published.  He  had  a  cinch.  No 
danger  of  the  other  fellow  scooping  his 
news  feature.s — no  comeback  about  the 
printer’s  using  too  much  ink!  But  he 
never  knew,  poor  primordial  boob,  what 
he  was  letting  the  re.st  of  us  in  for. 

From  that  day  to  thi.s,  though,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  man  who  under¬ 
takes  to  get  out  a  picture  section  have 
l>een  .steadily  increasing.  And,  like  the 
production  of  any  other  section  of  a 
newspaper,  the  publication  of  picture 
pages  in  gravure  comes  under  three 
general  and  vitally  essential  heads,  all 
more  or  less  clo.sely  associated — editor¬ 
ial,  advertising,  and  mechanical.  And 
each  end  of  the  work  presents  Its  own 
peculiar  problems,  its  own  stereotyped 
alibis.  When  one  is  Identified  with  all 
three  ends  of  the  work  his  job  beeximes 
Indeed  a  three-ring  circus  with  always 
.some  sideshows  not  on  the  regular  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  aim  of  any  new.spaper 
picture  section,  and  especially  one  tti 
gravure,  from  the  publisher’s  standpoint 
Is,  as  with  the  whole  paper,  twofold — 
namely  to  help  secure  and  hold  circula¬ 
tion,  and  to  offer  a  distinctively  differ¬ 
ent  medium  to  the  advertiser. 

UALIXI  COMICS  ANTIQITATED. 

The  antiquated  comic  pages  of  the 
Sunday  paper  have  to  a  large  extent 
given  way  to  the  more  modern  gravure- 
picture  section.  The  former  always  had 
but  a  limited  and  none  too  elevating 
appeal,  while  the  apiieal  of  the  latter  Is 
general  —  It  registers  strongly  all  the 
way  up  the  line  from  the  kiddles  to 
grandad.  After  a  ha.sty  glance  at  the 
first  news  page  the  average  family  mem¬ 


ber  of  a  Sunday  morning  loses  no  time 
in  burying  his  or  her  nose  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  pages — the  war,  local,  and  world¬ 
wide  events,  new  inventions,  prominent 
people,  the  stage,  society,  art — a  con- 
.stantly  changing  and  never  tiring  pano¬ 
rama  built  up  from  the  work  of  a  thou- 
.sand  cameras,  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where.  Let  any  publisher  drop  his  pic¬ 
ture  section  and  he  drops  at  the  .same 
time  a  healthy  percentage  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  readers. 

Each  editor  of  a  picture  section  natur¬ 
ally  has  his  own  pet  Ideas  as  to  the 
kind  of  pictures  that  go  to  make  up 
the  ideal.  One  will  show  a  strong  pref¬ 
erence  for  out-and-out  news  pictures 
regardle.ss  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
pictorially  Interesting;  with  another  the 
arti.stlc  qualities  are  of  prime  Impor¬ 
tance;  still  another  has  a  heavy  lean¬ 
ing  towards  society  photographs;  a 
fourth  goes  the  limit  on  pictures  of 
•stage  favorites,  while  a  fifth  goes  in  for 
group  photos  of  local  personalities  that 
mean  a  sure  .sale  of  just  so  many  copies 
of  the  paper  in  said  localltie.s.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  believe  in  a  goodly  mixture  of 
all  these  kinds.  Where  a  picture  tells 
a  particular  story  or  points  a  moral, 
so  much  the  better.  The  greater  reac¬ 
tion  you  can  secure  from  each  individ¬ 
ual  picture  the  greater  reaction  will  be 
had  from  the  whole. 

To  both  the  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tiser  the  gravure-picture  section  of  a 
.Sunday  newspaper  opens  up  tremendous 
pos.slhilitles.  Primarily,  it  permits  the 
reproduction  of  the  goods  advertised  In 
a  way  that  la  far  superior  to  that  af¬ 
forded  by  any  other  section  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  No  smeary  line  cuts,  no  coarse 
screen  halftones  In  the  gravure  .sections, 
thank  you — in.stead,  <a  .soft,  clean,  life¬ 
like  picture  in  warm  browns  and  with 
all  the  photographic  qualities  of  a  sepia 
print.  And  In  addition — hut  why  go  on? 
There  is  one  man  in  this  town  who 
knows  gravure  advertising  Inslde-out 
and  backwards,  he  lives  it.  eats  it,  and 
sleeps  it — it  Is  his  only  love,  his  sole 
religion — call  him  up  and  let  him  give 
you  the  real  dope — his  name  is  E.  M. 
Alexander  and  his  home  addre.ss  Is  440 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  city. 

I 

THREB-RINO  CTRCUS. 

To  really  appreciate  the  possibilities 
(ye.s,  and  the  Imposslbilltle.s,  too)  of 
rotogravure  one  .should  spend  the  larg¬ 
er  part  of  the  dally  twenty-four  hours 
in  helping  to  produce  a  newspaper 
gravure  section.  As  afore.said,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  three-ring  circus.  Maybe  ju.st 
at  the  last  moment  when  those  final 
pages  are  already  past  due  at  the  en¬ 
graver’s,  in  comes  a  bunch  of  corking 
fine  photographs  of  a  news  event  of 
unusual  Interest — pictures  that  you  had 
figured  could  not  by  any  chance  be 
available  for  the  current  l.ssue.  The  lay¬ 
out  must  be  changed  In  a  hurry — new 
captions  written — perfectly  good  pic¬ 
tures  thrown  out,  and  the  new  ones 
bought  and  .substituted.  Editors  don't 
count — artists  don’t — the  composing- 
room  slaves  don’t — nothing  does  but  the 
public  and  the  fact  that  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  let  your  so-called  deadly  rival 
beat  you  to  It  In  timeliness  or  pictor¬ 
ial  attractlvenes.s. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  comparative 
calm  that  always  follows  such  a  storm, 
one  settles  down  with  Bartlett  to  se¬ 
lect  a  poetic  quotation  adequate  to 
hitch  up  a  moonlight  photographic  11- 
dustratlon  with  the  advertising  copy  for 
Nonpareil  Pajama.s.  A  hurried  'phone 
call  breaks  into  your  reveries  to  Inquire 


why  you’re  not  down  In  the  G.M.’s  oflice 
for  the  business  conference  that  was 
called  for  4:30?  Sorry,  but  we’U  be 
right  down.  So  we  head  for  the  door. 
But  there’s  a  picture  salesman  In  the 
offing — there  are  always  picture  sales¬ 
men  in  the  ofling. 

Also  the  publicity  man  for  “Mari¬ 
gold’s  Mamma”  about  to  open  at  the 
Folderol  Theatre  has  called.  'W'ould  we 
make  a  selection  from  the  leading  lady’s 
fifty-seven  favorite  photographs?  It  Is 
to  be  exclusive  for  our  paper,  and  he 
would  so  appreciate  seeing  It  In  the 
next  issue. 

While  he  is  being  politely  shown  the 
gate  (yes,  our  office  is  equipped  with 
one  of  these  necessary  evils)  Miss 
Stenog.  apologetically  approache.s.  She 
has  in  tow  a  most  fashionably  dre.ssed 
lady,  who,  having  mistaken  us  for  the 
want-ad  department  avails  herself  of 
the  shining  hour  to  inquire  how  she 
may  get  pictures  of  her  .social  set  Into 
the  paper.  Finally  she  is  switched  off 
onto  an  assi.stant  who  is  too  polite  to 
hasten  the  end  of  an  interview  with  a 
lady,  and  we’re  oft  to  that  business  con¬ 
ference. 

don’t  mind  waiting. 

The  picture  man  is  .still  waiting,  but 
he  is  now  busy  trying  to  get  a  rise  out 
of  three  other  newly  arrived  fellow 
burglars  by  telling  them  what  a  won¬ 
derful  bunch  of  exclusive  photos  he  Is 
expecting  in  on  the  next  boat.  They 
don’t  mind  waiting — it’s  one  of  the  best 
things  they  do. 

Returning  from  that  conference  an 
hour  later  we  find  the  original  group  of 
plcture-di.spensers  have  left  our  de.sk 
piled  high  with  photographs  on  approv¬ 
al,  and  have  gone,  but  there  are  six 
more  in  their  place,  and  since  the  office 
is  too  full  of  them  to  allow  of  any  other 
activltie.s,  we  decide  to  call  the  roll — 
Underwood,  Central  News,  Pictorial 
Press,  A.  P.  A.,  etc.,  on  down  the  line. 

We  wearily  look  at  their  stuff  and 
dispose  of  them  in  order  as  gracefully 
a.s  po.s.sible.  By  now  the  stenographers, 
keen  for  their  various  dates  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  have  clo.sed  up  shop  and  gone 
home.  The  ’phone  rings  and  we  manage 
to  .soothe  the  feelings  of  an  Irate  ad- 
verti.ser  who.se  copy  has  been  delivered 
to  the  wrong  place,  and  heaving  a  long 
sigh  settle  down  to  the  “day’s”  work. 

All  is  quiet  save  the  clink  of 
.somebody  matching  quarters  back  in  ' 
the  art  department.  Only  a  nice  old 
man  from  out  West  who  once  sold  us 
a  picture  of  a  .six-legged  calf  comes  in 
to  look  us  up  while  he  is  In  New  York 
seeing  the  sights — may  be  If  we’re  lucky 
we’ll  get  .some  mall  signed  in  time  to 
get  uptown  and  catch  the  North  Shore 
theatre  train  out  to  our  country  “seat.” 
As  F.  P.  A.  .says  “and  so  to  bed.” 


Talks  to  Students 

.lohn  R.  Wolf,  city  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wlscon.sin,  gave  a  talk 
on  “.Accuracy,  the  Foundation  of  New.s¬ 
paper  Reporting,”  before  the  class  in 
journalism  at  Marquette  Univer.sity,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  recently.  Thi.s  was  the  flr.st  of 
a  .series  of  lectures  on  new.spaper  topics 
to  be  given  during  the  winter  months  by 
Milwaukee  newspaper  men  to  Marquette 
classes. 


When  the  Boss  Is  Away 
The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  ia  out  of 
town  and  the  "back  shop”  la  getting 
out  the  paper.  The  help  will  probably 
get  out  a  better  paper  than  If  the  boaa 
were  on  the  job,  but  If  they  make  any 
mistakes  or  miss  any  news  don’t  blame 
them,  but  check  It  up  to  the  chief  mo¬ 
gul,  who  ought  to  Stay  at  home. — [Bur¬ 
lingame  (Kan.)  (Thronicle. 
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“Whek  a  Felles  Needs  a  Fhiend” 


“Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales” 


“Among  Us  Moetals” 


-  # ,  ■'  'I 


BRIGGS’  famous  cartoons  always  bring 
a  smile— they’re  human!  Incidents  from 
your  experience — in  “When  a  feller 
needs  a  friend’’— “Somebody’s  always 
taking  the  joy  out  of  life” — “Oh,  Man  I” 
etc.  ’  They  “get  over”  everywhere. 
Briggs’  Service  is  furnished  in  mat  form 
seven  days  a  week. 

Give  your  readers  a  chance  to  smile  with 
Briggs. 


J.  N.  DARLING’S  (Ding’s)  powerful 
cartoons  are  creating  a  national  sensa¬ 
tion  and  are  fast  becoming  the  most 
popular  in  the  field.  Dealing  with  big 
questions  of  the  day,  many  of  his  car¬ 
toons  are  being  reproduced  in  the  Out¬ 
look  and  Literary  Digest  as  the  best  of 
the  week.  A  front  page  service  for 
your  readers — furnished  seven  days  a 
week  in  mat  form. 


W.  E.  HILL,  the  creator  of  “Among 
Us  Mortals,”  has  given  inspiration  to  a 
host  of  imitators  all  over  the  country. 
Drawings  of  people  you  recognize  be¬ 
cause  they’re  real  people  doing  the 
every-day  things— little  incidents  nicked 
out  and  set  before  us  with  a  touch  that 
only  Hill  can  give.  The  Hill  page  of 
drawings  is  furnished  weekly— in  mat 
form,  7  or  8  columns. 


Tribune  Syndicate  Features  Lead- 


in  point  of  up-to-the-minute  news  value.  Whatever  the  field 
each  is  work  of  a  recognized  leader.  The  strong  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  more  than  200,  including  the  leading  papers  in  all  large 
cities,  which  continue  to  use  Tribune  features  is  evidence  enough 
of  their  value  in  attracting  and  holding  a  strong  reader  following. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS. 
A  weekly  page  of  spe¬ 
cial  editorials  prepared 
by  authorities  on  finan¬ 
cial  subjects,  economics 
and  business  generally. 
In  addition  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  daily  column  of 
editorial  matter  dealing 
with  the  immediate  bus¬ 
iness  situation  and  fi¬ 
nancial  outlook. 

Copy  for  the  daily  mat¬ 
ter  mailed  as  prepared ; 
with  mats  or  proofs  of 
the  weekly  special  page. 


FRANK  H.SIMONDS 
Associate  Editor  of  the 
Tribune,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  .leading  au¬ 
thority  in  the  United 
States  on  the  European 
War.  He  has  twice 
visted  the  war  fronts 
and  writes  from  first 
hand  knowledge  —  and 
with  the  pen  of  a  mas¬ 
ter.  You,  too,  can  give 
your  readers  the  best ; 
fresh,  unbiased  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the 
war.  Furnished  weekly 
— usually  with  a  splen¬ 
did  map. 


HEYWOOD  BROUN  is  now  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
b'rance.  He  is  sending  over  mail  and 
cable  stories,  with  all  the  color  to  his 
writing  that  only  Broun,  with  his  strong 
sense  of  the  news  and  dramatic  value 
of  a  story  can  give  it.  Our  troops  will 
shortly  get  into  action  and  Broun’s  stor¬ 
ies  will  be  of  tremendous  intere.st.  Here 
is  THE  opportunity  to  have  your  paper 
represented  in  France  by  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  reporters  in  the  country — 
with  mail  and  cable  service. 


GRANTLAND  RICE. 
From  Buffalo  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Detroit  to 
Denver,  Rice’s  “Sport- 
light”  in  prose  and 
verse  is  featured  on  the 
sport  pages  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Every 
phase  of  sport  he  touch¬ 
es  with  the  breezy  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  ins  and  outs.  He 
can  always  be  counted 
on  for  timely  sport 
news.  He  also  writes  a 
special  weekly  column 
feature  on  Goff. 


The  TRIBUNE  IN¬ 
STITUTE  pages,  edited 
by  Anne  Lewis  Pierce — 
for  many  years  personal 
assistant  to  Harvey 
W.  Wiley.  Authorita¬ 
tive,  well-written,  and 
valuable  as  a  help  to 
every  housewife,  giving 
interesting  informative 
articles  on  cooking  and 
scientific  home  manage¬ 
ment.  Numerous  recipes 
and  complete  menus 
appear  weekly.  Fur- 
ni.shed  complete  in  two 
companion  pages  each 
week — or  one  if  you 
wish. 


FRENCH  WAR 
STORIES.  The  sort 
of  fiction  in  which  the 
French  excel,  written 
by  many  of  the  best 
known  present  day 
French  writers,  and 
translated  by  William 
McPherson  —  one  each 
Sunday. 


Glance  over  these  features — there  are  one  or  more  that  will  add 
value  to  your  paper  to  give  real  interest  to  your  readers. 

A  point  you  will  be  glad  to  know  in  buying  any  Tribune  feature- 
Each  service  is  placed  strictly  on  merit — you  can  stop  it  whenever 
it  is  not  satisfactory. 

If  you  want  more  detailed  information — or  to  know  prices — wire  or 


F  I  C  T  I  O  N.  The  best 
by  big  authors;  stories 
from  Collier’s  and  the 
Metropolitan  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Proofs  with 
mats  for  illustrations. 


E  L  E  N  E  FOSTER 
writes  a  series  of  three 
monologues  beginning 
October  28  —  mat  and 
proof. 


i^eto  l^orfe  Cdhum 
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MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL  IS 
CAREFULLY  BUILT  PAPER 


Sunday  Schedule  Offers  Diversified  In¬ 
terest  for  All  Members  of  the  Family 
Without  Concession  to  Sensationalism 
—  Permanent  Appeal— Free  Readers 
Eliminated. 


MORRILL  GODDARD  CREATED  THE  MODERN 
SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  SECTION 

■Wan  Who  Han  Ijrft  His  Stamp  on  the  Journalism  of  His  Time  Shuns  Personal 
Publicity — Thirty  Years  on  Park  How.  Not  Half  of  the 
Newspaper  Hen  of  New  York  Would 
Know  Him  On  Siffht. 


MOKUILL  GODDAKD,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday  American,  is  the 
creator  of  what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  Magrazine  section  of  the 
modem  Sunday  newspaper.  Not  the  creator  or  originator  of  the  section 
itself,  but  assuredly  the  man  who  has  given  to  the  Sunday  supplements  their 
prevaHing  tone  and  style — the  man  who  has  set  the  pace  for  all  Sunday  editors 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Morrill  Goddard’s  fir.st  big  work  In  the  newspaper  field  in  New  York  was  ac- 
fompllshed  as  city  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  He  held  that  militant  post 
away  back  in  the  days  when  Col.  John  A.  Cockrill  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
World.  He  continued  in  that  po.sition  through  the  r^grimes  of  Ballard  Smith  and 
of  Col.  George  Harvey.  In  those  days,  when  the  prestige  of  a  newspaper  rested 
largely  uiK>n  its  supremacy  In  getting  the  news — in  beating  Its  field — the  work 
of  a  city  editor  was  far  more  exciting  and  strenuous  than  it  is  to-day.  Every 
day  was  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which  brought  a  measure  of  glory  or  of  humiliation 
to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  city  department. 

New  York  newspaper  men  remember  Morrill  Goddard  as  the  ultimate  type 
of  fighting  city  editor.  He  played  no  favorites,  listened  to  no  alibis,  exacted  the 
fullest  measure  of  real  service  from  his  news  writers.  To  be  “solid”  with  Goddard 
required  only  that  a  man  should  give  every  hour,  the  very  best  that  was  in  him. 

In  the  course  of  events  Morrill  Goddard  sought  release  from  the  yoke  of  city 
editorship,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  World.  To  this  task  he  brought 
the  ripe  experience  gained  In  the  mwlstrom  of  the  city  room.  And  more — ^he 
brought  a  creative  ability  and  vision  which  were  destined  to  stamp  his  personality 
Ineffaceably  upon  the  joumali.sm  of  his  time. 

The  magazine  sections  of  the  Sunday  World  were  suddenly  transformed  Into 
vivid,  attention-compelling  newspaper  supplements.  He  brought  to  the  creation 
of  a  "feature”  a  new  plan  of  treatment.  He  demonstrated  that  In  almost  every 
news  story  there  was  an  inherent  element  of  human  interest — usually  lost  sight 
of  in  the  press  of  the  daily  news  grind.  Finding  this  note  of  appeal  in  a  story, 
he  stressed  it,  putting  the  magnifying  gla.ss  on  it.  He  trained  his  illustrators  to 
vi.sualize,  strikingly,  the  central  theme  of  the  story — to  tell  it  in  graphic  lines. 
He  trained  his  feature  writers  to  play  it  up  in  an  unforgetable  way.  Thus  it 
often  happened  that,  working  on  a  suggestion  contained  in  a  causal  sentence  in 
a  routine  news  story  of  the  day,  Goddard  would  evolve  a  page  feature  of  thrilling 
human  interest. 

He  made  the  Sunday  Magazine  sections  of  the  World  wholly  unique  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Pictorially,  and  in  text-treatment,  they  pulsed  evenly  with  life. 

Soon  after  William  Randolph  Hearst  invaded  the  New  York  field,  through 
his  purchase — in  1895 — uf  John  R.  McLean’s  newspaper,  the  old  Morning  Journal, 
he  decided  that  he  must  have  a  Sunday  magazine  section,  which  would  be,  if 
possible,  better  than  the  World’s.  In  pursuing  this  ideal  he  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  attain  it  would  be  to  secure  the  services  of  Morrill  Goddard  and  of 
his  entire  staff — which  he  proceeded  to  do,  making  the  expense  of  the  under¬ 
taking  a  secondary  consideration. 

So  Morrill  Goddard  moved  over  to  the  old  American  Tract  Society  Building 
and  proceeded  to  do  for  Mr.  Hearst— in  even  a  bigger  and  more  impressive  way— 
what  he  had  done  for  Mr.  Pulitzer.  During  the  period  of  the  Spanlsh-American 
war  Mr.  Hear.st  drafted  him  for  duty  for  a  time  as  a  managing  editor;  but  he 
returned,  naturally,  to  the  Sunday  department,  and  has  been  in  charge  ever  since. 

Morrill  Goddard  is  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  has  spent  thirty  years  on 
Park  Row.  He  has  put  thousands  of  people  into  fame’s  spotlight,  but  has  side¬ 
stepped  every  effort  of  others  to  give  to  his  fellow-newspaper  men  some  real  light 
as  to  his  own  personality  and  achievements.  One  of  the  strong  men  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  America  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  is  less  known  to  the 
public  or  to  the  profession  than  any  other  man  of  high  attainment  in  his  calling. 
He  has  not  had  a  photograph  made  of  himself  in  twenty  years.  He  believes  in 
the  .camera — for  others;  and  he  believes  in  the  .spotlight- for  others. 

With  Morrill  Goddard  the  IDEA  is  the  prime  thing.  He  is  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  man  who  can  originate.  The  new  way,  the  different  angle — these 
appeal  to  him. 

Mr.  Goddard  is  a  Maine  man.  He  is  a  member  of  many  societies — but  of 
few,  if  any,  "clubs.”  He  is  a  profound  student,  a  keen  observer  and  analyst. 
Late  this  summer  he  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Maine  woods,  lost  to  the  outside 
world.  He  has  but  recently  returned  to  his  desk,  and  brings  back  with  him  that 
new  zest  which  is  to  tran.slate  itself  into  bigger  things  than  already  stand  credited 
to  him  in  journalistic  achievement. 

He  is  not  a  “mixer.”  He  is  not  well  known  personally  to  even  a  majority  of 
the  men  of  the  Hear.st  organization.  Not  half  of  the  newspaper  men  of  Park 
Row  would  recognize  him  on  the  street.  Men  privileged  to  work  with  him, 
however,  will  tell  you  that  Morrill  Goddard  is  a  prince — that  he  is  loyal,  appreci¬ 
ative,  and  warm-hearted  to  a  fault.  If  you  should  ask  Mr.  Goddard  to  tell  you — 
and  he  should  feel  persuaded  to  tell  you — the  names  of  the  two  men  who  stand. 
In  his  opinion,  as  the  greatest  figures  in  contemporary  newspaper  life,  he  would 
very  likely  name  W.  R.  Hearst  and  S.  S.  Carvalho. 


By  Carlton  N.  Milrb, 

Suniati  Editor,  i/inneapOHs  Journal. 

Putting  the  Sunday  Journal  into  the 
home  where  it  will  be  read  by  the  en¬ 
tire  family,  and  will  contain  features 
that  will  appeal  to  each  member  of  this 
family,  ha-s  been  the  ideal  toward  which 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  has  striven.  It 
has  consistently  avoided  sensational  fea¬ 
tures  that  would  give  it  temporary 
circulation,  and  has  worked  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  family  circulation  week  in  and  week 
out. 

To  this  end  it  maintains  regular  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  looked  for  by  various 
members  of  the  family,  from  the  colored 
Teenle  Weenie  drawings  of  C.  A. 
Donaghey  for  the  children  to  pages  of 
women’s  fe.atures  for  the  women,  and 
to  such  departments  as  “Hints  to  the 
Motorist”  for  the  men. 

riNE  MAKE-UP. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  beauty 
of  appearance.  To  this  end  unusual  care 
is  taken  with  photographs  so  that  the 
new.spaper,  from  news  page  to  society 
.section,  looks  much  like  a  high-class 
illustrated  magazine.  Local  .photo¬ 
graphs  are  u.sed  in  abundance,  and  the 
■society  section  generally  is  conceded  to 
be  a  thing  of  beauty.  Together  with 
this,  extraordinary  care  is  taken  with 
the  make-up,  the  pages  are  planned 
carefully,  and  there  is  none  of  the  hit- 
or-miss  arrangement  sometimes  found 
in  Sunday  papers.  Departments  are 
maintained  regularly,  and  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  part  of  the  paper 
each  Sunday,  the  Journal  believing 
that  the  value  of  a  department  comes 
when  the  reader  is  able  to  find  it  on  the 
accustomed  page  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing. 

’The  local  news,  both  feature  and 
straight  news,  is  “played  up,”  and  there 
are  separate  sections  for  sports  and  for 
amusements.  The  Journal  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  Northwest  to  run  a 
Sunday  motion-picture  department,  and 
the  results  have  more  than  justified  it. 
A  weekly  contest,  with  a  small  prize  at¬ 
tached,  brings  hundreds  of  answers, 
l)oth  from  Minneapolis  and  from  over 
the  Northwest. 

In  addition,  the  Journal  gets  out  its 
own  Sunday  magazine  of  24  tabloid 
pages,  consisting  of  syndicate  features 
and  light  fiction  by  the  best  obtainable 
authors — we  are  running  during  October 
the  three  last  stories  written  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davis — and  a  good  serial, 
the  present  one  being  Arthur  Somer 
Roche’s  story,  “Ransom.” 

The  cover  and  back  page  are  printed 
in  three  colors  and  black,  and  there  ara 
from  two  to  six  of  the  inside  pages  in 
color  every  week.  The  magazine  also 
carries  two  or  more  pages  each  week  of 
local  features,  with  a  double  page  of 
photographs  usually  devoted  to  local 
Hubjecta  A  page  of  photographs  of 
movie  celebrities,  a  weekly  feature  of 
the  magazine,  has  proved  popular. 

A  four-page  section  of  colored  comics 
is  another  feature  of  the  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal 

The  Sunday  editorial  page  is  devoted 
to  editorials  that  are  semi-essays,  touch¬ 
ing  not  only  the  topics  of  the  day,  but 
books,  art,  science,  and  Invention.  We 
have  found  this  sort  of  an  editorial  pag3 
to  be  unusually  popular. 


We  have  eliminated  the  “free  readers.” 
Thus  we  run  no  “free  reading  matter” 
with  the  automobile  ads.,  nor  with  mo¬ 
tion  plcturea  We  believe  to  get  the 
public  really  interested  in  departments, 
these  departments  must  be  presented 
first  in  an  up-to-date  and  Interesting 


manner.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make 
the  paper  diversified  enough  to  catch 
every  class  of  reader,  no  concession  be¬ 
ing  made,  however,  to  sensationalism. 
Permanency  of  appeal  is  the  basis  up¬ 
on  which  the  Sunday  Journal  is  built. 


SAYS  CIRCULATION  IS 

TEST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

(Concluded  from  page  VII) 
judgment.  Bernard  Shaw’s  articles  on 
his  viirtt  to  the  French  front,  Mra  Hum- 
phy  Ward’s  impressions  of  the  French 
front  and  the  war;  Isaac  Marcosson’s 
splendid  series  of  papers  on  the  war, 
which  covered  Russian  and  English  po¬ 
litical  and  war  conditions,  and  which 
were  printed  at  the  time  when  America 
was  deepening  its  Interest  in  the  war— 
those  are  outstanding  features.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  been  a  contributor.  The  story 
of  Hazel  Carter,  the  soldier’s  wife  who 
stowed  away  in  khaki  on  one  of  Per¬ 
shing’s  tran.sports,  appeared  in  instal¬ 
ments  in  the  Sunday  Examiner.  Queen 
Marie  of  Rumania  is  a  writer  whose 
pathetic  narrative  has  found  a  place  in 
our  columns.  Those  are  typical  features. 

LOCAL  FBATURES. 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  space  ha.s 
been  given  to  syndicate  service.  San 
Francisco  and  California  have  varied 
interests,  and  the  local  feeling  is  strong. 
The  Sunday  sections  of  the  newspaper 
have  the  function  of  extending  the  news 
department  of  the  week-day  paper, 
elaborating  points,  discu.ssing  music  and 
art  developments,  printing  selected  let¬ 
ters  from  soldiers  and  ambulance  men 
who  have  gone  from  California  to  the 
European  war  fronts,  letters  which  at 
times  have  a  piquancy  of  observation 
and  expression  more  human  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the.  more  professional  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  war  correspondents. 

The  Examiner,  both  dally  and  Sunday, 
has  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  and  of  California  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  content  with  sup¬ 
plying  news  articles  and  feature  storie.s, 
but  has  been  a  militant  agency  for  social 
betterment. 

LOCAL  CRUSADES. 

It  likes  to  “campaign”  for  the  public 
good  and  will  fight  as  strongly  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  on  week  days.  Within  the  pa.st 
year  or  so  it  has  succeeded  in  many 
good  fights.  It  suppressed  the  lotteries 
which  had  been  fiourlshlng  in  defiance 
of  law  and  at  heavy  cost  to  the  public 
for  years.  The  Examiner  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  fight  on  vice  conditions  with 
the  effect  that  the  city  is  fairly  well 
cleaned  up.  It  has  been  chief  advocate 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Romlnger 
Liquor  bill,  a  measure  for  temperance, 
but  not  for  drastic  prohibition,  which 
has  been  considered  by  statesmen  and 
by  Independent  newspapers  throughout 
the  State  as  the  sanest  liquor  legisLatlon 
ever  proposed.  This  bill  will  appear  on 
the  ballot  to  be  voted  upon  in  1918.  The 
Examiner  led  the  fight  which  resulted  in 
the  permanent  retention  by  the  city  of 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  a 
structure  described  as  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  building  in  America. 


Out  Again  In  Again 
Charles  G.  Wing,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Ludington  (Mich.)  Dally  and  Sun¬ 
day  News,  who  recently  was  fined  for 
contempt  of  court,  has  been  cited  again 
on  the  same  charge  by  the  same  judge 
for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
judge  sat  on  a  case  in  which  his  son 
appeared  as  counsel.  Mr.  Wing  was  first 
cited  for  an  editorial  attacking  the  judge, 
C.  A.  Wlthey,  for  his  record  on  the 
bench. 


New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 
The  Niagara  F’alls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  ha.» 
been  elected  to  active  membership  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 
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SEATTLE  P.L’S  GREAT 

CHILDREN’S  FEATURE 

(.Concluded  on  page  XVIII) 

necessary  to  make  a  single  change  in 
the  initial  policy  and  plan  of  the  Club. 

'  The  Post-Intelligencer  felt  that  the 
-inevitable  comic  supplement  did  not  ful¬ 
fil  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  the  thousands 
of  children  into  whose  hands  it  falls.  In 
attempting  to  provide  suitable  reading 
for  these  children,  reading  which  should 
be  entertaining  in  a  helpful  way,  it  rec¬ 
ognized  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  them  some  continuity  of  in¬ 
terest. 

There  are  no  dues,  of  course,  nor  any 
expense  whatsoever  connected  with  the 
Club  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned. 
Each  child,  to  become  a  member,  signs  a 
pledge  to  study  nature,  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  to 
be  kind  to  animals.  With  this  a  letter 
must  be  sent  describing  what  the  writer 
likes  best  in  the  out-of-doors.  This  for¬ 
mality  concluded,  the  member  receives 
a  card  of  membership,  also  the  Club  but¬ 
ton.  A  duplicate  card  is  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  newspaper.  Credits  are 
earned  by  contributions  to  the  Club 
pages,  allowance  being  made  for  the  age 
of  each  member.  This  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  members  run  all  the  way 
from  five  years  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

When  the  first  thousand  members 
were  enrolled,  a  company  system  wa.s 
Inaugurated  by  which  the  members 
were  divided  into  companies  of  ten,  each 
company  with  a  captain.  Companies 
were  formed  by  neighborhoods,  and 
when  later  it  became  necessary  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  Club  into  several  large  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  school  boundaries  wore  fol¬ 
lowed.  Each  district  has  a  commander, 
the  captains  and  commanders  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Club  headquarters  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  members  hav¬ 
ing  high  standing  on  the  credit  li.sts. 
One  town,  140  miles  from  Se.attle,  has 
a  command  of  more  than  600  members, 
practically  the  entire  juvenile  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town. 

Kecently,  in  order  to  assist  the  com¬ 
panies  in  effecting  orderly  meetings,  a 
brief  club  ritual  was  prepared;  also  a 
modest  regalia. 

PAGE  MAKE-UP. 

The  two  club  pages  are  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  local  material.  Stories,  arti¬ 
cles,  and  drawings.  Jokes,  puzzles,  and 
riddles  are  the  product  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  Modest  cash  prizes  are  given  by 
the  Post-Intelligencer  in  monthly  con¬ 
tests,  but  the  tremendous  flow  of  non¬ 
contest  material  indicates  that  the  cash 
prize  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  subsidy. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  tell 
all  the  intimate  things  of  their  dally 
experience.  Credits  are  given  for  de- 
st'riptlons  of  discoveries  in  the  woods,  or 
at  the  lakes,  or  in  the  garden.  A  well- 
written  letter  wins  credit.  A  good  sug¬ 
gestion  wins  credit.  A  good  thought 
contained  in  a  child's  letter,  however 
indifferently  spelled  or  expressed,  wins 
credit. 

Each  summer  the  newspaper  has  giv¬ 
en  the  children  a  picnic,  where  as  many 
of  the  children  as  can,  gather  with  their 
parents  for  games,  “stunts,”  and  ath¬ 
letic  events.  Similar  events  are  held 
for  the  distant  club  centres  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  although  the  Seattle  picnic  is 
regarded  as  the  big  event,  and  the 
children  pour  in  for  miles  around  In 
order  to  be  present. 

BIG  CHRISTMAS  PARK. 

At  Christmas  a  big  party  is  held  in 
Seattle  and  smaller  parties  in  the  out¬ 
lying  centres.  At  this  event  the  final 
standing  of  members  is  announced  and 
small  prizes  awarded  by  the  newspaper 
to  the  score  or  so  who  are  at  the  top. 


Al.so,  each  member  of  the  Club  brings 
or  sends  all  the  toys  they  are  tired  of 
or  can  spare,  these  toys  being  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  needy  children  of  the  city 
through  the  Post-Intelllgencer's  great 
Christmas  dLstribution  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  is  an  annual  event  in 
this  city. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  working  plan  of 
the  Wide  Awake  Club,  which  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  feels  is  exercising  a 
healthy  and  permanent  influence  over 
the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  children. 

The  practical  value  to  the  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  is  calculated  in  terms  of 
permanent  readers.  It  is  felt  that  in 
each  member  of  this  army  of  children, 
their  ranks  swelling  every  day,  there 
is  being  formed  a  friend  to  this  news¬ 
paper.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  demand  of  the  child  for  the 
Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  has  some 
measure  of  Influence  with  the  parents. 
By  the  time  the  child  gets  too  big  for 
the  Club,  he  or  she  will  be  reading  the 
other  departments  of  ‘the  paper,  and 
if  the  memory  does  require  jogging, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Wide  Awake 
scrapbooks  being  formed  throughout 
the  Northwest,  containing  the  personal 
contributions  of  proud  authors  to  the 
children’s  department  of  the  Post-In¬ 
telligencer. 

The  whole-hearted  Interest  of  the 
publishers  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
work  of  the  Club  and  ungrudging  sup¬ 
port  has  created  the  feeling  of  a  big 
newspaper  family;  a  conception  borne 
out  by  the  personal  touch  afforded  by 
the  freedom  of  the  Wide  Awake  Club 
office  to  the  members. 

It  even  seems  possible  that  the  time 
is  In  sight  when  the  comic  section,  as 
a  newspaper’s  contribution  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  young  America,  will  dis¬ 
appear,  its  place  taken  by  this  healthy, 
constructive  form  of  children’s  journal¬ 
ism. 

School  directors,  churchmen,  and 
clubwomen  have  joined  with  the  par¬ 
ents  in  hearty  endorsement  of  the  de¬ 
partment  The  Post-Intelligencer 
thinks  it  is  worth  while. 


U.  S.  HAS  488  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


One-Third  of  All  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Reaches  Them. 

There  are  488  Engll.sh  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  United  States 
with  a  combined  circulation  estimated 
to  be  in  exce.ss  of  twenty  millions. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  Sunday 
new.spaper  readers  and  there  is  a  copy 
for  every  five  people,  including  some 
fifteen  million  foreign-born  residents 
of  this  country,  and  some  seven  millions 
of  illiterate  population,  not  to  mention 
the  .scattered  population  where  regular 
Sunday  new.spaper  distribution  does 
not  penetrate. 

Large  city  circulation  statistics  are 
amazing.  In  New  York  City,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  arc  published  in  all  classes 
of  Sunday  newspapers,  about  three  and 
a  half  million  copies,  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  circulation  being  in  the  city  which 
has  a  population  of  about  five  millions. 

One-third  of  all  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  carried  in  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  value  of  this  advertising  is  about 
$55,000,000  per  annum. 


Editor  Writes  Song 
Jens  K.  Grondahl,  editor  of  the  Red 
Wing  (Minn.)  Republican,  has  written 
a  patriotic  song,  "America,  My  Coun¬ 
try,”  which  is  being  warmly  received 
everywhere. 


If  you  are  big  enough  to  enjoy  a  Joke 
at  your  own  expense,  you  are  too  big  to 
swell  up  when  assured  that  only  big 
men  have  that  merit 


SUNDAY  PAPERS  6c.  IN  DETROIT 


Neither  News  Nor  Free  Press  Suffers  Any 
Continued  Lbss. 

Meeting  the  news  print  situation,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News 
raised  the  retail  price  of  their  Sunday 
editions  and  the  public  has  accepted  the 
increase  without  any  serious  loss  of  cir¬ 
culation  to  either  of  the  newspapers. 

E.  R.  Hatton,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Free  Press,  said: 

“The  price  of  the  Sunday  Free  Press 
was  raised  from  5  cents  to  6  cents  in 
Detroit  and  7  cents  outside,  effective 
September  2.  The  first  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  showed  a  loss  of  about  3,500  from 
our  150,000  normal  circulation.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  part  of  the  loss  came  back, 
and  on  September  16,  the  third  Sunday, 
net  circulation  was  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  circulation  previous  to  the 
raise  in  price.  We  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  with  the  public  and  our  loss 
the  first  Sunday  was  due  solely  to  'cold 
feet’  on  the  part  of  our  dealers  in 
placing  their  orders.  Our  entire  circu¬ 
lation  is  on  a  non-returnable  basis,  and 
many  of  the  dealers  were  afraid  of  hav¬ 
ing  papers  left  unsold  and  cut  their  or¬ 
ders  accordingly. 

“With  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  in 
the  State,  the  demand  has  been  as  great 
at  the  new  price  as  before.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  hold¬ 
ing  our  normal  circulation  and  making 
the  usual  Increases  of  the  past.  The  in¬ 


crease  in  revenue  from  the  raise  in  price 
will  run  approximately  $50,000  per  year, 
which  certainly  makes  the  effort  well 
worth  while.” 

H.  S.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the 
News,  said: 

“We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that, 
after  several  issues  at  the  Increased 
price,  the  circulation  is  practically  nor¬ 
mal. 

“There  was  some  loss  for  the  first 
Sunday  at  the  new  price,  but  the  second 
Sunday  showed  a  decided  reaction;  and 
since,  the  circulation  of  each  issue  has 
shown  a  tendency  toward  a  recovery  of 
the  first  Sunday’s  loss. 

“We  look  for  a  very  prosperous  fall 
and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  our  readers  as  to  the 
•slight  increase  in  the  co.st  of  their  Sun¬ 
day  paper.” 


Heads  Hospital  Journal 
Joe  F.  Sullivan,  the  cripple,  who  left 
the  Arkansas  newspaper  field  two  years 
ago  to  go  to  Detroit  and  take  up  the 
managing  editorship  of  a  national  maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  elected  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hospital  School  Journal,  a 
magazine  which  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  educational  journals  of 
America,  being  published  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  education  for  cripples 
as  a  means  by  which  that  perplexing 
problem  may  be  solved  for  the  economic 
betterment  of  America  and  her  crippled 
population. 


BUY  NOW- 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds,  Second  Liberty  Loan 

$25,000,000  Subscribed  At  One 
Baltimore  Liberty  Loan  Meeting 

At  a  monster  rally  held  in  Baltimore  recently 
$25,ooo,(X)0  was  subscribed  in  the  interest  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Liberty  Loan.  The  subscriptions  ranged  from 
$^o  to  $3,^00,000,  indicating  the  general  patriotic,  as 
well  as  prosperous  condition  of  present-day  Balti¬ 
more.  It  is  estimated  the  allotment  for  Baltimore 
will  be  wel}  over-subscribed. 

At  Camp  Meade,  just  outside  of  Baltimore, 
are  quartered  some  15,000  men  getting  ready  for 
service  in  the  great  American  army,  the  number  being 
increased  daily.  Baltimore  merchants  are  liberally 
patronized  by  these  men,  who  are  buying  standard 
advertised  goods. 

National  advertisers  who  have  a  special  appeal 
to  army  men  can  reach  these  prospects  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tically  every  home  in  Baltimore  through  a  single 
appropriation  in  THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS. 

If  you  want  the  biggest  slice  of  Maryland 
trade  sell  Baltimore  and  suburbs  first. 

For  Better  Business  in  Baltimore  Concentrate  In 

The  Baltimore  News 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Net  Daily  Circulation  for  Six  Month*  ending  Sept.  30,  1917 
(Government  Report)  90,656 

GAIN  over  tame  period  1916,  16,839 — increase  of  23  per  cent. 
DAN  A.  CARROLL  1.  E.  LUTZ 

EAslero  RepreaenUtive  Wealern  ReprewnuHve 

Tribune  BuUdint  Fim  Nftt*!  Benk  Bldg* 

New  York  Chicago 
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SAYS  O.  HENRY  WROTE  BEST 
SUNDAY  FEATURE 


BEST  SUNDAY  PAPER 

AN  ENLARGED  DAILY 

(Concluded  from  page  XV) 
preparation  of  stories,  art  work,  etc.,  is 
done  by  the  Plain  Dealer’s  large  and 
eflicient  staff. 

The  Sunday  paper  as  now  issued  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  sections; 

Comic — Four  pages  in  colors. 

Pictorial — Feature  section,  combina¬ 
tion  of  photogravure  and  black  and 
white,  sixteen  pages  (I  shall  say  more 
about  this  later). 

Magazine  section  in  colors — Eight 
pages.  Amusement  and  editorial  sec¬ 
tion — from  eight  to  twelve  paiges. 

Woman’s  Magazine — From  ten  to 
fourteen  pages. 

A  four-part  news  section,  running 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  pages,  as 
space  demands  require. 

The  pictorial-feature  section  of  six¬ 
teen  pages  is  a  radical  departure,  one 
that  has  attracted  attention  of  publish¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  because  it  is 
so  different.  In  this  the  Plain  Dealer 
combines  in  tabloid  form  eight  pages 
of  tine  gra\ture  process  illustrations 
with  eight  pages  of  reading  matter,  the 
whole  forming  a  magazine  of  high-class 
pictures  with  Informative  and  enter¬ 
taining  articles  that  has  made  a  decided 
hit  with  the  readers.  Many  publishers 
were  skeptical  of  this  scheme,  but  the 
Plain  Dealer  has  shown  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
the  readers  like  it  and  buy  the  paper 
to  get  it. 

As  this  pictorial-feature  section  takes 
care  of  the  heavier  class  of  reading  the 
Plain  Dealer  prints  an  eight-page  maga¬ 
zine  in  colors  that  caters  to  those  who 
prefer  a  lighter  sort  of  art  and  reading 
Fiction  stories,  an  exclusive  page  for 
children,  prepared  by  Plain  Dealer 
writers  and  artists,  a  page  giving  tho 
very  latest  moves  of  science,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  inventions  of  Ohio  peo¬ 
ple,  and  many  live,  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  are  used  in  this  section. 

WOMAN  INTERBST. 

The  Woman’s  Magazine  embraces 
about  everything  that  makes  special 
appeal  to  the  woman  of  the  home.  Not 
only  the  society  and  club  news  at  home 
and  abroad  are  given  good  play,  but 
there  are  departments  devoted  to  fash¬ 
ions,  needlework,  home  decorating 
household  hints  and  economies,  life 
problems  (with  much  space  given  to  the 
many  questions  asked  of  the  editor) 
bright  sayings  of  children,  discussion 
of  health  and  beauty,  and  other  features 
up  to  the  minute  and  in  the  news  of 
the  day.  In  many  of  the  special  de¬ 
partments  prizes  are  given  each  week 
for  contributions,  so  that  the  readers 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  are  helping  to  make 
the  paper  and  feel  that  they  have  a 
special  interest  in  it.  It  is  THEIR  paper. 

The  amusement  section  contains  re¬ 
views  and  news  of  theatres  and  photo 
plays  handled  by  experts,  a  music  de¬ 
partment  conducted  by  a  composer  and 
critic  of  note,  a  department  devoted  to 
artists  and  their  work,  sketches  by  such 
well-known  artists  as  Donahey  and 
Temple,  and  several  minor  features.  A 
strong  editorial  feature  page  furnishes 
the  back  cover  for  this  section. 

As  for  the  news  sections  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  the  Plain  Dealer  never  for¬ 
gets  that  features  are  not  the  only  things 
wanted  by  Sunday  readers.  Therefore 
the  news  of  the  day  is  never  sacrificed 
to  make  room  for  something  else. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  Sunday  Plain 
Dealer  of  to-day.  Its  editors  think  it 
is  a  good  paper,  but  they  expect  it  to 
be  much  better  next  Sunday  than  it  was 
on  the  one  before. 


By  A.  Brown, 

Sunday  Editor  Pittgburgh  Oazette-Timei. 

“We  hope  for  a  story  from  yon .  on 

the  Sunday  newspaper  as  you  see  and  feel  It. 
We  want  to  know  what  your  Sunday  newspaper 
does  that  is  unique  and  important.  We  want 
to  know  of  your  methods  that  we  may  pass  the 
word  aioDg.  In  a  word — Sunday  newspapers, 
their  ideals  and  their  practices.  We  know  that 
you  catch  the  inspiration  .  .  — Tbs  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publishes. 

ELL,  when  is  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper? 

Once,  in  the  composing  room, 
a  young  make-up  man  pointed  my 
steaming  form  out  to  the  proof-press 


A.  Brown  and  Tom  Hbnrt,  on  a  Sunday 


hoy  and  said:  “See  that  gink?  He's 
the  Sunday  editor!” 

“Gee!”  said  the  boy.  “What  does  he 
do  ALL  week?” 

I  never  have  been  able  to  answer. 
For  the  Sunday  editor  is  not.  He’s  the 
catcher  on  a  ball  team.  And  the  pitch¬ 
ers  have  the  “smoke.” 

LURED  TO  CHURCH. 

One  Sunday  a  woman  lured  me  to  the 
Interior  of  a  church.  I  heard  the  min¬ 
ister  preach.  And  then  I  understood 
why  Sunday  newspapers  are  bought 
and  thrown  on  the  fioor  and  then  sold 
to  the  ragman  for  three  cents  a  ton  or 
so.  For  the  minister  warned  his  hearers 
against  many  sins,  and  especially 
against  reading  Sunday  newspapers, 
"which  keep  so  many  men  at  work  on 
the  Sabbath,  when  they  should  be  rest¬ 
ing  or  in  church  working  for  the  Lord 
and  helping  to  save  souls.”  He  was 
preaching  to  about  1,000  persons.  The 
Sunday  newspaper  I  had  brought  along 
under  my  arm  contained  a  sermon. 
That  newspaper  sermon,  written  by  a 
master  of  English  and  of  humanity, 
went  into  200,000  homes.  Perhaps  the 
sermon  was  read  by  100,000  persons. 
It  touched  the  hearts  of  100  times  as 
many  persons  as  did  the  preacher,  and 
it  was  100  times  as  strong  and  true  and 
uplifting.  The  men  who  got  out  that 
newspaper,  even  if  they  did  work  until 
6  or  6  A.  M.,  were  serving  humanity. 
Eh,  what? 

The  man  who  bought  the  Sunday 
newspaper  lost  no  money.  If  he  had 
gone  to  church  to  hear  a  sermon  he 
probably  would  have  left  a  nickel  in 
the  plate.  He  paid  a  nickel  for  his  pa¬ 
per  and  got  a  better  sermon  in  it,  and, 
besides,  he  got  the  world’s  news  and 


lots  of  just  plain  reading  matter  for 
spare  time  when  he’s  not  out  sticking 
spurs  into  his  twenty-one-horse  flivver. 

Who  can  stick  to  a  theme?  I  am 
supposed  to  write  of  what  is  unique 
and  important  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun¬ 
day  Gazette-Times.  About  the  only 
uniqueness  it  has  is  the  typographical 
errors  the  printers  make.  Everything 
in  it  is  Important,  to  listen  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  who  handle  the  stories.  Somebody 
reads  every  word  in  it,  because  if  any 
rash  statement  is  made  or  fact  twisted 
it  soon  hits  the  editor  or  writer  on  the 
nose.  My  nose  has  been  broken  many 
times. 

THE  SYNDICATES. 

The  syndicates  that  try  to  sell  us 
with  stories,  as  O.  Henry 'said,  are  all 
doing  herculean  work.  Their  stories 
are  written  by  the  brightest  lot  of  type¬ 
writer  experts  in  the  world.  They 
know  news  and  how  to  write  it,  and 
their  editors  know  their  business,  which 
is  to  amuse.  Instruct,  advise,  coach, 
and  direct  the  average  human,  without 
disrupting  his  soul. 

The  comics  are  getting  better  every 
Sunday.  The  element  of  humor,  so  nec- 
es.sary  to  health  and  growth  of  chil¬ 
dren,  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Sunday  newspapers.  If  the  preachers, 
who  rail  against  us,  only  stopped  to 
study  human  nature  a  minute  a  day, 
they  would  perceive  that  reading  and 
laughing  over  the  antics  of  Hans  and 
Fritz,  or  Polly  and  her  Pals,  Dimples, 
That  Son-In-Law  of  Pa’s,  etc.,  awakes 
in  children  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
everybody  does  or  did,  knd  they  would 
study  the  lessons  in  the  Bible  just  as 
profoundly  if  they  were  put  into  pic¬ 
tures  by  some  cartoonist.  Now.  Go 
to  it,  Mr.  Comic  Picture  Artist. 

The  general  tone  of  the  average  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper — is  it  any  better  than  it 
wa.s  a  few  years  ago?  Yes,  some.  We 
no  longer  print  vivid  accounts  of  crimes 
of  degenerates.  We  minimize  accounts 
of  murders.  We  try  to  display  those 
stories  that  men  and  women  like  to 
talk  about  together,  that  do  not  lower 
moral  tone,  such  as  tales  of  heroism, 
of  kindness  rewarded,  or  charitable 
acts,  etc.,  when  they  are  well  written 
and  striking. 

o.  HENRY  THE  IDEAL. 

What  do  I  think  was  the  best  Sun¬ 
day  feature  put  over  anywhere?  O. 
Henry’s  .story  of  the  young  bride  who 
cut  off  her  hair  to  huy  her  husband 
a  present  for  Christmas.  I  think  it 
was  the  New  York  World.  It  is  the 
be.st  love  story  ever  written.  It  was 
written  by  the  greatest  of  ’em  all. 

What  is  the  ideal,  well-rounded, 
highest-servlc'e  Sunday  newspaper? 
That  newspaper  which  meets  best  the 
statement  by  Prof.  James:  “Man  lives 
BY  habits  Indeed,  but  what  he  lives 
PX)R  is  thrills  and  excitements.”  Why 
is  the  Bible  the  most  read  book?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  full  of  thrills  and  excite- 
mentfl. 

A  dream  newspaper?  What  features 
would  it  contain?  I’d  run  a  series  of 
old  songs,  words  and  music,  as  a  fea¬ 
ture,  with  a  brief  story  of  the  author 
and  conditions  under  which  it  was 
written.  I’d  open  a  Music  department, 
like  some  magazines  have,  and  print 
whole  compositions  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  for  pupils  in  different  stages  of  the 
curriculum.  I’d  open  a  department  for 
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Sunday  Newspaper  Must  Have  a  Message 
For  An  to  Win  Success. 

By  Donald  Steruno, 

Sunday  Editor  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  the  daily 
newspaper — plus.  And  this  plus,  includ¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  reviews  and  fea¬ 
tures,  stamps  the  whole  paper  with 
character  or  lack 
of  it 

The  Sunday  ed¬ 
itor’s  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  se¬ 
lection.  His  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  an 
audience  of  in¬ 
finite  taste  and 
from  the  un¬ 
limited  field  of 
material  he  must 
choose  that  which 
commands  the 
widest  Interest. 

The  Sunday 
newspaper  must 

Donald  Steruno.  have  a  message 
for  every  member 
of  the  family  on  a  day  when  leis  irely 
reading  is  in  order  and  a  message  worth 
while  either  because  it  imports  gen¬ 
uine  information  or  wholesome  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Once  the  material  is  selected,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  appeal  is  determined  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  attractiveness  of 
its  display  to  which  half-tone  and  line 
illustration  and  effective  typographical 
arrangement  are  invaluable. 

The  first  appeal  is  to  the  eye,  and  the 
attention  commanded  by  a  well  made- 
up  page  is  comparable  to  that  com¬ 
manded  by  a  well-dressed  person. 

As  the  column  is  the  unit  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  page  is  the  basis  of  the 
Sunday  product  and  the  grouping  of 
pages  into  sections  in  view  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  convenience  is  of  importance. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  the  preva¬ 
lent  similarity  in  the  content  and  make¬ 
up  of  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  same 
fields.  This  apparent  lack  of  originality 
cannot  be  attributed  to  want  of  initia¬ 
tive  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  makers  as  much  as  to 
the  reticence  of  the  public  to  accept 
something  different. 

Regarding  the  volume  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  opinions  honestly  differ,  but 
the  quality  factor  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized  by  any  paper  sincere  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  all-important  mission 
of  genuine  public  service. 


the  immigrant,  and  teach  him  English  in 
well  prepared  lessons.  I’d  open  a  for¬ 
eign  language  department  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I’d  cut  the  society  news  very 
•short,  eliminating  all  reference  to 
dress  or  decorations.  Aren’t  we  vain 
enough?  Oh,  there  are  a  hundred  things 
be.sides,  hut  they’d  cost  too  much. 

The  Sunday  Gazette-Times  has  de¬ 
partments  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  for  back- 
lot  gardeners,  for  automobilists,  that 
give  good  service.  It  picks  and  chooses 
its  news  and  its  advertisements.  Would 
that  all  newspapers  did  so! 

The  Sunday  newspaper  should  have 
something  in  it  to  interest  every  soul, 
from  the  baby  to  the  centenarian. 
Even  as  it  is  they  fill  a  want,  a  hiatus, 
a  requirement,  because  as  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  does,  they  cover  the  last-minute 
news  and  skip,  hop  and  jump  back  to 
the  last  ages  in  an  article  on  the  fall  of 
Adam’s  apple.  'They  have  stupendous 
circulations  because  they  are  universal 
in  their  appeal,  like  Shakespeare  and 
the  authors  of  the  Bible,  Mark,  and 
Luke  and  our  own  Mark  Twain  and  O. 
Henry.  Bless  ’em! 
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Alabama’s  Dominant 


Sunday  Newspaper 


During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1916  The  Birmingham 
Sunday  News  led  the  Sunday 
Age-Herald  313,600  lines. 
That  was  a  lead  of 

20.9* 


During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1917  The  Birmingham 
Sunday  News  led  the  Sunday 
Age-Herald  676,088  lines. 
That  was  a  lead  of 

52.4* 


View  the  Contrast  From  Another  Angle : 


The  Birmingham  Sunday 
News  for  the  first  nine  months 

of  1917  GAINED  150,556 
lines  over  its  own  1916 
record. 


A  GAIN  OF 


8.3* 


In  the  same  nine  months  of 
1917  The  Birmingham'  Sun¬ 
day  Age-Herald  lost  from  its 
own  1916  record,  211,932 
lines. 

A  LOSS  of  1  4,  1  ^ 


Don’t  These  Fig  ures  P rove  Absolute  Dominance? 

0h]e  Sirmm^ham 

The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 


The  Letters 
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Mor  man  Hap^ood 


/ 


THE  EVEXIN’C  POST;  NEW  YORK.  SA 

7  FRENcTwAR  lORBS;  j  "1 
j  \  HOW  PAINIEVE  WORKS  / 

One  of  the  Most  Respected  I 

Men  in  France  \ 

GROWTH  OF  SOaAUST  PARTY  f 

a  '  -  I 

P0  I 

Sifereaect  Betweea  Britith.  OermtB.  / 
ud  Fteaeh  OoTcnnenUl  Syitrnu  '/ 

—Albert  IboBU  May  Head  Cab- 
iaet  Before  Peace  b  Made  —  Hewi 

CcBtonhip  UBpopilar.  *_  ■  g 


bt  bokmav  hapccmd. 

Oi»p«trA.) 

Pam,  OctobAr  11— Oim  OMdt  to  know 
ttM  French  to  underaUnd  their  chanree 
of  roTcmment.  Of  the  creat  Powere  at 
war  the  Brttleh  method  of  foeemtnr  le 
doubtlees  casteot  for  ue  to  ondrretend. 
The  War  CaUnot  of  flv#  eontaine  as  tts 
chief  the  man  who  for  a  decade  has 
boea  proeinf  hi'nself  tba  moot  oucoeee> 
fill  political  driTinc  foroo  la  the  couo’ 
tiT>  It  cootalBe  la  LMd  Milner  a  man 
who  wofuld  Bot  bo  la  a  French  War 
^  1.  Maeo  ha  repmoants  no  parUa- 

but  ***«aly  hla  own  por- 
9^  '■  on  a  leaa- 

^^^Vnewhat 


Rntentr  countries  In  the  lou,  .u»7A 
have  to  be  frank  with  thrlr  Copies  .,1 
forelpn  aftalrr  and  terms*  of  wttleqH  / 

It  was  the  refuml  of  passporti  \ 
Stockholm  that  put  the  SociaJlsU  la-X 
ocahly  acainst  lUbot  and  iherefom  ma^^ 
them  unwlHInr  to  ro  Into  the  Palnlev^^ 
Goeemroent  containing  Rlbot.  aA  7 
Thomas  mid:  "The  army  and  the  poople  |  'I 
of  France  know  that  a  aupremo  effort  f*]^V 
nocomary-  They  are  oeady  to  make  It  I  ^ 
They  wlU  betUr  sustain  this  effort  thej^^ 
better  they  know  exactly  towards  .whayj 
ends  they  am  making  It." ^ 
AS  the  SodaHsts  are 
and  determined  bodt^ 
streagth  le  tnereas!^ 


A  Weekly  Feature  of 
Distinguished  Merit 

Correspondence  from  Paris  and 
London  containing  the  best  in¬ 
formation  on  European  affairs 
now  being  printed. 

Quality  circulation  is  increased 
at  once  by  these  articles. 
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